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Foreword . 



The usual course, when one writes a story of 
any kind, is to complete the work and then write 
the preface. I deviate from the rule in this 
instance for the reason that I do not expect to 
lire to finish the work. It seems to me best , 
therefore, to state a t this time what I hope the 
book may prove to "be, instead of endeavoring to 
tell what it will "be. 

The pages which follow a re not intended for 
the eyes of any one except mjc children; and it 
is earnestly requested that no part of what is 
here written will be published for any reason 
or under any ci rcumetances , until Tiany years af- 
ter my death, if ever. Believing th a t this in- 
junction will be heeded I shall write with much 
greater freedom th a n I should otherwise dare to 
use. 

I do not undertake this work in the hope that 
the recital of what I have done or failed to do, 
and of what has happened to me, whether of good 
or ill, will be of any considerable interest to 
those for whom it is written. But the descrip- 
tions which I purpose to give of the time in 
which I was born and of the surroundings amid 
which I grew to manhood, may not ,1 hope, be alto- 
gether devoid of interest. 

By f a r the greater part of my narrative will 
relate to the first twenty-one years of my life. 
And this for the very good reason that the most 
of what could properly be called my life was 
lived within that period. In looking back along 
the road over which I have come, the first twen- 
ty-one milestones include so much more of the 
way than all the rest that appears to my mental 
vision,that the picture would be faulty in per- 
spective were I to attempt to draw it otherwise 
than as it appears to me. And as "the child is 
father of the man," so one who would know what 
wka* I have been as a man, must know what I was 
as a child. 



It is not ay design to make this book a mere 
record of what I have done and seen and heard 
during a somewhat eventful life. I a » to write 
for those who are now nearest a nd dearest to ae, 
and I shall try to tell thea of myself a s I have 
estimated myself ; a nd I shall not attempt the im- 
possible task of trying to depict myself a s oth- 
ers have seen ae. Because of this intention the 
story may not be in all respects a veracious 
one, but it will be as true a s I can make it from 
my limited point of view. 

In relating what I shall attempt to tell I 
shall use the personal pronoun without reserve. 
Vera I to do otherwise , the narrative would be 
loaded and obscured with needless words and use- 
less circumlocution. And I shall not refrain 
from giving "the views I entertained in respect 
to the cause/ or causes of my successor want of 
success in some of the things undertaken or work 
done by me a t various times in my life .although 
the expression of these views by me may seem, 
even to those who read this workjto be too ego- 
tistical. This is to ba as accurate a story of 
my life as I can make it, a nd what I have thought 
in regard to my achievements and failures is as 
much a part of the record of my life as what I 
have done or failed to do. For this reason I 
trust tliat the determination I have expressed 
will be readily pardoned of not wholly approved. 
October 17,1*07. 



EXPLANATION 



III 



When this story was begun in October ,lt07 ,it 
was believed that, if I should lire to finish it, 
the work could be completed within two or three 
years at most a nd that the record would not re- 
quire more than one volume of from three hundred 
to four hundred pages. But in various ways the 
writing has been Mndered and delayed, and for 
reasons which would require too much time and 
space to explain, I have concluded to change the 
original plan and complete one volume now and 
continue the work as I may be able , although the 
remaining volume, if completed , will doubtless 
contain fewer pages by f a r than the first. 
/"HarchjltlsA 
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THE STOEY OF MY LIFE. t 



Chapter I % 
Birth and Ancestry. 



I do not know the date of ray "birth. There 
■as no record made of it when it occurred antf 
my parents were never able to decide, with any- 
thing like certainty , when I was "born. TVhen I 
was about seven or eight years of age the 28th 
day of November, 1840, was fixed upon as my birth- 
day , although another day had for several years 
been recognized , as the supposed date. It is 
certain that I was not born before November 27, 
1840, and the time may have been considerably 
later. But as the nearest guess my father and 
mother could make as to the correct date placed 
that event on the 28th day of November , A. D .1840 , 
that date will sserve as we'll as any other. 

I v/as born on a farm in the township of Ska- 
neat eles , Onondaga County, in the State of New 
York. How I happened to be born at that place, 
involves the history of my ancestors. Their 
history, as regards the ancestors of my father, 
is given in a work entitled "Genealogy of the 
Family of Philander Buck," of which a copy is 
in the possession of each one of those for whom 
this book is intended. I shall have little to 
add to the facts stated in the "Genealogy" men- 
tioned. I know practically nothing ©f the life 
history of my great-grandfather ,Ebenexer Buck. 
From what my father told me concernimg him, I 
inferred that Ebenezer was rather incompetent 
and something of a spendthrift. But I am not 
certain that my father v/as correctly informed 
in regard to the character and habits of his 
grandfather, especially as my father always be- 
lieved that TJbenezer v/as the only son of Enoch 
Buck, which proves to have been a mistake. 

S4y grandfather , Philander Buck, and my grand- 
mother , Esther Bennett Buck, made my father and 
his family a brief visit in the yenr 1852 or 
1853 — I believe in the latter year. I remember 
my grandfather well. He was a man a little a- 
bove medium height, with a strong face and a 
well-proportioned frame. He v/as neither very 



fleshy nop noticeably thin. His hair was quite 
white, but his figure was not bent with toil as 
were the forms of most :aen whoia I have seen who 

ore of , m y grandfather's age and who lived in 
his time. 

His language showed him to be a man of rugged 
character , but lacking in delicacy and refine- 
ment according to more modern ideas. But the 
standards of his day were not those of the pres- 
ent time. I have myself many times heard women 
who were accounted ladies and who belonged in a 
social circle as good as their era aff orded ,use , 
in the company of men, women and young people, 
language so coarse, low and obscene ,t; . at any wom- 
an who, in these days should do the like, would be 
banished from all decent society at once and 
forever . 

I can remember much of my grandfather's con- 
versation , but can recall little of it that re- 
lated t© his earlier life. I well remember an 
occasion when he showed to my brother and to me 
one of his thumbs which he could I end backward 
so that it would almost touch the back of his 
hajjd . This condition, he said, was caused by us- 
ing his thumb in crushing the clay on his pot- 
ter's wheel. He said thst he learned the trade 
of a potter when young, and explained hew he 
shaped the vessels he manufactured , and told ©f 
the number of articles of various kinds that he 
could turn out in a d^y« I have also heard my 
grandmother say many times that my grandfather 
was a potter , working at his trade, when he and 
she were married . 

I also remember my grandfather telling me ©f 
feats in husbandry which he had performed in his 
younger days. One was the amount of wheat he 
could reap with a sickle in a day; another was of 
the number of acres of grass mowed by him on a 
certain day. In regard to the latter achieve- 
ment, he stated that he was smoothing the edge of 
his scythe with a whet-stene when he caught 
sight of the first rays of the morning sun;that 
he Btopped work at noon to eat a luncheon he had 
brought t© the field, and that he ceased work for 
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the day when the sun was about half an hour 
high; It may seem strange that I have forgot- 
ten the most important point in the narrative 
namely, the area mowed by him; but I cannot re- 
call the number of acreB with any distinctness 
of recollection. But I dc remember well that 
ray grandfather claimed that he had never heard 
of another instance in which an equal or great- 
er number of acroa had been mowed by one man in 
the same space of time. 

Of the ancestry of my grandmother , Esther Ben- 
nett Buck, I know absolutely nothing . Of 
course I saw her when she, with my grandfather, 
visited our home in Michigan in 1852 ©r 1853, 
and from the latter part of the year 1857 until 
her death she was a member of my father's 
household, so that from 1857 until the spring of 
the year 1859 she and I lived under the same 
roof. But I never heard her mention her fath- 
er's or mother's name, nor did I hear her on 
more than one or two occasions say anything in 
regard to her life beffore she married my grand- 
father. I have heard my father nay that one of 
the ancestors of my grandmother Buck was a 
Scotch woman and she seems t© have brought into 
our family the ©nly admixture ©f any except 
pure English blood, since the Bucks settled in 
England . ^ J~ r +v«~ ^JxiV.r*?* — £ r * f ~ fyp*,****^**-***. — — 

As I remember 'my grandmother Buck, she was a 
rather quiet woman, of fairly -ood temper and a 
pattern of industry. "But she was almost wholly 
uneducated and, like ray grandfather ,not at all 
refined in her conversation. Indeed some of 
the stories I have heard her tell were much 
more objectionable than any I ever heard him 
relate. 

The story of my father's life is so bounff up 
with the story of my own life, that I shall try 
to give the outlines of much of his life in re- 
lating the history of ay own. 

My father was born May 21, 1809, in the town- 
ship of Comillus, Onondaga County, in the State 
of Hew York. He was born in the same year in 
which Abraham Lincoln, William E. Gladstone and 
Louis Eapoleon were born. 



y -randmother once told me how my father re- 
ceived his first name. All the older children 
had been mined by ray grandmother , my grandfather 
refusing to make even a suggestion as to their 
names. But soon after my father was born my 

randmother notified my grandfather that he 
must name that child, as she had named all the 
otners. Jfcr grand fat her, in his usual, good-nat- 
ured way,put the matter aside and for 'several 
weeks made no response to my grandmothers oft- 
repeated request that he should "name that > 
child." Bfo grandfather seems to have at length 
arrived at the conclusion that ray grandmother's 
Scotch stubbornness was more than a match for 
his obduracy, and on the subject being again 
brought up by her, he thought for a moment and 
then said, "Gall him Minerson." % --randmother 
asked him iXM really wanted the bey called by 
that narae to v/hidi my grandfather replied 

m the affirmative, and the name was thus decid- 
ed upon. 

••Then my father was born his father seems t© 
have been unusually poor even in those days 

hen poverty was the almost universal rule in 
this country. In their childhood my father , and 
his brothers and sisters seldom knew what it 
was t© have sufficient food to satisfy their 
hunger, or enough clothing to make them effort - 
able in winter. According to my father's ac- 
count, the family provisions had to be carefully 
husbanded and much forethought and care taken 
to prevent great suffering for want of food. 
The supply of provisions was so wmall that each 
member of the family was limited as to the a- 
mount of food he could be given at each meal. 
The grown people, who had the harder work to do, 
were allowed more than the children, the latter 
being given little more than what v?as barely 
sufficient to sustain life. Of breadstuffs the 
principal item was corn meul,with a little 
wheat flour occasionally. Sometimes a little 
rye flour was used, but oats and barley were 
seldom or never used as. food for human beings. 
Potatoes , onions and beans were almost the only 
vegetables used and of these the supply was 



very scanty. As to other foods, ay grandmother 
always hoped that the supoly of salt pork— al- 
most the only kind of meat used— could be made 
to last through the winter and until the sap 
from the maple trees began to run in the spring 
when maple su**r and syrup would take the place 
of meat; and that the cows would begin to fire 
milk before the sap ceased running. The mill; 
from the cows would then take the place of meat 
and sweet b until early greens and afterwards 
garden vegetables could be used. By such means 
the ever-recurring problem of food for the fam- 
ily was solved in part. 

As regards clothing, I have heard my father 
aay that it was the usual thing for him, when a 
boy, to work hard all winter , chopping and haul- 
ing wood and logs, with no covering for his legs 
except one pair of trousers , made of what was 
called "Kentucky jeans"— about the thickness of 
denims in this day— while the upper part of hia 
body was protected by a cotton shirt and an old 
c oat , 

This condition of poverty was not the result 
of indolence or vice. Sfy grandfather was an en- 
ergetic man and was very industrious. I once 
heard, my grandmother say that about the time 
when she and my grandfather were married, he 
said to her that if hard work would make a man 
rich he would be rich. "He worked hard all his 
life," she added, "but he never was rich." 

Of course my father had no opportunities for 
obtaining an education. He attended school in 
the country for a little time in the winter for 
a few winters and learned to read and write and 
also learned something of the "four ground 
rules of arithmetic," addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division, and, I think, a little 
of vulgar fractions. But I do not think that 
he learned anything of decimal fractions , and 
the "Kule of Three" was, in his school days, an 
unknown region in mathematics to him. Grammar 
he never studied and 1 doubt whether he ever 
studied geography. Naturally he picked up some- 
thing in an educational way in his later life, 



"but liis acquisitions in school were but little, 
if any, greater than were those ©f Abraham Lin- 
coln, who was ray father's senior by only a few 
months . 

When my father was a boy, his sole and gresfc 
ambition was to obtain an education. In the 
hope of getting means to accomplish this, he 
spent the greater part of the little money he 
could obtain in boyhood and early manhood in 
buying lottery tickets. But he never drew a 
prize . 

. y father continued to live in Onondaga County 
until after his marriage to my mother in 1835. 
During the greater part of the time he worked 
for and with his father on a farm, but he was 
also occupied during a portion of the time in 
working on a canal bed; . As well as I can con- 
j ecture from what I have heard my father say in 
that connect ion, this work was principally boat- 
ing wood to the salt works at Salina,but he 
sometimes made trips as far as Albany, His 
life, during the years ©f his boyhood and early 
manhaod , seems to have been a quiet and unevent- 
ful one. 

In politics my father was a Democrat ,but an 
independent one. I think that he voted for 
Jacks»n in 1832 and for Van Burcn in 1836. In 
1840 I think he did not vote because he had not 
been a resident of the State of Net/ York for a 
sufficient length ©f time to entitle him to 
vote. In 1844 he voted for James G. Birney,the 
Free Soil candidate for President. From that 
time he voted with the Democrats until 1876, 
when he became a Republican and during the rest 
of his life he generally voted for the candid- 
ates of that party. 

In his youth my father was converted under 
the ministry of the Rev. Ira Dudley and united 
with the Baptist church. After his marriage to 
my mother he joined the Methodists. He remain- 
ed a Methodist during nearly all the remainder 
of his life, the exception being the short time 
that he was connected with the Baptist Church 
at Pokagon, Michigan. 



In his disposition oay father was generally 
■mild md pleasant, and this would have been in- 
variably true but for an occasional display of 
r^V irritability ©*rahis part , due to his decidedly 
nervous ten, . ent . In the later years of hie 
life he was sc tender and kind in all his wa s 
as to appear to be almost saint-like in his 
character. He died of paralysis , induced by old 
^ge,in December ,1895. 

Of my mother's ancestors I know almost noth- 
ing. I cannot even remember the name of my 
mother's grandfather. Her father was Samuel 
Peirce of i kaneateles ,On#naaga a :,..tv ,:Teu York. 
"He was", as I have always understood ,Maj or of a 
regiment of New York volunteers in the V/ar of 
1812. Vor many years before his death he was 
always known and spoken of as "Major Peirce" and 
the title of "Major" is inscribed on his monu- 
ment in Lake View cemetery ,Skaneateles ,N.Y. 

There can be no doubt that the family name 
was originally Percy. I have heard my mother 
say that she had seen letters addressed to her 
father in his younger days in which he was ad- 
dressed by the name "Percy." There was a tra- 
dition in the family that my grandfather iPeirce 
was a descendant of the ICarl of Northumberland . 
On this account my grandfather gave to his eld- 
est son the name "Earl." The name Percy was 
easily corrupted t© "Perce" or "Peirce" , which 
was pronounced as if spelled P-u-r-s-e. After 
a time the letters e and i in the name were 
transposed , at least by some members of the fam- 
ily. I think that my grandfather spelled the 
name "Peirce" or "Pierce" indifferently, kt 
any rate, I lave in ray possession a contract be- 
tween Major Peirce and ray father, to which the 
former signed his name , spelling it "Peirce." I 
think that in signing his will he wrote the 
name "Pierce", but an examination of the origin- 
al document leaves this somewhat in doubt . 

One Gad Peirce was a prominent member of the 
family. He was my grandfather's brother ©r 
cousin, I am not sure which, but think the lat- 
ter. Gad Peirce was a soldier in the War of 
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1012 and I have many times heard my mother re- 
late stories of the war told her in her girl- 
hood "by "Uncle Gad" as she generally referred 
to dim. One of these stories was of his being 
surprised , while in a house ,by the entry of an 
officer of the British army with a detachment 
of men. The British officer drew his sword and 
said to Gad Peirce , "Surrender ,sir ," "Inst ead of 
complying, Gad fled through the back door of the 
house and made for a piece of woods but a few 
rods away .while bullets from the muskets ©f the 
British soldiers whistled about his head. He 
made good his escape ,however . I hair© also 
heard my father tell of Gad Peirce »s energy, 
perseverance and resourcefulness in accomplish- 
ing difficult undertakings in civil life, one of 
these being his success in getting a boat of 
some sort off the rocks in the rapids in some 
river — the Niagara, I think— after several other 
men had failed in the attempt . 

I never saw my grandfather Peirce after I was 
old enough to r -member the fact. I have heard 
him described so often and knew his counterpart 
so well in ny brother Samuel (who was said t© 
Lear a striking resemblance to his grandfather 
Peirce in every way) that I have a very clear 
idea how idajor Peirce looked. He was about 3ix 
feet in height , finely proportioned , with very 
dark auburn feaiF — almost brown — hair, a high 
forehead , light blue eyes, a somewhat prominent 
nose, mouth rather large than small, a bold chin 
and a neck of a little more than medium length 
and thickness. In brief, he was physically as 
well as mentally a true type of his sturdy Sax- 
on ancestors — the Percys. In temper and dispo- 
sition he had the prominent family traits. He 
was, to all the world , including the members ©f 
his own household ,arrogant , dictatorial and oft- 
en unreasonable , iotwithstanding these grave 
faults he was generally well liked by his 
neighbors for his many good qualities. He was 
kind , obliging , and generous to a fault. He was 
also highly respected by all who knew him for 
his sterling, unbending integrity , his love of 



truth, his uncompromising hatred of evil in ev- 
ery form, and his keen sense of justice , right 
and equity . 

In politics Major Peirce (unlike most of the 
Peirces,who have been Democrats from time imme- 
idorial)was a rank, partisan hig,a warm admirer 
of Clay , Webster and Harrison and a vigorous " 
hater of Andrew Jackson and all his works . I 
do not know that he ever held even a local, po- 
litical office. He had a docided liking for 
everything connected with the military, and held 
important commands in the State militia. I 
hive sonetimec suspected that his title was ac- 
quired by reason of his having held the office 
of Major in the New York State militia, instead 
of having load that rank in a regiment raised 
for service in the War of 1812. But from all 
the accounts I have heard, the most reasonable 
conclusion would seem t© me to be that Major 
Peirce was Major of a regiment of New York mi- 
litia which, during the War of 1812, was ordered 
to Sackett's Harbor ,H.Y. , to repel a threatened 
attack by the British. I have it from my moth- 
er that her father went to :ackett's Harbor 
with a body of troops to fight the British, but 
arrived too late, or for some other reason did 
not participate in any engagement. 

In religion Major Peirce was a staunch Meth- 
odist. He v/as very devoted to the church and 
careful in the observance of all his religious 
duties. His house was always open to a Method- 
ist preacher (or to any one else icr chat mat- 
ter )and as he was considerably better off in a 
financial way than must of his neighbors , his he 
hoi.se v/as the accustomed stopping place of the 
Methodist bishops and other eminent men in that 
denomination. Among others , Lorenzo .Dow was 
f requently by the fireside or at the table in 
the home of Major Peirce and his family. My 
mother knew Dow well and heard him preach many 
time's". ~ She always denounced as fabrications 
most of the stories told of Dow's eccentric be- 
havior. Like Sam Jones of a later period, Dow 
v/as rough in speech and given to Baying crude 



and witty things, but was withal a preacher of 
great ability. Rev.Dr .Buckley says of Dow: 

"Dow was eccentric to the verge of Insanity, 
hut one of the ablest of all the early Method- 
ist preachers, a fact that should be stated 
whenever his name appears, as floating tradi- 
tions involving his eccentricities are but a 
partial and unworthy representation of the man; 
they were usually subordinate to the practical 
plans which he originated and to which in gen- 
eral he adhered." 

I can recall only one queer speech by Dow 
that ray mother heard him utter, and that was,as 
shfi quoted it, literally this: In the midst of 
a sermon that had otherwise nothing in it re- 
lating to intemperance, Dow suddenly paused and 
pointing his finger toward a remote corner of 
the meeting house — as it was called in those 
days— said: "There* s a girl over in that corner 
who* s going to marry a man whoc rooks his el- 
bow, "peaning a man wh© drinks J* "If she mar- 
ries a nan that crooks his elbow she'll get a 
horsewhipping . " 

My mother united with the Methodist church at 
Skaneateles at a time when its pastor was the 
Bev.John Dempster , then in the beginning of his 
ministerial work. He also was a frequent guest 
in Major Peirce's home. My mother knew him 
well and always greatly admired him. Dempster 
was converted at a camp-meeting when he was on- 
ly a tin peddler. The meeting was voted a 
failure because no one was converted except a 
young and obscure tin peddler. Dempster after- 
wards became one of the ab lest and most learned 
of the Methodist preachers of his day. I have 
read some of his sermons and they justify the 
statement of an eminent Methodist divine con- 
cerning their author: "He laid the foundations 
of his sermons among the stars and then built 
upward." When Dempster died he was President 
of Garrett Biblical Institute , then as now one 
of the leading Methodist institutions of learn- 
ing in this country. 

One of Major Poirce's neighbors related in my 



hearing a story which illustrates , in an ©dd way 
the Major's peculiar reverence for the Bible. 
It was his invariable habit to have family wor- 
ship every morning iiamediat ely after breakfast 4 
If the Major had occasion to use the word "com- 
mandment " in his ordinary speech, ©r if he found 
it in his reading anywhere except in the Bible, 
he always pronounced the word correctly. But 
whenever he read the word aloud from the Bible 
he was sure to pronounce it " command erment 
He seemed to have an idea that the word was 
longer and stronger in the Bible than it was 
elsewhere . 

Samuel Peirce was born in the year 1770 or 
1771. I do not know the day of his birth. He 
died May 29, 1850, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. The name <jf his first wife — my grand- 
mother — was Hannah Greeley. I know nothing in 
regard to her ancestors nor do I know the date 
of her birth or of her death, but the latter e- 
vent probably occurred about the year 1825, as I 
have heard my mother say that she was about 
eighteen years ©f age when her mother died. 
Some years after the death ©f Hannah Greeley my 
grandfather Peirce married Sylvia Machan,a wid- 
ow. She survived Major Peirce a number of 
years, dying about 1868. 

The children born to Samuel Peirce and his 
wife Hannah were, so far as I know ©r can recall 
their names: l.Earl. 2. Ira. 3. Samuel. 4. Ephr 
raim. 5. Harry (named for Harry Hotspur. 6. Ly- 
man. 7. Hannah Maria. There may have been oth- 
ers whose names I cannot n©w recollect. I am 
not certain , either , that the names given are in 
their proper order. I am certain that Earl was 
the oldest, Ira the second and that my mother 
was the only daughter and the youngest of the 
children. 

Earl peirce removed to the State of Texas at 
some time before the Civil War and died there. 
He left a son , Horatio ,who was a physician liv- 
ing in ©r near Y/hee lock, Robert son County ,TeKas . 
Earl Peirce had other children,! think. 

Ira Peirce removed to Quincy, Illinois ,w: 
he worked at his trade — that of a shoemakei 
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for several yeirs. He had a daughter , Amanda , 
and a eon, Rowland Earl, hut "beyond these I know 
nothing of the family. 

Samuel Peirce , Jr . ,is mentioned in his fath- 
er's will, hut aside from this I have no knowl- 
edge of him ©r of his family— if he had any. 

Ephraim Peirce was drowned in the Salt River 
(in what State I d© not know hut suppose it to 
have "been in the State of Hew York)while a 
young man and unmarried. 

Harry Peirce was horn .Tune 1,1800, and died 
January 8,1864. He married Haney Mason who was 
horn January 22, 1804, and died November 12,1853. 

Lyman Peirce was horn August 13, 1804, and died 
April 21,1883. I do not know the name of his 
wife farther thai* that her first name was Beth- 
ana. She was horn November 13, 1803, and died 
October 30,1883. 

Harry Peirce and Lyman Peirce removed to the 
State of Michigan at some time "before the year 
1846. They finally settled near Greenville, 
Michigan. All the Tacts which I nay he able to 
learn concerning them and their children will 
be found elsewhere and will not he included in 
this hook, 

Hannah Maria Peirce was my mother. She was 
the youngest of her father's children and was 
born October 29,1807. Her education was hut 
little better than ray father's though better 
than that allowed to most girls of her station 
at that period. In her youth she was accounted 
a beauty and had mai y admirers. She was intel- 
lectually "bright and exceedingly fond of read- 
ing, though the suhjects she usually selected 
were stories. Like my father, she was a good 
singer and in her youth she was a member of a 
village choir. She and my father used to take 
a great deal of comfort in singing hymns to- 
gether at home, hut I never heard them sing any- 
thing but hyians. y mother , however , used to 
sing while at her work such songs as"Barbafra 
Allen," "Captain Kidd," "James Bird," and lat- 
er, "The Old Folks at Home," and songs of that 
character. She was an industrious , hard- working 
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economical and self-denying woman to the end of 
her life. She suffered from an organic disease 
of the he ;rt for many years before her death. 
7rom the time that an incurable ailment fasten- 
ed itself on my brother Dempster, in the year 
1852, ny lother devoted herself almost wholly 
to aring for him until 3aer death; and through 
the labor which this care imposed on her she 
wholly ruined her already enfeebled health and 
died a martyr to her own love Jfor and devotion 
to her unfortunate child. Her final illness 
i/as diagnosed as peritonitis , but I have no 
doubt that it was what is now called appendici- 
tis. The date of her death was June 23,1857. 

My father and mother were married at some 
time in the month of January or February ,1835 . 
h either of them was able to remember the date 
of their marriage after I became old enough to 
remember their conversation concerning it. My 
father thought it was on the 14th of February, 
1835, but as that day fell on Saturday, my mother 
was positive that that was not the correct 
date. She thought it was some time in February 
but earlier than the fourteenth. They were 
married at the residence ©f my grandfather 
Peirce,the ceremony being performed by the Rev. 
Jesse T. Peck, afterwards a Bishop of the Metho- 
dist 3<]piscopal Church. 

Not long after their marriage ray father and 
mother removed (with my grandfather Buck and his 
family) to the township of Sdinburg, Port age 
County, Ohio. Portage County is a part of what 
was and still is known as "The Western Reserve" 
that is, territory reserved by the State of Con- 
necticut when, in pursuance of a request by the 
Congress under the Confederation, the State of 
Connecticut conveyed to the General Government 
the claims of that State to territory lying 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. naturally the 
7/e stern Reserve was settled principally by emi- 
grant « from Connecticut. They were, for the 
most part, typical Hew Englanders — honest , indus- 
trious and frugal in their secular pursuits, and 
puritanical to the last degree in all their 
religious ideas and practices. My father used 
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!y father used to relate that soon after his 
removal from the State of New York to Ohio , he 
had occasion one Sunday morning to go t© a 
field and look after some sheep , taking with him 
a snail dish of salt* One cf the neighbors 
chanced to sse hira do this u.nd on the following 
day he was visited by two Presbyterian deacons 
and informed that while salting sheep en Sunday 
aight "be allowed in York State , it could not "be 
tolerated in that community . 

l*y father purchased a small farm next adjoin- 
ing a farm owned by his fat her, about two ;niles 
from R:.inburg Center. Of whom he bought this 
land, and whether he obtained it when he first 
went to Ohio or at come later time, I d© not 
know. A.11 that I do know with any reasonable 
certainty is that he and my mother continued to 
live in Ohio until in or about the spring of 
the year 1840. Biiring this period his main 
business was farming , although for a time, or at 
certain times in the year, he worked in a saw- 
mill. 

!y sister , Harriet ?!aria,was born October 30, 
1S35 . why those names were given her I do not 
know, but I think that I have heard that her 
aunts , Elvira and Eliza Ann,vrere largely respon- 
sible for the names that were selected. 

My sister Harriet began to attend school, with 
more or less regularity , when she was less than 
three ye-.rs old. She was an apt scholar and 
obtained a much better education than most per- 
sons with no better opportunities than were 
hers. As a matter of course she had to work 
hard in doing housework and in caring for her 
younger brothers and sister from the time when 
she became old enough to be entrusted with work 
of any kind. She began teaching at an early 
age— when she was about sixteen, I think — and 
followed that vocation until her marriage , which 
was about the year 1865 or 1866, She taught 
country district schools in haziest on, Comstock, 
Climax and in other townships of Kalamazoo 
County , Michigan. Sfce attended Albion College 
two years — first in 1855-6 and again in 1858-9. 
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She died in the latter part of the year 1881. 

; brother Samuel Peirce was horn December 20, 
1837. I do not know at what age he began to 
attend school. He did not learn readily and 
never had as much as a common school education. 
He grew up on our father's farm and worked for 
his father until in the autumn ©f the year 
1859/when he was married and took a lease ©f 
the farm from his father. In the spring of the 
year 1861 he removed to Ionia County , Michigan . 
In August ,1862, he enlisted in the Twenty- first 
Michigan Infantry and was discharged for disa- 
bility after serving a few months. He then re- 
moved to a farm near Goloma,in Berrien County, 
Michigan. About the year 1865 he went into 
business in Alma, Gratiot County , Michigan, but 
made a total failure in business and about the 
yera 1866 he drifted out west somewhere and 
simply disappeared. His friends had no trust- 
worthy information as to his death, but it is 
supposed to ]iave occurred about the year 1867. 

In the spring of the year 1840 my father and 
mother, with their two children, re turned to the 
State of Hew York. This was at the solicita- 
tion of my grandfather Peirce, who entered into 
a written agreement with my father, by the terms 
©f which agreement my father was to work my 
grandfather's farm ©n certain conditions and 
with certain considerations moving each of the 
parties. This agreement I I ave in ray posses- 
sion and it is ray intention to have it copied 
and incorporate the copy in this work as an ap- 
pendix. The original was drafted by my grand- 
father Peirce and is in his handwriting. Ac- 
cording to my father's account the writing of 
this instrument was, for the Major, a most labo- 
rious task, owing to his anxiety to include in 
it some provision for every possible contingen- 
cy. He was engaged in the work for many days, 
often stopping in the midst of his work in the 
fields to go to the house and insert a new 
clause in the agreement. 

The contract between Major Peirce and my 
father also gave rise to a circumstance which 
illustrates the Major's disposition and temper- 



anient, ^ring ay father's tenancy ©f Major 
Peirce's farm a question arose between the par- 
ties in regard to their respective rights in 
the barn on the premises. The Major insisted 
that the agreement contained a certain clause 
which my father claimed was not in the instru- 
ment. Finally Major Peirce went to the house 
and brought the paper t© the field and read it . 

y father then said, "You see ,Majer , that I was 
right. The paper doesn't say 'barn' where yeu 
said it did." To this the 1'iaj or ,sliaking his 
fist in my father's face , retorted , "If this pa- 
er doesn't say 'barn' then I'm a liar and you 

are a d d smart bey." 

Early in the year 1869,1 visited the fan* 
formerly owned by Major Peirce in Skaneateles 
township and sa : the house in which the Major 
and his wife and flay father's family lived at 
the time of ray birth. The farm has always been 
a most desirable one ,being--as a farmer resid- 
ing in that vicinity said to me in the summer 
©f the year 1906— "the cream of the cream ©f 
Onondaga County." \nd in 1840 and for several 
years previous to that time, the house was one 
of the finest in that region. But in these 
days it would be considered small and plain al- 
most t© meanness. The frame was of heavy tim- 
ber and the dimensions of the main structure 
could not have been more thai* eighteen by twen- 
ty-four feet. The house was one story and a 
half in height and there was a small "L" or 
"lean-to" at one end of the main part of the 
house . But it was a"framed huuse" and that 
gave it great superiority over the log cabins 
which were in the prevailing style of the res- 
idences in Onondaga County in 1840. 

y name was given me by Major Peirce's second 
wife. Her maiden name I do not recall, if in- 
deed I ever heard it , but when she was married 
to iiy grandfather she was the widow of a man 
named Machan,her name then being Sylvia Machan. 
At some time before my birth she had lost a son 
named George. A few weeks after I was born 
l"rs. Peirce came into that part of the house 
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which my father and mother occupied , and (accord- 
ing to ray mother's account of the incident ) ask- 
ed lay mother if she had yet named the baby, to 
which my mother ansvrered in the negative. Mrs. 
Peirce then asked, "Would you be willing to name 
him George Machan?" and burst into tears. Wy 
mother told her that she — my mother— would be 
glad to give me that name,and thus the matter 
was decided. In acknowledgment of the privi- 
lege of giving me my name, Mrs. Peirce, with her 
own hands, carded and spun some flax which she 
eold and gave the money she received therefor 
(one dollar) to my father, with directions to 
buy a sheep for me, the number to be doubled 
every four years and the entire product turned 
over to ae upon my attaining my majority. This 
arrangement was carried out by my father and in 
the year 1862 he accounted to me for the value 
of thirty-two sheep at the then market price. 

Se far as I know there were no unusual signs 
in the heavens above or on the earth beneath, 
when I was born. The 28th day of November ,1840 , 
has ever since then been noted in London, Eng- 
land, as the time of "the great fog," but if that 
was the day of my birth that meteorological 
circumstance could have had no possible rela- 
tion to the evenjt in which I v/as most interest- 
ed. In a quiet farm-house , in the midst of a 
rich and beautiful agricultural region, and near 
to one ofpthe most lovely lakes lying under the 
stars , with/any occult er extraneous influence 
to help or hinder me in my then future career, 
I came into the world, to make my way through it 
as best I might . 



Chapter 3CI . 
Farly Childhood. 



My physical condition at birthWas far from be- 
ing sound. I was thin to the verge of emacia- 
tion, what was generally termed "scrawny/ » and 
ray whole system was permeated with a scrofulous 
taint which , within a few months ,deyeloped in a 
painful swelling on my neck, so malignant that 
it became necessary to have it lanced by a gfcr- 
geon,t e scar remaining to this day. Added t© 
this drawback I was born with a physical malfor- 
mation which, from the first , seriously affected 
my nerves and clouded my feelings with mental 
depression from my earliest recollection. The 
difficulty might have been removed with compar- 
ative ease at any time in ray early life, but its 
existence was not known until I was nearly fif- 
ty years of age. A few years after it was dis- 
covered a foolish attempt was made to correct 
it by an operation ,the result of which was to 
take away every possible chance left me for the 
enjoyment of anything approaching nervous 
strength . 

This continuous irritation of my nerves was 
seriously detrimental to me in all the affairs 
of life. From childhood until now I hare al- 
ways been unduly sensitive and much of the time 
the harborer of morbid fancies , amounting at 
times almost to delusions. From the time of 
the operation I have referred to I lived for 
years in a cave of cental gloom so dark that 
nothing could make life more than barely endur- 
able, '.hat ever happened was both irritating 
and depressing and it was well nigh impossible 
for me to withdraw my thoughts for any consid- 
erable time from my ailments and sorrows. So 
seriously was I affected by ajy gloomy feelings 
that at one time ray physician said to me that I 
had without doubt crossed the boundary between 
neurasthenia and melancholia. At the time of 
this writing I am much better of the disorder 
but to all human appearance there is no likeli- 
hood that I shall cease to suffer from nervous 
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debility while I live. 

The lack of vigorous health was always a de- 
cided handicap to me in the race of life. To 
achieve ih e highest success ponsible in view of 
one's talents and opportunities , one must have 
strong nerves. And the want of these at the 
outset and during the whole of my active life, 
deprived me , without fault on ray part,of the a- 
hility to achieve what I mirht otherwise have 
accomplished . An eminent surgeon once said to 
me , referring to ny physical history, "You have 
never had a fair chance. 11 

y native physical defects caused me to he 
what people in these days termed "stunt ed n , that 
is , undersized . This was a matter of concern to 
my parents, hut never to rae. I cannot remember 
that, even when a email boy, I as ever desirous 
of being larger. % amhitiens lay in a wholly 
different direction. 

In the ye if 1841 or early in the year 1842 — 
I think the latter — my father returned with his 
family to Edinhurg,Portage County , Ohio . There 
he obtained in some way a small traot of land 
immediately adjoining land owned by his father. 
I hare somewhere in my possession a deed des- 
cribing the land belonging to ay father but, un- 
fortunately , it is not whore I can examine it at 
the time when this is tsritten. 

I can remember the place where my father liv- 
ed in Ohio hut indistinctly. As it seems te me 
the road in front of the farm ran east and wests 
but I have been told that it really ran north 
and south. I have heard it said that my grand- 
father's fans, after he had bought the land be- 
longing t© my father, was very long in propor- 
tion to its width and I think that this must 
have been the case because, as I remember it , the 
entire width of the land owned by both my fath* 
er and my grandfather could not have been more £ 
than about forty rods in width, as; it bordered 
on the road . 

I am pretty sure t at the house we occupied 
"ras a log house , containing but one room. It 
stood very near the road, there being little or 



no space between the house and the boundary of 
the highway. It must hare been located near to 
the line between my father's land and that of 
one Villiaia Coe . Back of uur house was a bill 
and on the top of the hill was the house of 
r .'illiara Coe. The only children in that family, 
of whom 1 hare any re collect ion, were LoFoy Coe' 
and Henry Coe. Henry was about the age of my 
brSther Samuel ;LeBoy was older. Beyond, the Coe 
house, but how far I do not remember ,. /as a small 
stream, called a "run" in chat locality , this 
particular brook being known an "Barrel Hun," 
though why it was so called my father, on inqui- 
ry, could not learn, Somewhere in the vicinity 
of the Barrel Run lived Arlington Avery, a man' 
named Spellrian and some others whose names I 
have forgotten. 

In front of our house was a small garden, with 
a little brook running through it. I can re- 
member catching minnows out of this brook with 
a bent pin for a hook and a bit of earthworm 
for bait. B:yond the guruen was a field ,a part 
of my grandfather's farm, extending along the 
highway to the line between his land and that 
of s^iitney Chapman. Tnrough this field flowed 
the brook I have mentioned , coming from what we 
called "hhitney Chapman's woods", then flowing 
parallel with the road until it reached that 
part of our garden farthest from the road,t.ien 
turned abruptly f .o the left , flowed through our 
garden, then into and across the road, "here it 
ran after that I do not know. 

Back of the field I hare mentioned and at 
some distance from the highway , stood my grand" 
father's house. I think it was a "framed" 
house and it stood on a hill. It could not 
have been many rods from my father's house but 
I could not attempt to give the distance even 
approximately. A path ran from my father's 
house to that of my rrandfather. There was 
doubtless a barn of some kind and perhaps other 
outbuildings near my grandfather's house, but I 
have no recollection of them. 

Hot far f ; om the line of my grandfather's farm 
and on the side of the road opposite to that on 



which ray_ father and grandfather lived , was the 
home of .hitney Chapman and his family. The 
eldest child , Sarah ,vas about rqy age and she and 
I used to go from school hand in hand as far as 
her home. Of course ray older sister and broth- 
er used to tease me unmercifully about S.,rah 
Chapman. Beyond the Chapman house and on the 
same side of the road , lived a man named Shewell 
and his family . The eldest child in taat fam- 
ily was a gitl named Eliza, also about my age. 
She used to take my other hand and walk with 
Sarah Chapman and me from school as far as her 
home, but I was never teased on her account as 
she was not my favorite schoolmate and Sarah 
was . 

Beyond the Shewell residence and on the s one 
side of the road, -'as the rchool- house and be- 
yond that was a brick house where lived a man 
named Plummer with his family , including an ad- 
ult son, Asa, who was quite a character in the 
neighborhood. On the side of the road opposite 
the school-house and not far from it, lived Har- 
vey Avery and his wife and their son,Hevilo A- 
very and his wife. An older son, Arlington, liv- 
ed in the opposite direction from my father's 
house, as I have noted. The Averys all removed 
to Kalamazoo County , Michigan, at some time in 
the year 1845 . My father and grandfather and 
their families were from the State of Hew York, 
the Pliunmers from Pennsylvania ; all the others 
living in that region were from Connecticut. 

At some distance beyond the Plummer farm was 
"The Center." And the use of that designation 
requires explanation. When the Western Reserve 
was surveyed , under the authority of the State 
of Connecticut , a highway was laid out on each 
of the four sides of every township , another 
highway running east and west and another north 
and south midway between the township lines. At 
the point where these latter roads crossed, at 
the centre of the township, or as near to this 
point as the nature of the ground would admit, 
a village was pro jected ,and this village was, at 
the time of which I write and probably still 
is, called "The Center" by all the inhabitants 



of the particular township in which it was lo- 
cated. 

I do not know how far ay father's fara was 
fror. Fdinburg Center, but think it was not far 
from two miles. I remember walking with my 
brother Samuel from our house to the Center on 
one occasion ,but the only thing I can remember 
seeing there was a squirrel in a cage and of 
scing him run in a wheel by the side of his 
cage and thuB spin the wheel round and round. 

I have given all the foregoing locations from 
memory, but think that they are substant ially 
accurate . 

Mjjr sieter Mary Jane v/as bom. November 1,1842. 
thy she v/as girejl those names I am not at all 
certain, but think that they were bestowed as 
the result of a compromise between my father 
and mother, ny mother wishing to name her Mary 
and my father being partial to the name Jane. 
In the family she v/as always called" Jane . " From 
infancy she bore a striking resemblance to my 
mother" and has always been a Peirce in both 
looks and disposition. She attended a country 
district school from the time ;-:he was about 
five years old until she was ten years of age, 
but was not quick to learn the tilings she stud- 
ied. At the a*e of ten or eleven she was, at ay 
mother's suggestion f taken out of school alto- 
gether to assist in housework. After my fath- 
er*^ second marriage she became homeless. She 
at one tirae attempted to learn the milliner's 
art, hut for some reason did not continue in the 
business . She lived for a number of years in 
the family of a man named Cole, in the southern 
part of Calhoun County , Michigan. After that 
she lived at various places — being a member of 
our family in Kalamazoo for a year or two— and 
when ray father's second wife died my lister 
went to live with him, at Pofeagon , Michigan , and 
continued to live v/ith him until about the year 
1893, when she came to Kalamazoo. About the 
year 1896 she removed to Ann Arbor , Michigan , 
where she has ever nince resided. If in her 
later years she lias not alw ys been as gentle 
in her* disposition as her relatives couid have 



wished, t'te foregoing "brief and imperfect out- 
line of her history suggests for her an ample 
excuse . 

My brother Miner Ban Erastus was horn August 
10,1844. The names given him ware those of feis 
father and of his father 1 s hrother. In the 
family and by others he was always called Eras- 
tus. His health was never good and he suffered 
from organic disease of the heart from child- 
hood until the time of his death. His early 
educational advantages — like those of the rest 
of the family — were exceedingly limited and 
when a hoy he was not noted for being studious 
or for acquiring knowledge readily. After the 
general dispersion of our family , occasioned by 
my father's second marriage , Erastus drifted 
hither and thither , living with my brother Sam- 
uel a part of the time and. at other times work- 
ing on a farm as he had opportunity. For a 
short time he was employed in a hardware store 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, but did not succeed in 
retaining his position. whale at Saranac , Mich- 
igan, in the late sixties or early seventies, he 
became interested in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and from Saranac he went to Has hot ah, 
'Visconsin, where he attended the Theological 
Seminary for two or :aore years. Upon leaving 
that institution he was ordained as a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and for two 
or three years he was Rector of the Episcopal 
Church at Three Rivers , Michigan. He left that 
place to assume the office of Rector of St. 
Luke's (now St .Mary's) Episcopal Church at Kan- 
sas City , Missouri , which position he filled un- 
til his death, January 20,1879. He was an able 
preacher, a good organizer and efficient in all 
executive matters, had fine social qualities an<8 
was very popular, not only with his church peo- 
ple, but also among business men and in the high 
est social circles of Kansas City during the 
last year or nore of his residence in that city. 
Shortly before his d<;ath he was visited by Bish- 
op Robertson of the Diocese of Missouri, and 
when Erastus passed away, the grief over his 
death se ;med to be universal , sincere and pro- 



found ,throughout the whole of Kansas City. 
Brief funeral services were held in Kansas City 
and elaborate services were held in St, Luke's 
Church ,Kalaraaisoo .attended 'by the Bishop of the 
Diocese and eminent clergymen from different 
parts of the State of Michigan. Contrary to 
the usual custom on such occasions , brief addres- 
ses were made by the Bishop and others, who 
spoke, most appreciatively of the character .abil- 
ity and work of the deceased. 

I cannot tell how old I was when certain e- 
vents occurred which are among my earliest rec- 
ollections. I can remember being taken from my 
bed In the middle of the night by my father and 
carried to :ay grandfather's on the night that 
my brother Srastus was born, but I am sure that 
my recollection extends to a time anterior to 
that. I can remember being at a religious meet- 
ing in the school-house on a summer afternoon, 
which I think was in the summer of 1843, although, 
it may hare been in 1844. I can only remember 
that a hymn was sung, to which I listened intent- 
ly but cculd not understand the words. But the 
concluding word of one stanza I understood to 
be ••stones" so I echoed the word by singing 
"stones" at the top of my voiwe and was peremp- 
torily hushed to silence. I can also remember 
many tilings that happened while my brother Sam- 
uel, civ cousin Hiram(who lived with my grand- 
father) and I were playing together J among them 
an occasion when we played that we were sending 
a ship to China, the ship being a piece of board, 
the cargo sand, and China the bottom of the 
brook near the line of the V/hitney Chapman 
woods, pie board, after being loaded, ./uuld sink 
out of sight, and after the sand was washed off 
by the action of the water the board would re- 
turn to the surf ace , which, to us, was the return 
of the ship from the voyage. This, I think, must 
also have been in the summer of 1843, but it may 
have been in 1844. 

I remember still more distinctly an injury 
which I received in the. summer of 1843 or 1844, 
presumably the former. L'arly one morning my 
father went to a pasture field at some distance 



from our house, to drive a pair of oxeh to a 
yjml near the house for the purpose of yoking 
them, taking me with him. One thing that leads 
me to think that this was in 1843 is that I re- 
member that I could not walk very well so m* 
father carried ne . On arriving at the fieU my 
father found that the oxen had escaped into an 
adjoining field of standing corn— the stalks 
being fully grown. Putting me on the ground in 
the corn-field near the pasture, ray father at- 
tempted to drive one of the cxen through a gap 
in the fence, when the animal ran over me, threw 
me down and stepped on lay forehead , slight ly 
fracturing the skull. ?rfy father caught me up 
and went rapidly to the house. I was crying 
bitterly and my father asked me on the way if 
my head ached ,to which I answered that my head 
ached and my throat ached, When v/e arrived at 
the house, ay face was so pallid that my mother 
on seeing me thought me dead and cried out and 
swooned. What I have related is all that I re- 
member of the incident. That my mother thought 
me dead I know from having he ara her say so in 
after ye:irs. 

Per a good many years there was a decided en- 
largement of the skull at the place where the 
ox stepped on it and even new the place is eas- 
ily discerned by the sense of touch. For a 
long time after this injury I was afraid to go 
near cattle ;a fear that was not diminished by 
an incident that occurred shortly after our re- 
moval to Michigan. I was directed by my father 
to take a dish of salt and with it try to in- 
duce a refractory cow which he was leading to 
go through an opening in a fence. But the cow 
became unmanageable and ran over me, throwing me 
down and spilling the salt in such a way that a 
portion of it went into my ri|jht ear. That ear 
has never been normal since that day. 

And while I am telling of injuries in early 
life, I may as well relate that in the winter of 
1845-6, some older boys were coasting down a *w4i 
hill in the field nearly opposite our house and 
took me on the sled in front of them. The sled 
ran into a fence and I ./as thrown off, striking 



my forehead on the end of a rail. I was badly 
stunned end for several years after the injury 
there was a visible projection of my forehead 
at the place injured. It has now wholly disap- 
peared. 

I do not know when I began attending school, 
but think that I attended somewhat irregularly 
in the summer of 1844 , although I have no dis- 
tinct recollection of the fact. The name ©f 
the teacher v?as Helen Barron. She afterwards 
married a man named Bostwick. For a number of 
ye)trs — until in the 70' s or 30' s indeed — she 
was a writer of poetry for newspapers and maga- 
zines, eoiae of it possessing considerable merit. 
I remember that I attended school, at least oc- 
casionally , in the v;inter of 1844-5. The name 
of the teacher was /Ithaliah Strong. I began 
attending school regularly not later than the 
summer of 1845. The name of the teacher that 
cummer ?ras Lorinda Davis. I again attended 
regularly in the . inter of 1845-6, the teacher 
being a Mies 3Iaria Clark. 

I learned the alphabet at least, before begin- 
ning to attend school. I have more than once 
heard my mother tell how I began learning the 
letters of the alphabet. V'hen barely old enough; 
to walk and talk my attention was attracted by 
the letters of the words ^Garden Seeds" on a 
box standing on a shelf in A Tiving rcoia of our 
house, and I a. ked what they were, "hen told 

he name of a letter ,1 v/ould go about my play 
for a time and then return and ask the name of 
another letter. This w^nt on until I had learn- 
ed the name of each of the letters in the two 
words. In the case of nearly all the letters, I 
was told the name but once and all were learned 
within an hour or so, and never forgotten by me. 

The earliest recollection I have of being in 
school, is of sitting on a low bench in the 
school-room, holding in my hand a "Webster's El- 
eraentary Spelling Book" which was ojjen at one 
of the first reading lessons , consisting of the 
words "Spla , sple ,spli ,splo , "&c . ,and telling thu 
boy who sat nearest me that that was my lessen. 
I can remember only a few incidents that occur- 



red in the school-room in the winter of 184b-6, 
and practically none that happened in the sum- 
mer of 1845. I do remember , however, that the 
scholars regarded Lorinda Davis as a H go©A n 
teacher, that is, a kind and pleasant one, and 
that soon after Maria Clark began teaching in 
the winter of 184b-6,I and some others of the 
boys of my age spoke of her as being "cross." 

At the close of the school term of 184b-6 I 
was in the class using McGuffey's Second Read- 
er. I distinctly remember when it was decided 
in some way that I was to be promoted from the 
First to tfee Second Reader. and my delight when 
my parents went to Ravenna (the county seat) and 
bought a new Second Reader for me. T ey doubt- 
less had other matters to attend to at Ravenna 
on that occasion; but when they set out and when 
they returned I assumed that the only business 
that took them to town was to buy the book. 

ffi do not think that I load any regular studies 
except reading and spelling during all the time 
I attended school in Ohio. I was probably 
tau,v;ht other things in school, as it was the 
custom then to t -ach many things— such as pri- 
mary numbers , local geography , the days of the 
week and the months of the year, tables of meas- 
me, names of prominent of ficials , names of met- 
als ,&c ., without a textbook. I cannot remembet 
that I received any instruction of this charac- 
ter, but. presume that I did. 

The next important event in my life of which 
I hayB. any recollection will be recorded in the 
next chapter . 
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Chapter £11. 
Removal to Michigan. 



In the winter of 1845-6 my father's time was 
occupied largely with hauling goods from Pitts- 
burg, Pa. , to Edinhurg Center. This work was 
done for one Bostwick who carried on a small 
dry-goods and grocery business at the Center 
and purchased his goods mainly at Pittsburg. My 
father always spoke of him as "Delzon" 13 stwick 
from which I infer that his name was Mendels- 
sohn. The time required for these trips to 
Pittsburg and back .ith a team of horses and 
wagon I do not know, but presume that it was at 
least five or six days. I can only remember, 
somewhat indistinctly , the fact that my father 

as ;one at times for a number of days, and that 
I was told where he had gone and for what pur- 
pose . 

I do not know just when my father decided t© 
emigrate to Michigan, nor why he was led to take 
this step. But from remarks made by my parents 
I conclude that in this he followed the example 
and was induced by the representations of the 
Averys — Harvey , Arlington and Eevilo — who, with 
their families, had removed to the State of 
Michigan in 1845 and had settled in Kalamazoo 
County . 

I can remember , with more or less distinctness, 
the pEeparations for moving, the packing of the 
goods in boxes, and the fact that my sister Har- 
riet, my brother Samuel and I slept at my grand- 
father's for a number of nights before our de- 
parture. It is probable that the rest of the 
family did the same, but I do not remember it. 
I can also remember that among my possessions 
about that time was a circular tin whistle in 
which I took great delight. I have been told, 
although I have no recollection of the fact, 
th.t when my parents were packing our goods I 
took occasion to pack my whistle with them and 
that it was somehow "lost in transportation." 
I distinctly remember my ^rief over the loss 
and that I mourned for my whistle for years. I 
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also remember that shortly before our departure 
my Uncle Silas gave me a fine, new Barlow knife, 
with a single blade ,a kind much in vogue in 
those days. Several years after that time I 
loaned the knife to my brother Samuel for a tem- 
porary purpose. He laid it down on the beam of 
a plow he was using, forgot it and plowed it un- 
der the ground. Five or more years later I ac- 
cidentally discovered the knife while I was at 
work in the field v/here it was lost , but its 
usefulness as a knife had departed. 

The larger part of our household goods were 
shipped by my father from Cleveland , Ohio , ad- 
dressed to himself at Kalamazoo , Michigan . His 
intention was (and it was so indicated on the 
packages) that they should be taken by boat to 
Detroit , thence to Kalamazoo by rail. But the 
Michigan Central Railroad was not then con- 
structed as far as Kalamazoo , and it is probable 
that, partly on this account and partly because 
iy father marked the packages with the word 
"Steam" instead of "By rail" and partly tlirough 
carelessness on the part of the carriers, the 
goods were taken past Detroit and around through 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan and discharged at 
St. Joseph, Michigan, then the principal port on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. In the 
spring or summer of 1846 ,my father hauled these 
goods from St. Joseph to our home, making two 
trips fpr that purpose, each trip requiring not 
far from four days of time. Many of the goods, 
when they reached our home, we re badly damaged 
and some were lost, but my father never attempt- 
ed, so far as I know, to obtain any compensation 
f or the loss . 

Our going to Michigan was delayed for some 
days on account of my sister Jennie iiaving 
scarlet fever. Whether the attack was before 
or after my parents broke up housekeeping and 
went to the house of my grandparents,! cannot 
remember, but I think it was after. My recol- 
lection of the f .ct is very dim indeed, ■©fej'aftg* 
Strangely enough none of the other children in 
the family or in the neighborhood took the dis- 
ease » 
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I can remember somewhat distinctly our set- 
ting out on our journey to Michigan, in the ae« 
Month of April, 1846. For the expedition (for so 
it then seemed to me to be) my father had pro- 
vided two conveyances — one a lumber wagon s with 
bows and sheeting 'instead cf canvas, over the 
top, (somewhat after the fashion of the prairie 
schooners which were quite commcm in the west 
in later years) , drawn by two heavy black horses, 
the other a light buggy with a single seat and 
drawn by one horse, a gray mare. In the wagon 
were carried a bedstead , some bedding, a large 
red chest containing clothing, &c ., and other 
things for which there would be immediate need 
on our arrival at our destination. In the 
chest ray father carried the greater part of Ms 
money, but the amount could not have -been more 
than one hundred to two hundred dollars. 

On the day of our departure the weather was 
warm but the skies were overcast and rain began 
falling soon after we were fairly under way. 
The neighbors began gathering early in the y$ 
morning to bid us good bye, as it was not thought 
probable that they and we would ever meet again 
in this life, and I think that none of us ever 
did. To go from Ravenna to Kalamazoo now fce- 
quires but a few hours ,but it took more than 
the same number of days then, and" people in our 
circumstances traveled very little. This made 
the assembling of the neighbors at our house on 
that April morning a sad and solemn occasion „ 
A hymn was sung, a prayer of fered , tearful good 
byes were said and we were off on our long 
journey ,my mother weeping bitterly ,my father 
looking sad, and my delight at the strange expe- 
rience on which I v/as entering was greatly sub- 
dued by the evidences of grief which I saw but 
did not at all understand. 

"When we started on our journey my father was 
driving the horses that drew the wagon, and ray 
brother Samuel--although he was then only eight 
years old--drove the horse attached to the bug- 
gy. In the wagon were my mother with my broth- 
er Erastus ,then a babe in arms, my sister Jen- 
nie, who was just recovering from scarlet fever 



(and who lay on a bed made up on top of some of 
the boxes in the wagon)and myself , I sitting at 
or near the front of the waggon, close to my 
father. In the buggy my sister Harriet rode 
with my brother Samuel. But this arrangement 
was not maintained throughout the journey. Gen- 
erally my father drove the team and my mother 
or my brother Samuel drove the single horse, but 
I can recall times when my brother drove the 
team, sometimes under my father's direction and 
sometimes alone. I have no remembrance of any 
time when either my sister Jennie or I rode in 
the buggy, but the others of the family rode in 
the wagon or in the buggy as it might happen, 
the place of each depending, I presume, somewhat 
on the condition of the roads over which we 
t raveled . 

It was but natural that our progress/ through 
the country from Ohio to ilichigan should be 
filled with incidents , commonplace enough in 
themselves , but fraught with deepest interest to 
a boy five years of age and of my temperament . 
The diversified character of the country through* 
which our route lay, 'with its charming wealth of 
fi eld b , meadows , woodland and forest; the streams 
and bridges we crossed, the people we met, the 
little towns through which we passed, (for we 
w«»t through no large cities) the country or 
village taverns (there were nc hotels in this 
country in those days) at which we stopped for 
meals or stayed over night, were all impressed 
on my consciousness and given an important 
place in my memory. 

I have no remembrance of the fact, but I have 
heard my father say that on this journey a 
large quantity of cooked food was carried in 
the wagon, and that when we stopped for the 
night , instead of engaging our meals and lodging 
he paid the landlord for our lodging, for the 
feed for the horses and for the privilege of 
preparing and eating our meals in the house ;and 
that we lived largely on the food brought with 
us. I do not remember that I ever heard him 
say how the meal for ourselves and the feed for 
the horses at noon were provided for, and I have 



no recollection whatever on that subject. 

In his later years ay father was not able t© 
tell me very definitely just the route we took 
in going fr»#s Edinburg,to Kalamazoo , but the g«i 
general course was, I presume, in a northeasterly 
direction until we reached Lenawee County in 
Michigan. Whether we went through Adrian I do 
not know, but presume that we did. It is cer- 
tain that we passed over the highway running 
close to the track of the railroad from Adrian 
to Tecumseh and in this way I obtained my first 
sight of a railway engine and train. The road 
was constructed--as were all or nearly all 
railways in those days — of what was called the 
"strap rail", that is, by laying on the ties very 
light pieces of t irr/ber , about four inches square 
I should say, or perhaps less, and on top of 
these wooden rails were spiked flat bars of 
iron,a>>out the width of the rails underneath, 
and from one inch to two inches thick. The di- 
mensions of the rails and iron "straps" are 
given from casual observation many years ago 
and may not be very accurate. 

The first train we saw overtook us. My fath- 
er sav; the smoke of the engine and directed 
those of us who were in the wagon to alight , and 
then called to my mother , who was driving the 
buggy , "Hurry up, the cars are after you I" The 
black horses were tied and my father stood at 
their heads holding them by their bridles. The 
nare was taken cut of the buggy and fastened t© 
a tree. There was time for making all these 
preparations before the train was near enough 
to frighten the horses, as it was not making 
more than fifteen to twenty miles an hour at 
most, the character of the rails not permitting 
a much higher rate of speed. All the horses 
were greatly alarmed but did not act as badly 
as was feared. 

Before we reached Tecumseh we met another 
train and the s.aue preparations as before were 
made. This time the horses seemed more terri- 
fied than on the previous occasion. I remember 
seeing the gray mare, while the train was pass- 
ing, flying round and round the tree to which 



she was tied, wild with terror and vainly trying 
tc break away. I can also remember that a.fter 
one of the trains had passed I went to the 
track, took off my mitten and laid my hand on 
the rail to ascertain whether it was hot. 

At the time wljen ray parents were emigrating 
from Ohio to Michigan, my mother's brothers , Har- 
ry and Lyman, were living in the township of Na- 
poleon, Jackson County , Michigan, and my parents 
so shaped our route that they could visit my 
mother's brothers above|'!amed,on the way . It 
was not intended that we should atop longer 
than a few days, but our stay was prolonged for 
several weeks — two or three or :*ore — on account 
of my sister Jennie being again taken with the 
scarlet fever — a relapse of the former trouble. 
The first attack had been a severe one— so se- 
rious that my grandfather feared that my sister 
would not recover — and the second seemed to be 
as severe as the first . 7/hether she was ill at 
my Uncle Harry's or my Uncle Lyman's home I 
cannot remember ,but think it was at ray Uncle 
Lyman's. All the children of the three fami- 
lies were allowed to be at my sister's bedside 
as much as they pleased during her illness, but 
none of them contracted the disorder. 

From ?:.vpoleon township our way led to Jackson, 
thence along the Territorial Road through Mar- 
shall, Battle Creek and Galesburgh to Kalamazoo . 
Of our parsing through these places I remember 
nothing clearly. I have only a dim impression 
that we stayed at Marshall over night. But I 
remember very clearly our arrival at the Averys 
on Grand Prairie, a few miles west of Kalamasoo 
and the effusive greetings we received and that 
Jane Avery — Arlington's wife — lifted mo out of 
the wagon and led or carried me into the house, 
saying to me at the same time, "That's the talk, 
ray boy," though I hadn't uttered a word. 

How long we remained at the Averys I do not 
k^ow but think that it was not longer than a 
week or two before my father bargained for a 
farm and moved on to it with his family. He 
purchased the northeast quarter of section 
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twenty-one , township two south, range nine west,*- 
the land lying in the township of Charleston, 
Kalamazoo county. I have often remarked that 
had ray father searched the whole county over he 
could hardly have found a poorer quarter sec- 
tion of land. Just why he sslected it I do not 
know, as there was an abundance of land in Mich- 
igan for sale cheap at that time. The tide of 
immigration nich rolled into the State from 
about 1832 to 1840 was receding and many who 
had come into the State during the period named 
had become homesick or discouraged and were 
anxious to sell out and return to the more 
t ickly settled States in the east , whence they 
had come . 

The reasons which influenced my father in 
making the choice he did were probably these: 
He was anxious to secure a considerable quanti- 
ty of land, and so was willing to sacrifice 
quality for quantity. Another reason may have 
be m that in buying the Charleston farm he was 
able to pay a part of the price by the seller 
agreeing to take some of the personal property 
my father brought from Ohio . I am sure that 

he gray mare and buggy and I think the black 
team and wagon were thus disposed of. At any 
rate my father parted with the three horses, the 
wagon and buggy, soon after we moved upon the 
farm. 

The land my father purchased was fertile but 
very stony, so full of stones that in places 
cultivation was well nigh impossible. It >vas 
also quite hilly and abounded in little ponds, 
so that there was, in the whole, a great deal of 
waste land. The better and more level part of 
the farm was farthest from the road, thus com- 
pelling those who tilled the land to o a long 
distance to their work. When toy father bought 
the farm he was assured that a highway would be 
laid out on the west line of the farm, and his 
intentions were to remote or abandon the build- 
ings on the road running on the east side of 
the farm and build on the highway on the west 
side when the latter should be established and 
opened. This would bring his residence half a 



mile nearer the market town ,Galesburgh ,and add 
greatly to the appearance of the "una when seen 
from the road. But when, after some months, he 
attempted to .have the west read established the 
project met with so strong opposition that it 
had to "be abandoned. 

My father purchased the farm of one Ansel 
Shaler. Rjvilo Shaler , Thomas Shaler , Ansel Sha- 
ler, Thomas Gray, and a man named Bobbins , had 
moved into t'-iat neighborhood a few years before 
our advent. Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Robbins were 
sisters of the Shalers and the Shaler s and 
Thomas Gray had purchased farms lying near each 
other. Thomas Shaler and Thomas Gray remained 
in that neighborhood for a number of ye>.rs,but 
Revilo Shaler died and Ansel Shaler and Robbins 

ont elsewhere, I do not know where. T/hen we 
arrived Mr . Robbins was living on the farm that 
had been owned by Revilo Shaler. 

When my father purchased the farm of Ansel 
Shaler the latter had no deed of the trac#. He 
had entered it at the land office but had never 
completed the purchase. My father afterwards 
paid to the United States the amount due for 
the land and the patent deed was issued to him. 
How much he paid for the land in all I cannot 
recall, but I think it was three hundred and 
fifty dollarsjand a part or the whole of the 
personal property I have mentioned. 

The only remembrance I have of our going from 
Grand Prairie to take possession of our home in 
Charleston is of the last part of the journey. 
I presume that we all went together in the same 
manner as that in which we came from Ohio, but 
of that I am by n© means certain. All that I 
remember is that my -father , my brother Samuel 
and I were riding in a wagon and my brother re- 
peatedly asked whether each house we came in 
sight of was ours, to which a negative reply by 
my father was given. At length on my brother 
asking the usual question my father answered, 
"No, Mr. Robbins lives in that house." Both my 
brother and I at once siid,"He must be a rob- 
in." My father then pointed out our house to 
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us , ..'inch was in sight and only a few rods away 
and on the west side 4f the road, the Robbins 
house being on the east side. 

I naturally approached the house with a great 
deal of curiosity and interest . I had heard 
one or both ay parents say that it was not a 
good house nor a very bad one. So when I walk- 
ed through the front door into the one room the 
house contained, I looked about me with a criti- 
cal air and announced in an oracular way , "A 
pretty good house." As this house was my home 
for eleven or twelve years, and as it was very 
similar to all the dwellings in that part of 
the country at that time, I v/ill describe it 
rather minutely. 

There was but one room in the house, about 
fourteen by fourteen feet , as nearly as I can 
now estimate its dimensions. It was made of 
unhewn logs,notched at the ends so as to leave 
little space between the logs. In this space 
triangular strips of wood of irregular lengths 
were inserted from the outside and covered with 
wet clay, so as to make the r/alls practically 
impervious to the cold. The house had no found- 
ation, the bottom logs being laid on the ground. 
At what was deemed a proper distance from the 
ground the timbers for the upper floor were 
laid, which were simply rough logs placed about 
four to six feet apart , the ends resting on the 
east and west walls of the house — if such they 
could properly be called. In the house I am 
describing the space between the lower floor 
and the upper floor logs was only about five 
feet and ten inches, so that a tall man could 
stand upright only in the spaces between the . 
ceiling logs. I remember that Revilo Avery,/ 
while visiting at our house, used often to bump 
his head on these logs while passing from one 
part of the room to another. 

After two or three logs had been laid above 
the logs for the upper floor, no more were laid 
on the east and west sides of the house, and on 
the north and south sid«s the logs were cut 
shorter, so that ouch log was about two feet 
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lees in length than the ©ne next beneath it , the 
top log at each end being only two. feet long or 
thereabouts. In the spaces thus left at the 
ends of the upper logs the ends of the roof 
tinbers were laid, which were simply long,«*a 
straight , rough poles running from the north to 
the south end of the house, hear each end ©f 
these poles a hole was bored and a correspond- 
ing hole in the log on which the end of the 
pole rested, and the pole was fastened by stout 
wooden pins driven through the end of the pole 
and into the log. ifo roof-boards were used nor 
shingles, but the covering of the house consist- 
ed of what were called "shakes" , the game being 
strips of wood aoout three feet long, cut as 
thin as possible from quartered logs with an 
instrument c .lied a "fro", but whether spelled 
f-r-o or f-r-o-w $ do not know. These shakes we 
were laid on the roof-poles and lapped like 
shingles, but were not nailed as nails were too 
scarce and too expensive to be used when their 
use could possibly be dispensed with. They, the 
shakes, were held in place by slender poles laid 
across and at the middle of each row and firm- 
ly secured by strips of wood fastened to each 
end of the pole and to the side of the end logs 
of the house by boring through one end of the 
strip and into the end of the pole,and by bor- 
ing through the other end of the strip and into 
the house log and driving wooden pins in the 
holes thus bored; in that way saving nails, as wa 
•as done in the fastening of the roof-poles. 
Roofs constructed in that way were far fom be- 
ing tight, but they would generally shed the 
rain except during the hardest storms. Hot/ 
much the roof of our house lacked of being im- 
pervious to storms is shown by the fact that in 
bhe winter season I have many times on arising 
in the morning found my bed and the floor of 
'he upper room thickly covered with snow. 

In many log houses the floor was constructed 
of what were called "puncheons" , logs split in 
halves, the flat side roughly dressed with an 
adze and laid on the ground, the flat side up- 
permost . In our house the lower floor was con- 
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structed of logs laid on the ground and covered 
ith "boards (or piank-Jabout an inch and a halilto 
tv;o inches thick. Whether these boards ,or 
plank ,v/ere nailed to the log3 underneath them, I 
cannot say, but think that they were not. The / 
upper floor was of rough inch boards loosely 
laid on the logs which supported them, and with 
such large Bpaces between the boards that when 
the upper floor was swept no small part of the 
sweepings would fall into the room below. The 
upper room was reached by open stairs — or 
steps — in the northeast corner of the lower 
room. 

There were two doors to the house, one on the 
east and one on the west side. There were two 

indows to the room below, one close to and 
south of the door on the east side of the house 
the other at about the center of the room on 
the south side. The chamber was lighted by a 

all window on the south end. If I remember 
aright each of the lower windows had but a sin- 
gle s ish containing about twelve panes of glass 
seven by nine inches in size. The door frames 
and window frames were fastened by boring 
through the frames into the ends of the logs at 
the sides and driving in wooden SBoasn pins. 

At the north end of the house wae the fire- 
place and chimney, t2is former an opening througr 
the end of the house, five feet or more wide anc 
about four feet high, with a thin wall made of 
rough stones on the east and west sides of the 
openingjand extending some three feet outside ol 
the housefand connected at the north by another 
wall of the s me sort and height ,thus enclosing 
on three sides a space about three by four feel 
and opening into the room. The bottom vras pav- 
ed with flat stones as broad and thin as could 
be found, this pavement extending into the room 
a short distance, the broadest stone being plac- 
ed farthest inside the room and forming the 
hearth-stone of the pioneers of the west. On 
the wall forming the fireplace a chimney was 
built of rough, thin strips of wood about three 
inches wide and laid up in the same fashion as 
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the logs of the house, except that the ends 
were not tapered. The spaces "between these 
strips were filled with wet clay and the same 
material was smeared on the inside of the chim- 
ney. It sometimes happened that this plaster- 
ing would he disintegrated in places and the 
chimney take fire, and though fires caused "by 
"a defective flue" were not so common in those 
days as in later years, houses were sonetimes 
destroyed in that way. 

Within the fireplace swung the crane, which 
was a rather thin "bar of iron, long enough to 
reach almost from one side to the other of the 
f ireplace , forked and hinged at one end, the sta- 
tionary hinges at the end of each fork "being 
imbedded in the wall, one hinge above the other. 
Thus the free end of the crane could he s ung 
forward to load it with the pots and kettles, 
and swung hack to "bring them over the fire. 
These utensils were hung from the crane by what 
were called 0 pot hooks" , small bars of iron, 
round or flat,of different lengths, with a hook 
at each end, one hook passing over the crane, the 
other under the hail of the pot or kettle. The 
"baking was done either outside the house in a 
"brick oven or "before the fireplace in what was 
known as a "Connecticut baker," a small, low 
construction of sheet iron and tin, in which 
food could he baked "by heat reflected from the 
fire. 

For a considerable time after taking possess- 
ion of the farm, the lower room of the house I 
have described served the family as living *e«-: 
room, "bed room, kitchen and dining room. 3dy 
father and mother slept in a bed in the south- 
west corner of the room. My "brother Erastus 
slept either in the bed with hie parents or in 
a trundle-bed which was kept under the larger 
bed "by day and trundled out for use at night . 
In the northwest corner of the room were ehei 
shelves which took the place of a pantry. The 
dining table stood in the south-east part of 
the room. The four older children slept in two 
beds in the upper room. In the upper room was 



also the large chest containing clothing and 
some other things. In this room were kept my 
mother's spinning-wheel , reel , loom and flax 
wheel when not in use. TThen my mother wished 
to use any one of these articles it was taken 
down stairs and used near the south-east cor- 
ner of the room, t lie dining table being reduced 
to as small dimensions as possible by lowering 
the leaves, in order to make room for the wheel 
or loom. There was also a bureau somewhere in 
the house but where it generally stood I can- 
not now remember. I have now named all the 
furniture (except a few chairs and a clock out 
of repair-ftlhat we possessed of whidi I have 
any recollection. 

At "some time within a year or two after we 
began living in the house I have described my 
father built an addition to it almost wholly 
by his own labor, the only assistance he had 
being called in when the building was put to- 
gether. It was constructed of logs split in 
halves, with the flat side within. It was per- 
haps ten by twelve feet in size and formed 
what was called a "lean-to" , being placed on 
the west side of the main building, the logs of 
the addition forming the enclosure on three 
sides and the logs of the raain building form- 
ing the other side. The rcof was constructed 
like that of the other building, except that it 
sloped in one direction only,from east to west. 
There were no logs or beams or floor of any 
kind between the ground floor and the roof of 
this structure. The west door of the main 
building opened into the new part in which new 
part there was one window, located on the west 
side. This room was not warmed in any way ex- 
cept by the '.eat of trie main room when the 
door Breading into the lean-to was left open. 
After a time this part of the house was used 
by my sisters, my brother Samuel and myself as t 
a sleeping room, the bed occupied by my sisters 
being on the south side of the room, that of ray 
brother and myself on the north side. 

The new part of the house had one most ser- 
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ious defect . The roof had. to carry off not on- 
ly the rain that fell on it but that which fell 
on the west aide of the rcof of the raain "build- 
ing. She result was that in every rain-storm 
of any magnitude the rain poured through the roo 
in streams. The resultant discomfort ban be 
neither imagined nor described. This defect 
led my father, after the lapse of a few years, 
to tear down the "lean-to" and remove it to 
the north side of the main building. The fire- 
place and stick chimney were removed and a 
doorway opened . .ere the fireplace had been, a 
brick chimney t resting ©n the upper floor of the 
older part of the house, was built by my father, 
and a stove purchasedjwith which to do the cook- 
ing. 

As I have anticipated some parts of this nar- 
rative by telling of the building of the addi- 
tion to the -ouB8 on the farm, I will briefly 
add that about the year 1853 or 1854 my father 
had a roughly framed , roughly enclosed and rough- 
ly finished room added to the house on the east 
side and tr.ese three rooms formed the abode of 
the family until after the death of my mother. 
In 1857 or 1858 a new house was built a few 
rods southeast of the old one. At the time of 
this writing the latter house is still stand- 
ing, though some additions to it have been con- 
structed since my father sold the farm in the 
year 1860. 
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Of the one hundred and sixty acres of land 
bich my father purchased in Kalamazoo County, 
about ten acres, lying directly south of the 
house, had beeeh cleared andjw«re under cultiva- 
tion^when my father 'cook possession ©f the farm. 
This ten acre tract was divided into two parcels 
of atLoUt equal extent by a rail fence running 
east and west. Growing close tarfthe fence was 
a young peach tree, of a variety |alled the "Rare- 
ripe" and bearing excellent fruit — the only 
fruit tree on the farm at that time. Jborth of 
the house only sufficient space for a barn-yard 
had been cleared, the woods approaching to within 
about ten rods of the house. In t3iis space 
stood a shed, closed on three sides and open tow- 
ards the road on the east. The roof was a cov- 
ering of straw and this shed furnished the only 
shelter for the live stock on the place, there 
being no barn. In the extreme north-west corner 
©f the farm about ten acres had been cleared of 
the timber and had been plowed at some time, I 
think, but no crop was growing ©n this clearing 
when we came upon the farm. Aside from the two 
cleared pieces I have mentioned , the farm was an 
unbroken wilderness of the same character as 
that which caver ed the major part of the south- 
ern portion of the lower peninsula of Michigan 
at the time of which I write. Land of this sort 
was termed "oak openings!! to distinguish it from 
"timbered land," that is, land covered principal 
ly with beech and maple timber, the trees on the 
"timbered land" growing much nearer together and 
much taller than did the oaks and the few scat- 
tered hickory trees growing with them on the 
"oak openings."" Before the settlement of Michi- 
gan by the whites, the Indians kept the woods 
free from undergrowth by burning the leaves on 
the ground in the spring; but when our family 
came to Michigan this annual burning of the 
leaves in the woods had been so long neglected 
that a c©nsiderable growth of saplings had fill- 
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ed the spaces "between the larger trees , adding 
greatly to the labor of clearing the land. 

I cannot remember what crops — if any — my fat lif- 
er raised on the clearing near the house in the e 
summer of 1846. I have an indistinct impression 
that he sowed the south five acres with spring 
tfheat and planted the north five acres with 
corn. Of course he planted a garden in front of 
the house, but he obtained nearly ail the food 
for his fajnily that summer by working for the 
neighbors ( taking his pay in provisions. He took 
a field of grass belonging to Stephen Eldred,on 
Climax Prairie, to dut on shares and thus obtain- 
ed provender for his animals during the winter. 
I have heard him say that in harvest time he re- 
ceived one busBiel of wheat for each day's work 
that he did. Of money he received, none as there 
was almost none at that time in that part of 
Michigan where we lived. The people ate what 
they raised, and for clothing they exchanged eith- 
er their labor or the products of their farms. 
One Methodist preacher , whose circuit (the Kalama- 
zoo Circuit) at about that time embraced all the 
territory in southwestern '.-lien igan, once told me 
that in those days he hardly saw a dollar in 
money from one year to another, and yet he and 
his family lived comfortably by means of the 
provisions and dry goods given him by the mem- 
bers of the church he served, and by others. V/hen 
my father and mother came to Michigan each of 
them had a silver fifty cent piece, a gift from 
Major Peirce,as keepsakes, hut as my father had 
no produce from his farm to exchange' for grocer- 
ies, these mementoes were parted With for tea, 
which could not otherwise be procured. It would 
require quite too much spape to tell of the va- 
rious expedients resorted to by the pioneers of 
those days to eke out their slender fare . And 
in spite of their efforts and ingenuity in this 
direction they suffered many real hardships*. I 
can distinctly remember that in our family none 
oh the five growing children was given one half 
as much to eat as wo;. Id be allowed to any healthy 
child in these dayB. Pood was so scarce that it 
was necessary that we should be limited to an a- 
mount so small that we seldom kne\r what it was 
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not to "be hungry,, 

As regards clothing the conditions were slight- 
ly better , though far from being comfortable. £y 
parents brought into .Michigan a fair quantity of 
clothing for themselves and their children and 
as one article after another was worn out it was 
replaced by something not so good but which 
would answer the purpose. ) r \y father raised 
sheep and my mother scoured , cai'ded and spun the 
wool, dyed it and wove it into cloth and fashion- 
ed and riade the clothes for neatly every member 
of the family ,male and female. This cloth was 
of a sort called "homespun" in those days and a 
garment made of it could be worn every day f-,r 
years, .ly father had a "Sunday suit" and ray 
raother a "best dress" and these sufficed for 
Sunday wear and for extra occasions for a num- 
ber of years. Jy father also raised flax for a 
few year a, which he broke and hetcheled and which 
ray mother spun on a flax wheel and from it made 
much of the linen used in our house for several 
years. 

The problem of supplying head- gear ai>d cover- 
ing for the feet had to be solved in a different 
way from that of furnishing clothing for the 
rest of the body. My father brought a hat and 
my mother a bonnet into the State when we came 
from Ohio. I remember nothing of my mother's 
bonnet except that she had one. !Iy father's hat 
was of much the game shape as the silk hats of 
the present day, but wa3 much wider at the top 
than at the bottom of the crown, and was made of 
beavers' fur. The girls wore sunbonnets in sum- 
mer and in winter wore vvoolen hoods krit by my 
mother or by my sister Harriet ,while the boys 
wore caps the year round, but hov; they were con- 
structed or obtained before my parents were able 
to buy them, I have no rca.iembrance . 

In the summer ail the children wont barefoot- 
ed. Until I was about twelve; ye irs of age, it 
was a matter of course for me to lay off ny 
shues early in the spring and not put them on a- 
gain until late in the fall. But in the winter 
shoes were a necessity and these could not be 
furnished at home. I do not think that a shoe- 
maker ever came to our house and made the shoes 
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for the family, as was the custom in some locali- 
ties at that time and at an earlier period, hut I 
well remember that something more than a ylar 
after we came to Michigan all the children in «t 
our family were taken by my father to the shop 
of Moses Hodgman at Climax Corners and the feet 
of each one measured for a pair ©f shoes. 

It ought t© be said in this connection that ir 
those days clothing was as sparingly furnished 
and as carefully husbanded as was food. I can- 
not remember anything definite as to the cloth- 
ing of the girls ,but I do remember that through 
the whole of my boyhood I never were anything in 
the shape of underclothing. In winter I wore a 
coat , vest , shirt and trousers of homespun cloth, 
knitted half- hose , shoes and a cap. In summer I 
wore only a cap, a shirt made of coarse cotton 
goods— like denim— and a pair of homespun trous- 
ers held up by knitted sus,enders. 

At some time in the spring or summer of 1846 
my father purchased a cow that was called "Old' 
Red" by the family on account of her color. She 
proved to be a good milker and her progeny in- 
creased from year t© year until we had a fairly 
good but small herd of horned cattle, the males 
being, used as working oxen and the females ad- 
ding to the supply of milk for the family and 
butter for family use>and for sale. "Old Red" 
lived to be more thaid twenty ye <rs of age and 
was finally slaughtered for beef;but so rapidly 
did she take on flesh during the fattening proc- 
ess that the flesh was as tender as that from 
the carcass of a young steer 0 

I cannot remember whether it was in the autumn 
of 1846 or in the spring of 1847 that my father 
purchased a French pony,a bay mare, which my sis- 
ter Harriet named "Kate." The pony was bought 
of a man named Henry Dickie, who lived on a road 
running north and south about a mile east of the 
road on which we lived. JSy father paid twenty- 
five dollars for the mare, and the colts he rais- 
ed from her were sold at various times for sums 
aggregating four hundred dollars or more, and for 
nearly ten years she was a most faithful servant 
of the family , strong for her size, always in good 
health and a most willing worker. At about the 
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same time ray father must tore procured a yoke of 
oxen in some way, though from whom they were pur- 
chased and what their size, color or character- 
istics may have been I have little recollection. 
I can remember that their names were "Duke" and 
"Dime" and I think that they were red in color. 
And it was in 184 7,1 think, that my father ob- 
tained a small number of sheep ©f Matthew Gray, 
under an agreement to return double that number 
at the end of three years. This did not prove 
to be a very profitable agreement to my father, 
as the sheep he received were not very prolific 
and when he delivered to Mr. Gray the number ©f 
sheep required by the terms of the contract, 
there were very few left. 

I mention these steps taken by my father to 
stock his farm with domestic animals , because 
they are a part of the history ©f our family and 
had an influence — though an indirect ©ne--©n my 
life in my boyhood. 

It may have been in the fall of 1846, though I 
am pretty sure that it was in the spring of 1847, 
that my father set ©ut about fifty very young 
apple trees in the field next south ©f ©ur house. 
In purchasing these trees my father had another 
experience of what he always called his "bad 
luck" but which was, I think, due t© his want af 
care and good judgment. Instead of going to the 
proprietor of a nursery who was well known for 
his knowledge of the business and for being 
trustworthy , my father went te a man named Angell, 
near Battle Greek, who had a "cheap" lot of trees 
about which he knew very little, not knowing what 
varieties he had nor the location of the kinds 
he kept in stock. My father told him that he 
wished as ;^reat a variety as possible of early, 
fall and winter apples. Mr. Angell suggested 
that if they were to go through the nursery and 
select a few trees from each row, a variety would 
be secured in this way. This was done. But 
when, after three ©r four years, the trees came 
into bearing, it was found that nearly half were 
of one, unknown kind', a fairly good, fall sweet. 
There was one tree bearing early apples, one Se4k- 
ne- further ,one Rambo,one Greening, a few ©there 
of standard varieties , several of decidedly poor 
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quality , and ©ne which I chose as my particular 
tree on account of its size, "bore fruit so decid- 
edly inferior that it was evident that the tree 
had never been grafted. 

The township in which my father settled in 
Michigan, was named "Charleston" in honor of 
Charles If. Hichols,one of the early inhahitants 
of the township. As "before stated, raj' father's 
farm was the nerth-west quarter of section twen- 
ty-one of that township ,the north-east corner of 
the farm being at the geographical center of the 
township. The farm adjoined a highway running 
north and south from a highway leading from 
Galeshurgh to Climax, on the south, to the Terri- 
torial Road, on the north, a thoroughfare running 
from Detroit t© St . Joseph and passing through a 
number of what are now among the principal cit- 
ies of southern Michigan. The distance from our 
house to Galeshurgh was about the same by the 
Climax road as by the Territorial , hut we usually 
chose the latter, just why I rto not know, as by 
this road we had to ascend a high hill in ;;oing 
from the valley of the Kalamazoo to our farm, 
which was situated in that part of the township 
known as "The Hill." In returning to our home 
from Galeshurgh by the Climax read there were no 
difficult ascents. 

For a year or two after our removal to Midi igan 
our nearest neighbor was Rowenus Bobbins, the 
house iri which he lived being less than a quar- 
ter ©f a mile south of ours and on the ether 
side of the road. His family consisted of him- 
self, his wife, a daughter named Mary, about the 
age of my sister Harriet, and a s on, Henry , about 
my own age. I have a strong impression that 
there was a baby also ,but of this I am net sure. 
In the family was a "bound boy" named Oscar (his 
surname I never knew) of about the same age as 
my brother Samuel. A little more than half a 
mile south of our house was the only other house 
between ours and the Climax road, the residence 
©f Miles Palmer. His house was, like ours, on the 
west side ©f the road. There were three chil- 
dren in the family , James , about a year younger 
than I, John and Jerome, the latter an infant. On 
the Climax road, to the east, were the homes of 



Matthew Gray(?) , Isaac Smith and William H. Knapp, 
all within a mile from the junction of the road « 
on which we lived with the Climax road; while to 
the west, and within about the name distance .were 
the homes of Ebenezer Flanders, Thomas Shale r, 
Pixley Judson, Thomas Gray and Frederick P.Hawver. 
All the houses I have named were on the south 
side of the road, except those of Pixley Judson 
and F.P.Hawver. All these people lived in log 
houses similar to ours, but generally larger and 
m some respects better than the one in which we 
lived. 

In the family of Matthew Gray were two sons, 
Samuel and Willard. Isaac Smith at that time had 
no children. In the Knapp home was ©ne son, Ed- 
gar, The ether children in the neighborhood 
were Myron Flanders , Thomas Shaler ,Tyrissa Shaler, 
Mary,\7illiam and Charles Judson, Juliette , Charles, 
Hannah and Orlando Gray, and John and Frances 
Hawver. In all the families I have named, except 
those of Miles Palmer and Matthew Gray, one or 
more children were born in after years, but the 
list I have given embraces all I can remember 
who were in existence at the time of our arrival 
in the neighborhood • 

To the northward there were no settlers between 
our house and the Territorial road. On that 
thoroughfare and east of the junction with it ©<f 
the highway on which we lived, dwelt Asa G\mn, 
John P. West , a man named Rowley, and perhaps oth- 
ers whom I have forgotten; while to the west liv- 
ed Orrin IT. Giddings(I think) ,Orra Bush, Benjamin 
F. Toby and Alonzo Imus. Jacob Blass took pos- 
session of the O.U.Giddings farm soon after we 
came into the county, and I am not sure that Gid- 
dings was occupying it at the time ©f eur arri- 
val, nor am I at all certain that the Imus family 
were residents of the township when we came t© 
Michigan. Hone of the people living on the Ter- 
ritorial road were in what we considered our 
neighborhood, but they were people with whom I en 
came in contact, to some extent, in later years. 

Asa Gunn,who lived ©n the Territorial road, 
quite near the end ©f the highway en which our 
house stood, was the first white inhabitant of 
Charleston, having settled in the township in the 



year 1834. He was a very peculiar character. He 
waa considerably older than the great majority 
of the people living in Kalamazoo countv i n his 
day, they being .for the most part , rather" young 
people. He was one of the earlier settlers in 
the count;/ and when he arrived he could have had 
hie choice of some of the most fertile tracts in 
that part of the State! But for some unexplain- 
ed reason he selected a piece which consisted 
chiefly of wet marsh land, the remainder being 
mostly infertile, sandy knells. 3fe was far from 
being social in his ways, his usual manner being 
taciturn and abrupt to an extent that appeared 
to be almost unfriendly. He was not a member ©f 
any church, nor in any way religious in his nat- 
ure, and sometimes was known to use profane lan- 
guage. But he never ate a meal in his own house 
without a blessing being asked on the food. On 
one occasion he had a young man named Beckwith 
working for him for a day only, Then the noon- 
day meal was served, Gunn r quested Beckwich t© 
ask the blessing. Beckwith replied that he 
didn't know hew. —you, "said Gunn, "then its 

time you did," and proceeded t® ask a blessing 
himself, in all sincerity. 

I have very little remembrance of the events 
that transpired in our family or in the communi- 
ty during the late spring and early summer of 
1846 and before the time when I bagan attending 
school; and of that even£ my memory is quite hazy 
and dim. I am unable to tell in what month the 
school began, but presume it to have been in May. 
At that period in the history of Michigan it was 
usual to have two terms of school, one beginning 
in Slay and lasting three months, the other begin- 
ning late in JTovember or early in December and 
also continuing three months. Only the smaller 
pupils attended school during the summer term, 
the older ones remaining at home to work. The 
school in our district was held that summer in a 
small, fj amed building on the south side of the 
Climax road , between the .houses of B.G.Flanders 
and Thomas Shaler, about a mile from our house. I 
do not know to what use the building had been 
put before it was used for a schoolhouse. It 
vas afterwards transformed into a dwelling house. 



I think th .t the only books I carried to school 
that summer were a McGuffy's Third Header and a 
rebstar's Elementary Spelling Book. I went to 
school alene,my sister Harriet and brother Sam- 
uel "being kept at home, the one t© assist in the 
housework and the other to work en the farm, al- 
though they \iere only ten and eight years ef age 
respectively. 

The teacher employed by the school officers of 
our district that summer, was a Miss Mary Jane 
7>est,a daughter of John P. West before named. 
She afterwards told my mother that when I pre- 
sented myself at school with a Third Reader, she 
hid no idea that I could read a word from it and 
that she had never before been so surprised as 
she was when I read the whole of the first read- 
ing lesson in the book without hesitation and 
without mispronouncing a word. 

I am not able to remember what studies I fol- 
lowed during my first term of school in Michigan 
but I am reasonably certain that reading and 
spelling embraced the whole curriculum so far as 
I ".as concerned. 3?ut I can remember going to 
and from school better than I can recall what 
occurred during the sessions. I went alone, and 
for a considerable part of the way between our 
house and the Climax road the road was a :nore 
wagon- tfaCk |With dense woods on either side. I 
was a nervous , imaginative child and I had heard 
people talk a great dial ah out the wild beasts 
then not uncommon in that part ef the country. 
The wolves had been practically exterminated , but 
bears were frequently seen and occasionally a 
panther was heard to scream in the night . It is 
not strange that I was in -reat terror while ¥>a 
passing through the woodr in the morning and a- 
gain in the afternoon. And this feeling of fear 
was not confined to that summer. Until I was 
more than twelve years ©Id I was an exceedingly 
timid child, and when I had to go anywhere alone 
I was continually conjuring up fears of some 
sort. The fear of wild beasts gradually gave 
place, to the fear of other things even less to 
be apprehended. I can remember that for a long 
time after reading of the great earthquake in 
Lisbon, Portugal , I was apprehensive that the 



ground might open at any instant and swallow me. 
And after I "began to read newspapers I was in 
fear' of robbers and murderers. What I had to be 
robbed of or why any ©ne should want t© take my 
life, were considerations that did not enter into 
the matter at all. 

There was no school in out district during the 
winter of 1846-7 for want of a place to hold the 
sessions. A new schoolhouse was contemplated or 
in process of <5»nstruction,but was not yet availi- 
able and the place where the summer term had be,en 
held was not large enough. What I did with my^'.ft 
time that winter I do not remember, but presume *h 
that it was spent mostly in play. But I can re- 
call the fact that I read a great deal from my 
school reader which I kept in a drawer ©f the bu- 
reau, which , if I remember aright , then stood in the 
lean-to on the west side of the house. On ©ne 
occasion during a pastoral call by the Methodist 
minister assigned to the Climax Circuit — Rev .Mr, 
Young— I went to the place where the book was 
and carried it into the front part of the house 
where the minister and my parents were sitting. 
I had a string tied about the book by which I 
carried it. When I entered the room Mr. Young 
said, "That's the boy for me;he has a book," My 
father remarked that I had it tied up so that it 
shouldn't get away. It is possible that this 
incident occurred at a time later than that to 
which I have assigned it, but I give the time ac- 
cording to my best recollection. I am absolute- 
ly certain that the minister was the Rev. Mr 0 
Young, so that the occurrence must have been dur- 
ing his pastorate over the Climax Circuit , which 
I am quite sure was from September ,1846 , to Sep- 
tember ,1847 . 

On the first day of February, 1847 ,my brother 
Dempster Dudley was born. I can remember little 
of his infancy. As soon as he was able t© walk 
and to talk it became evident that he was a 
child possessing an exceedingly bright intellect, 
was quick to acquire knowledge and had a very 
retentive memory. Had not misfortune overtaken 
him, there can be no doubt that he would have 
been a scholar of no ordinary ability. But in 
1852 he had an attack of measles and suffered a 



relapse from which inf lammati ©n of the "brain was 
develeped. Par several weeks his life was des- 
paired of but he rallied for a time only t© he- 
come a victim ©f epilepsy hy which his mdnd was 
gradually impaired to such an extent that it fi- 
nally became necessary t© provide for his care 
and treatment in a public infirmary. He died in 
August ,1897, at the Michigan Asylum for the In- 
sane , at Kalamazoo , having been an inmate of that 
institution for more than twenty years. 

In the spring ©f 1847 a new family moved int© 
the neighborhood , George W. Steuard(as the name w. 
was spelled), his wife and daughter ,the latter a 
child of about my own age and named Almeda Lovi- 
cy(aa she and her parents spelled her name). Mr. 
Steuard was a step- son of Matthew Gray, and his 
wife was a sister ©f Thomas Gray. Matthew Gray 
and Thomas Gray were not in any way related. Mr. 
Steuard and family had lived in Michigan a few 
years before, their residence then being in the 
township of Pavilion , Kalamazoo County. But on 
account ©f the mental condition ©f his wife he 
returned to their former home in Niagara County, 
New York, and from there again returned to Michi- 
gan and sec tied in Charleston, as has been stated. 
I have named the family ©f Matthew Gray as one 
©f these residing in Charleston when my father 
moved into that township. I think that such was 
the car,e,but I am by no means sure that Matthew 
Gray and family and George Steuard and family - 
did not come t© Michigan at the same time, name- 
ly, in the spring ©f 1847. 

F©r a shert time the Steuards lived in a h»use 
near the ©ne where Rewenus Robbins and family 
lived, and ©n the same farm. Afterwards Mr. Steu- 
ard and family lived in the same house with Mat- 
thew Gray, en the south side ©f the Climax road 
and a little way east of the end ©f the r©ad 
running past our house. 

Late in the fall of 1846 ©r early in the year 
1847, my father moved a small framed building 
from where it stood near the road and about half 
way between the Iiouse and the south line ©f the 
farm,t© a place a short distance north ©f the 
house and not far from the shed that has been 
■ 



mentioned. This transfer was accomplished "by- 
calling for the assistance of several of the 
neighbors with their ex teams , raising the "build- 
ing a few inches with levers and putting under 
it two strong pieces of rough, round timber, a few 
feet longer than the building, chamfered at to 
ends and connected by cross-timbers t© keep them 
from spreading. Several teams of oxen were 
hitched te each of the two "runners" and by 
these neans the building was hauled to its place, 
where it served as a stable for the peny and as 
a place for storing grain. 

In the summer of 1847 I again attended school, 
the teacher being the same as in the preceding 
summer — Miss Mary J. West. Shortly after the 
school closed she was married to a young physi- 
cian,Dr. Isaiah J. Bibcock, whose practice was in 
and about Galesburgh. Afterwards and for sever- 
al years he kept a drug store in Galesburgh. In 
the summer of 186© he and his family were living 
on a farm south of Galesburgh and on the south 
side of the Kalamazoo River, he still keeping up 
his practice, when I went to Kalamazoo t© live, 
in 1865, he was engaged in the drug business in 
Kalamazoo. I called on Mrs. Babcock and renewed 
the acquaintance — if such it could be called — of 

lhe m BCh¥rs r of but (very unlike the opinions ©f all 
v my teachers whom I met or knew in later years) 
she seemed to have an unfavorable ©pinion of my 
ability as a lawyer ,and for a good many years 
before her death she was — greatly t© ray regret — 
decidedly unfriendly to me because I failed t© 
win for her a suit in a justice's court, a case 
in which she was proved by the testimony to be 
clearly in the wrong and which could never have 
been justly decided in her favor. 

I cannot remember where the sessions of the 
s hool were held that summer. I cannot make it 
seem that they were held in the new schoolhouse , 
nor that I went t© the same building that I did 
in the previous summer. Hor have I any recol- 
lection whether I did or did not attend school 
during the whole of the term. I think — from 
what occurred afterwards— that my reading book 
was changed frcm McGuffey's Third to Sanders' 
Fourth, Landers' series of school readers being 
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then in general use in the public schools ®f 
Michigan, as McGuffey's was in Ohio. 

During the summer , be sides attending school, I - 
was required to work at home. 7v5y work wa3 large- 
ly "doing chores", such as finding the cow in the 
woods and driving her to the barn-yard , feeding 
the chickens, bringing wood into the house , work- 
ing in the garden, and things of that nature. Be- 
sides doing these things I rode the pony when 
she was hitched to what was called a "shovel 
Plow," used in cultivating corn, the plow being 
held by my brother Samuel. 

In the late summer or early fall of that year, 
1847, my father, with the help ©f my brother and 
myself , plowed the field I have mentioned as sit- 
uated in the northwest corner of the farm. To 
draw the plow, the one yoke of oxen my father 
owned and the pony were used. My father held 
the plow, my brother drove the oxen and I rode 
the pony, the latter being harnessed in front ©f 
the oxen with a small chain extending from the 
whiff letree to the ring in the ox-yoke. The 
plowing was Mard^uch of it being a steep hill- 
side, and the ground being full ©f roots and 
stones. On this account the pony manifested a 
great deal of ill temper, not by refusing to draw 
but by tossing her head viciously , thus straining 
and hunting my hands and arme. At times she be- 
came unmanageable and refused to ©bey the rein 
until my father ©r my brother had caught her by 
the bit and led her back to the place where she 
belonged. I do net remember how much time was 
required t® plow the field, but it must have tak- 
en ten days or more ©f very hard work from early 
morning until late at night. Of course I became 
dreadfully tired every day, and even now I look 
back upon that experience as one of the worst of 
my life as regards cruelly hard work, of which I 
think I have had ills'- full share. It must be re- 
membered that I was only six years old and small 
for that age. And this was but the beginning of 
work of the same nature in which I was engaged 
for a number of the years following. 

In the rri-nter of 1847-8 I attended school dur- 
ing practically the whole of the term of three 
months. The sessions were held in a new school- 



house located on chs south side of the Climax 
road, a short distance east of the residence of 
Thomas Gray. It was constructed of cobblestones 
and was probably about twenty to twenty- five 
feet square on the inside. The interior arrange-t 
ments were these: The only door was on the north 
side and there was ne entny-way of any kind. At 
the south side of the room was the teacher's 
desk. Qn the east and west sides of the room 
a board atout two feet wide forming a writing- 
desk for the older pupils extended nearly the 
whole length of the room and sloped from the 
wall towards the middle of the room. Under this 
desk were shelves for school ■ ooks and in front 
were immovable be nches an which the larger pu- 
pils sat , facing- the wall when writing and at 
other times facing the middle of the room. In 
f ont of these immovable benches were movable 
ones for the smaller pupils and there were other 
movablo benches extending east and west nearly 
acres b the room, one in front of the teacher's 
desk the other in front of and at some distance 
from the door. On either side ©f the door v/ere 
shelves for the head-covering and wraps ef the 
pupils, those for the girls on the east side 
those for the boys ©n the west side ©f the door. 
In the center of the room stood a large box 
stove, by which the room was warmed in winter. 
The building was badly constructed and was al- 
most wholly without ventilation except where the 
walls were badly cracked, the interior was net 
sufficiently or properly furnished , and altogeth- 
er the schoolheuse was illy adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it wae built. But it was as good 
as the majority of country schoolhouses in Mich- 
igan at that time. 

The teacher in our district that winter was a 
&tq. Jeannette Oliver, a sister or half sister (I 
think the latter) of George V. Steuard. She af- 
terwards married a man named Henning,who was 
Captain of a company in the First Regiment of 
Michigan Mechanics and Engineers in the Civil 
War . 

On the first day of school I took my Fourth 
Reader to school with me and when that class was 
called I t;,ok my place with the others, but was 
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promptly sent te my peat "by the teacher as "being 
too young to read from that book. It should be 
explained thaknti n %p^lW|5 and spelling classes 
stood while reading^ and were ranged on the north 
side of the room with their hacks toward the 
door. I ©heyed the order of the teacher with 
many silent tears, while my brother Samuel in- 
formed the teacher that the book I brought was 
the one I had been reading from; but Mrs. Oliver 
evidently thought that I had been allowed t© 
use a book which I was not sufficiently profi- 
cient in reading to use t© advantage, (a not un- 
common "thing in those days in the case of older 
pupils) and persisted in her refusal t© allow me 
to enter that class. But seeing that I was 
nearly heart-broken over the natter, she tried te 
donsole me by saying, "You wouldn't want to stand 
up with all these great big boys," motioning to- 
ward the class, in which were 7/illard Gray, Isaac 
Knapp , (brother of William H.) and a number of 
others of about the same age--fifteen to eight- 
een years. How it came about I do not remember, 
but in a day or two I was standing up with the 
big boys who were in the Fourth Reader class, and 
was reading as well as any ©f them, though I was 
like a pigmy among a lot of giants, 

I cannot remember what my studies were that 
v/intei; but I chink thai reading and spelling 
comprised practically all that were assigned me. 
I am quite confident that I did not take up ge- 
ography until after that winter, such a study as 
mental arithmetic was unknown, no language les- 
sons were given the younger pupils, I was thought 
ta be too young to attempt writing. and only the 
older p\*pils(and very few of those) studied 
grammar. 

I can remember how envious I was of the older 
pupils '/hen I 3aw those who studied arithmetic 
using their slates and slate pencils in "cypher- 
ing" as it was commonly called, ©r, as it was 
sometimes spoken ©f, "doing their sums." In ad- 
dition to learning the rules, each pupil was re- 
quired to solve the problems given in the book 
udder each rule . These were worked out by each 
pupil on his slate and the method of solution 
and the result were left on the slat« and taken 



to the class for the inspection of the teacher 
at recitation time. And ay admiration was equal- 
ly great for the members of the clasi, in grammar, 
when, in "parsing" as it was called ,they used ' 
words and phrases which were to iae wholly unin- 
telligible and wliich for that reason I concluded 
must mean something very profound. 

.But my duties in those days, and for many years 
thereafter ,were net restricted to attending' 
school and learning the lessens that were given 
me. In summer I was required to work at heme in 
the morning and after returning from school in h 
the afternoon. This vork was principally in the 
garden, but it also included other tasks, such as 
finding and driving heme the cattle at night. In 
those days cattle, sheep and swine were allowed 
to run at large, and as the highways, where thej 
ran through the woods, were unf enced, the animals 
were liable to wander many miles in any one of , 
several directions . As one animal in each herd/ 
of cattle usually wore a bell the location cf 
the herd could generally — but not always — be 
discovered when within hearing of the bell. Haay 
times I searched for our cattle far and wide, 
through the forestB , until long after dark arid 
was then obliged to return home without them, to 
be reprimanded for ny want uf success and to re- 
new the search in the morning as soon as it was 
light. Besides bringing the cattle home at 
night, I had to look after a flock of domestic 
fowls, carry in firewood and do other light tasks 
about the house er farm. In winter my work was 
chiefly preparing firewood and bringing it into 
the house. 

There was a condition of affairs relating to 
my attendance at school in the winter of 1847-8 
that made that attendance exceeding uncomfort- 
able for me. In the autumn of 1847 one Truman 
Nichols had been engaged to teach the school in 
out district, but failed to pass an examination 
by the school inspectors , although the require- 
ments as to scholarship were very few and the - 
examination had been far from rigid. But in 
some way Nichols had secured the friendship and 
support of the inhabitants of the southwestern 
cart of the district and of a majority of Vhe " 
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voters in the district ,and it v/as proposed to 
have Nichols teach the school without regard ta 
his qualifications. This my father vigorously 
apposed on the ground that n© part of the prima- 
ry school fund could he us- ! .d to pay the salary € 
of a teacher who did nut hold a certificate frjm 
the school inspectors. The matter caused a gre&t 
commotion throughout the district and v/as final- 1 
ly submitted te the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Inst ruction ,v/h© promptly decided against the 
scheme to employ Nichols, and that put an end to 
it. But the children of the partisans ©f Nich- 
ols evidently thought the my sister ,ny brother 
and I were the ones on whom to visit the offense 
our father load committed , and they subjected us 
to all manner cf abuse and annoyance. One of • 
those who were most active in so doing v/as Ed- 
ward Spaulding,a boy about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, who made me miserable fey every form 
of ill-treatment his ingenuity could devise. I 
could have escaped his persecutions to some ex- 
tent by complaining to the teacher, but this I 
was too timid to d© . Spaulding afterwards did 
geod service as a volunteer in the Union army 
during the Civil w~ar, afterwards joined the regu- 
lar army and, I think t rose to the rank of Captain 
or LTajarv As late as some time in the seventies 
or eighties I could have met him but did not 
care to do so . Long before that time I had 
ceased to feel any resentment toward him on ac- 
count of his ruffainly treatment of me, but eorae- 
how I did not feel that interest in him that I 
should have felt in the case of any ether man 
who had attended school with me when I was a 
jjoung boy. 

I will refrain from giving an extended account 
of the events of the few years of my life next 
following, as there is little in my memory con- 
cerning them that is worthy of record. In the 
summer of 1848 I attended school, the teacher be- 
ing a Miss Alma Durkee. I remember little con- \ 
cerning her except that, she was a pleasant-ap- 
pearing girl, rather refined in her manner and a 
good teacher. I have an impression that she was 
nearly related to a family of that name residing 
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in the school district adjoining ours on the 
i :-oi>.th-weBt and who were reputed to be rather 
rough characters on the masculine side at ltast. 

Years afterwards I defended one of the family 
whan prosecuted for a criminal offense and secur- 
ed his acquittal "by a shrewd cross-examination [ 
of the complaining witnes;: wh* claimed to have 
seen the effense committed. 

In the winter of lS4i3- f j I attended school. The 
name of the teacher was Amy Bailey. Who her 
people v/ere and where th$y lived I have forgot- 
ten if I ever knew. I can remember nothing dis* 
tinctljr in regard t© her except that she shewed 
a great deal of fondness fur the society ef the 
young men who were her pupils, and for that of 
one 5?oung nan in particular. 

That winter I took up the study of geography 
in addition t© reading and spelling. My text- 
hook was — if I remember aright — Mitchell's Prin 
Diary Cleegraphy ,the descriptive parts and the 
maps "being in one volume. The only member of 
the class besides; myself was a boy about three 
years my senior. He found it difficult to learn 
the lesions required by the teacher , while I 
could easily have learned lessons of twice the 
length of those prescribed for my classmate and 
myself . This fact hindered me greatly in my 
work and the parents and older sister of the 
other boy begged of the ueaoher and of me tliat I 
go on with the study without regard to the ether 
member of the class, so that he could have short- 
er lessons and I would not be required to study 
and recite the second time lessons which I had 
recited correctly at the close of the first 
day'»« study . But to this the teacher wuuid not 
dcnsent,and in consequence I was compelled to 
take the whole of the term to finish a textbook 
which I could have wholly committed to meiaery in 
lean than half ef that time had I been permitted 
to de se . 

I did not attend school in the summer of 1849 
nor in any summer during the years following, 
with the single exception that will be hereafter 
stated. I was then eight ye.irs of age and 
streng enough to do such work en the farm as 
would be helpful to my father, and in these days 



boys were net allowed to attend school if there 
was any work which they could do on the farm. My 
duties were as various as the different kinds of 
work to be dene. In the spring I helped spread, 
with a large fork, the piles of stable manure 
that lad been hauled from the barnyard to the 
fields ,and to pick up and place in small piles 
the stones scattered over the surface of the 
meadows or pasture land. I had also to ride the 
pony in front of the oxen for plowing land for 
corn, potatoes or oats, ride the pon£ when drawing 
what was called a "marker" for tracing the rows 
in which corn was to be planted, drop the kernels 
of corn or pieces of potato for my father and 
older brother to cover with their hoes, ride the 
pony when drawing a shovel plow or cultivator f-a 
for the purpose of uprooting the weeds and stir- 
ring the soil between the rows of corn as soon 
as it was fairly above the ground, help my father 
and brother hoe the corn after the plow or cul- 
tivator had gone through it. This process of 
plowing or "cultivating 11 the corn and afterwards 
hoing it was repeated once and sometimes twice 
during the spring and summer. 

In haying time the work given me was to spread 
the ^rass with a fork after the mowers so that 
it would dry more quickly, and after it had dried 
help rake it into winrows and then rake up the 
luose bits of hay left in the ground when the 
hay in the winrows had been piled in masses 
called "hay-cocks." vhile the hay was being 
drawn to be stacked it was my place to rake up 
the bits of hay left on the grfc Ur t£ after the 
haycocks had been pitched upon the wagon. My 
father generally pitched the hay upon the wagon, 
my brother arranged or "loaded" it as it was 
called. Then my brother pitched the hay from 
the wagon, my ifspther stacked it and I was placed 
upon the stack to tread the hay down so that it 
would be more compact. 

In harvest time it was the usual course for my 
father to cradle the rain and for my brother to 
rake it into sheaves and {when he was old enough) 
bind them. Before my brother was old enough to 
do that part of the work, my father bound the 
sheaves, or "bundles" as they were called. My 



part of the work was to carry the sheaves togeth- 
er so that there should be twelve in one place. 
These ray father and brother "set up" in shocks 
by placing six sheaves on end in two rows, then 
two on each side, then slightly spreading the 
other two both above and below the band and cov- 
ering the other ten with them to keep out the 
rain. 

When the shocks of wheat were drawn from the 
field and placed in stacks, I followed the wagon 
with a rake, gathering up the loose stalks at the 
places where the shocks had stood, so that they 
could be placed en the wagon and stacked with 
the sheaves. 

While the sheaves were being threshed the grain 
ran from a spout in the separator into a measure 
--usually a half-bushel measure--and the task 
assigned me was to hold the bags into which the 
grain was poured . I was generally given the 
came work when wheat was run through a fanning 
mill to free it from chaff, weed seeds and light 
grains in order to fit it for the market or for 
sowing, 

I think it was in the late summer of 1849 (but 
it Bay have been in the preceding summer of 
1848) ,that I was required to assist my father 
and brother in the plowing of ten acres of land/ 
lying next south of the ten acres in the north- 
west ccrner of the farm. This southerly ten 
acres had been cleared by ray father by cutting 
down and removing the trees and saplings that 
had been standing and growing upon it. The trees 
after being cut down v/ere chopped into lengths 
suitable for rails or firewood. The trunks that 
were straight and straight- grained and free from 
knots were chopped into lengths of eleven feet, 
called "rail- cuts , " and these were split into 
rails of suitable size for fencing , while the 
rest of the tree was cut into lengths of from 
eight to twelve feet or thereabouts and hauled 
to the house there to be chopped into lengths 
suitable for burning in the fireplace in doors. 
The saplings were cut down close to the ground 
and piled and burned with the small limbs of the 
trees, ^ome of the tree trunks were cut, into 
lengths of from eight to twelve feet and taken 
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to a 3awmill at Galesburgh and sawed "on shares" 
the proprietor of the mill keeping half as his 
share and delivering the other half, sawed ac- 
cording t© directions , to my father. This lumber 
was used, with out planing, in the construction of 
corn- cribs and other like structures , and for 
general use about the farm. 

When the time came for plowing the land my 
father bought a plow called a "breaking plow," 
much larger than the kind used in ordinary farm 
work, and in seme way not no?/ rememebred obtained 
two yoke of exon, making, with his own, three ox 
teams. These were hitched to the plow, which my 
father held while my brother drove the leading 
and middle teams and I the "beam cattle" or team 
nearest the plow. As the land contained many 
atones and as the roots of the trees and sap- 
lings formed an almost continuous net-work be- 
nefxth the soil, it will be readily understood 
that it required all the strength of the three 
teams of oxen to pull the plow and all the 
strength my father possessed to hold it. I have 
no recollection as to the length of time it took 
to "break" the ten acres, but presume it was 
from ten days to two weeks. After the land had 
been plowed it was sown to wheat ;but the seed 
was put into the ground much to© early, with the 
result that the wheat was nearly all destroyed 
by the Hessian fly, the amount harvested hardly 
equaling the number of bushels sown. This was a 
serious disappointment to my i"ather,as wheat and 
wool were, in those days, the only products ©f the 
farm that could be turned into money or exchange 
ed for things necessary for family use. 

When the corn was suf f iciently matured my 
brother Samuel and I were set at work "topping" 
it, as it was called, that is, cutting off the 
stalks just above the ear, if there was but one, 
or just above the highest ear if there were twe 
or more. Then the leaves on the lower part of 
the stalks were stripped off by hand (a process 
called "blading") and the stalks and leaves (or 
"blades") thus obtained were bound into bundles, 
the bundles were set on end together in shocks 
and left to dry (or "cure" as it was termed) for 
food for the domestic animals on the farm. After 
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this provender was "cured" it was hauled te the 
barnyard for use in the winter, 

T7ham the corn was ripe it was husked "on the 
hill" ,ai; it was termed, and thrown into baskets, 
carried to a wagon and hauled a. ay when the wag- 
on-box had been filled, or was thrown, into piles 
and afterwards picked up, thrown into baskets, 
loaded into a wagon and hauled away as in the 
former case, "hichever method was adopted the 
corn was stored in a corn- crib, made of rough 
lumber and s© constructed as t© admit the air 
freely. I can well remember tfcat about the year 
1850 or 1851 I husked corn one dey , working en- 
tirely alone, and at the close of the day had 
husked more than fifteen bushels , which was ac- 
counted a good day's work for a boy of my years. 

After the corn- husking came the digging of the 
potatoes raised during the summer. In this work 
I participated as a matter of course. After 
they were dug the potatoes bad to be stored in 
such a way as to prevent their freezing in the 
winter, and this was accomplished in the manner 
following: 

Our house had under it nothing in the sem- 
blance of a cellar. Most log houses in Michigan 
at that time had what was called a "Michigan 
cellar, w which was simply a hole about six or 
eight feet square and six feet deep, without sup- 
porting walls of any kind and reached by a 
flight of steps extending from a trap door in 
the floor to the bottom of the cellar. In this 
cellar could generally be found a few vegetables, 
one or more barrels of salt pork in the brine 
and pans or other vessels containing milk. But 
as our house lacked even this rude convenience 
my father constructed what he called "an out-ef- 
ricors cellar" by digging a place in the ground 
west of the house , about six to eight feet square 
and about four feet deep supporting the earth at 
the sides with split logs framed together like 
the logs of a house , carrying this framework a- 
bove the ground about two feet and covering it 
with split logs and then covering the whole with 
earth to the depth of about three feet. A pas- 
sage-way with a flight of steps, on the east side 
and closed by a floor at the bottom f owned a 
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means of access to the interior of this cellar. 
This structure furnished room for a few bushels 
of potatoes for winter use and the remainder 
v/sre heaped on a layer of straw laid on the 
ground. When the heap had been completed the 
potatoes were covered thickly with straw and 
then with earth to a depth of about three feet. 
In the spring these heaps were opened and the 
potatoes were usually found to be in fine condi4 
tion if sufficient earth had been placed over 
them to keep cut the frost. Apples were some- 
tines treated in the same way and when taken out 
in the spring had a finer flavor thafc those kept 
in a cellar. 

The work which I have described as being done 
on the farm in the spring and summer of 1849 was 
repeated ia most particulars during every summer 
that I remained on the farm. Uearly every win- 
ter my father , either alone or with the help of a 
hired hand or with the help of my brother (who 
left school altogether when about sixteen or 
seventeen years of age)> did the main part of 
clearing about ten acres of land until about sev- 
enty acres on the west side of the farm had been 
improved. Afterwards about twenty acres in the 
north-east corner were cleared , fenced and culti- 
vated , leaving between ten and twenty acres in 
the south-west corner and a wide , irregular strip 
extending from north to south, of the middle por- 
tion of the farm, wholly unimproved. 

In the spring and early summer a grfcat deal of 
work had to be done to fit for the plow the ten 
acres partially cleared during the winter. In 
this work I usually had a part .mostly that of 
cutting small saplings and piling them with the 
small limbs and twigs from the fallen trees, for 
burning. Some parts of some of the trees were 
unfit for firewood even, or were not needed for 
either lumber, rails or wood, and these were cut 
into lengths that would admit of their being 
moved and were then drawn by the oxen to a con- 
venient place and there, with or without the help 
of the oxen, rolled into, large piles , called "log- 
heaps" and burned, hatching these fires to see 
that they did not run into the woods or fences 
and thus cause damage ,was sometimes a part of my 
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work. Then when the plowing of new land was in 
progress, I was required to get up "before day- 
light in the morning, drive the oxen composing 
the "breaking-team" (as the aggregation was call- 
ed) to a pasture adjoining a field ©f wheat and 
prevent them from trespassing on the wheat while 
they fed. After my. father and brother had at- 
tended to the morning chores and had eaten their 
breakfast , my brother took my place while I ate 
my breakfast. After that the" work of the day 
began. 

I have described the work on our farm thus in 
detail because , without this description , one 
could have no more than a very imperfect idea ©f 
the work I did or assisted in doing while a boy. 

I have said little in regard to my sports at 
that period of my life, because there is so lit- 
tle to be said. Ify time, when I was not in at- 
tendance on school, had to be given te my \/ork 
almost wholly and little was left? for play. But 
the picture of this p^.rt of my life would be un- 
true, or at leant incomplete , if it failed to show 
some brighter colors than those which represent 
only hard , grinding toil. It is true that there 
wore nany more days and hours when I had to work 
than there were when I did not. But there were 
aome days when I did not have any work at all, 
and sometimes an hour or so of leisure on work- 
ing days. These days and hours were used by me 
as they would naturally be by any reasonably 
haalthy, active boy. I was no "sissy-boy" but wn 
was fond of vigorous , out-of-doors play. I had 
no toys — I never owned a toy except the tin 
whistle I have mentioned — but I cut down sap- 
lings with my Barlow knife , trimmed them, pretend- 
ed they were horses and rode them, using a bit of 
hickory bark for a bridle, and romped and raced 
and played at athletic games with my playmat es . 
Then the ponds on our farm were a never failing 
source of amusement. In them I hunted frogs 
bathed, swam or waded in summer and used them for 
sliding places when they were covered with ice 
in winter. They also furnished the "high seas" 
on which floated the "mem-of-war" constructed by 
me and named after the frigates which figured 
prominently in the war of 1812. 
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Another source of amusement of whloii I avail- 
ed myself frequently ,especially in summer ,was 
tramping over our farm and lands adjoining and 
observing tlie wild boasts and birds with which 
the woods abounded. Of wild animals there were 
fe.v varieties, "but many of each kind , especially 
squirrels — gray squirrels , black squirrels , red 
squirrels , ground squirrels and gophers, Raccoons 
and wood chucks were also very common. Wild 
birds of all kinds wers almost innumerable and 
wild fowl of uiany kinds — ducks principally — at 
times almost covered the waters of the ponds. 
T7ild turkeys were plentiful in autumn and at the 
same season wild pigeons could be seen literally 
by the million. I had no gun of any sort and by 
exercising caution I was often able io sea the 
wild denizens of the f ields , forest B^pe rafts at 
close range. I delighted in studying them and 
learned much of their lives, habits and ways, and 
this without the aid of a book. Indeed I never 
Ira my life studied natural history from books. 

At school the games were different from any 
that I haVfi seen played by school- boys in later 
years. One of these was called "Pull-away" and 
was played by establishing two goals several 
yards apart , at one of which all the players save 
one took their station. This one player placed 
himself about halfway between the gcals and 
called, "Pomp, pomp, pull away. Come away or I'll 
fetch you away." At this signal all the players 
in the line ran for the other goal. If the lone 
player could catch one out of the line and by 
main strength keep him from reaching the goal 
for which he was running, then the one captured 
became the ally of his captor and assisted in 
capturing others, and the play was continued in 
this manner until all in the original line had 
been caught. This game was a favorite of the 
boys but was by no means approved by the parents 
as it often resulted in injury to the clothing 
of the players. 

Another game frequently played was called "An- 
ti over" and was played with a ball. The play- 
ers were divided into two parties of as nearly e 
equal numbers as posoible,one party being sta- 
tioned on one side of the school- house and the 
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other party on the opposite side. One of the 
players then took the hall and with the warning 
cry," Ant i ever," threw it over the roof. If the 
hall fell to the ground, those on the sidn where- 
it fell simply threw it over the "build ing , with 
the same warning cry. But if one of the players 
caught the hall hefore it reached the ground, the 
one who caught it had the privilege of going to 
the other sid^ of the school-house and attempt- 
ing to hit. one of the players on that side with 
the hall. If he succeeded , the one so hit had to 
transfer his allegiance to those on the other 
side. The game went on in this 'ray until all 
the players had he-m drawn to one sid.; of the 
huild ing if the time for play permitted this to 
he done, which was seldom the case. 

Of course we played hall, the games "being "One 
old cat," "ffwo old cat," or base hall , according 
to the miraher of the players. The latter game 
wan not pla3 r ed according to modern rules, hut was 
played in this way: Two of the larger hoys were 
selected as leaders and these "chose sides" un- 
til all the hoys who wanted to play had been 
chosen on one side or on the other. There was 
no umpire nor any fiiced number of innings. Ho 
halls nor strikes nor fouls were called hut when 
the one at hat succeeded in hitting the hall he 
ran the "bases and if he succeeded in this hefore 
heing put out he called "Tally" on reaching the 
home "base, and the tally keeper scored one for 
that side. After the game had "been played as 
long as the players desired or as long as the 
ocMol recess permitted ,the tallies were counted 
and the side having the greater number of tal- 
lies was accounted the victor. 

Having thus given,in outline, the conditions 
under which I lived , studied and worked in the 
earlier years of my hoy hood, I think it may be 
well, in crder to secure something like uniform- 
ity in the length of tho chapters into which 
this work will he divided, that I should close 
this chapter here and continue the suhject in 
the succeeding chapter.. 



Chapter y. 
Boyhood Days. (Continued.) 

If the subject of this and of the foregoing 

?^ P f?^ B L l ? Ul * l Q P ontinue ^ ao as to emb?acS S all 
the time of my boyhood, it would require, not two 
but many chapters and would not be concluded 
earlier than the close of my service in the ar- 

t?m« STVV?? n ? thin * but a Auring all the 
time that I lived on a farm,was teaching, read inr 

S S rVinS . in tho As was indicted K 

near the beginning of this narrative ,my progress 

* d T r i n f earlier y eal *s was exceedingly 
slow. A bad beginning, ill health and the want 
of a strong nervous system, may have had much to 
do wiuh. causing this conditionjbut whatever the 
cause may have been it is certain that neither 
m body nor in mind djid I grow and develop as // 
nearly all normal boys do . I was always smaller 
m size than I ought to have been, looked much 
younger than I was, and my mental developement 
was even more tardy than my physical growth. 
When a boy of fifteen I was really younger than 
many boys at ten; at twenty- one I had the body 
and mind of a normal boy of fifteen; and at the 
age of twenty-five I was not so well fitted to 
assume the responsibilities of manhood as most 
boys are at eighteen. 

While all this is true, it is also true that in 
one respect I was— almost from my earliest rec- 
ollection—ready and willing to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of seniority over my associates 
and that was in taking charge of any enterprise 
m which they and I might be engaged. And this 
was especially true when I could persuade my boy 
companions to play at fighting battles with a 
real or imaginary foe. Sometimes a snow fort 
was constructed and attacked, and in this game I 
was careful that the defenders should be greatly 
outnumbered by the attacking party, which I com- 
manded and led. so that the capture of the fort 



was a comparatively easy matter. At other times 
I would divide my companions into two or more 
parties (which I dignified by the name of "■bat- 
talions" )and lead these parties in turn to the 
attack on an imaginary foe, the weapons being the 
same as the one that David used in his famous 
contest with Goliath, except that in our use of 
them the pebbles ./ere thrown by the hand instead 
of being hurled from a sling. I can remember 
that at another time I spent all my leisure time 
for several days in constructing a fortificatior. 
in the woods near our house and mounting short 
logs, as heavy as I could lift, for cannon, and 
then, with my older brother for an ai~my,I fought 
a number of battles with an imaginary enemy that 
vainly strove to drive us from our position. 
Still later and when I was probably about thir- 
teen years of age, I succeeded in persuading the 
same brother to accompany me— somewhat against 
his will--to the woods on a Fourth of July morn- 
ingjand to listen to an oration delivered by me. 
It is a curious circumstance that in after years 
when I prepared and delivered an address on 
"Washington and the Constitution" I incorporat- 
ed in it a number of the ideas--as nearly as I 
could recall them — which I originally employed 
in my first Fourth of July oration. 

The trait which I have just mentioned was al- 
ways rather prominent in my nature in later 
years. However unfitted I might think myself 
for any position or work, however timid or appre- 
hensive I might be, I never, to my recollection, 
declined or evaded any responsibility which I 
was requested or expected to assume. It was al- 
ways my theory that it is for every man to de- 
termine for himself .hether he will be a leader 
or a follower ;and that any one who determines tc 
be a leader will have some following. And al- 
though he may be defeated in his immediate or 
ultimate purposes, he will be the leader of at 
least a fev/ others if he wills so to be. 

A few years after my father had settled in 
Michigan, he was chosen township treasurer of the 
township of Charleston for three consecutive 
years. The township election was held on the 
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first Monday in April and iay father was elected 
either in the years 1848,1849 and 18*30, or in 
184'J,1850 and 1851,1 think the latter instead of 
the former years. My father was a democrat in 
politics and was elected on tliat ticket , the par- 
ty of that name being then dominant in the po- 
litical affairs of the township. The first time 
he was elected my father's opponent on the Whig 
ticket was Thomas Gray , living in our neighbor- 
hood, the second ,Enos Lovell.(not the one who was 
afterwards County Treasurer ; living in the south- 
western part of the township, and the third time, 
Henry W. Bush, son of Orra "Bush, living on the Ter- 
ritorial road, as I have mentioned. Henry W.Bush 
afterwards held the o "f i«re of Register of Deeds 
of Kalamazoo County and various other offices, 
and in later years both he and his fatherfwere ray 
true and staunch friends. 

I do not remember by what majority my father 
vas chosen the first or the second time he was 
elected; but t e third time he was a candidate 
the democratic candidate for Supervisor — Potter 
Eldred--was chosen by one majority , Joseph Whit- 
ford for township clerk was defeated by M.I. 
Smith, the Whig candidate , and my father was elect- 
ed by three votes. I do not remember the fate 
of the rest of the ticket. 

My father's chief duty as township treasurer 
was to collect the taxes annually assessed a- 
gainst the property holders of the township. 
And this he had to do by calling on each one 
whose name appeared on the tax-roll and who 
lived in the township. If the taxes were not 
paid at the first visit, it was usual for the 
treasurer to call the second and third time at 
least before before distraining the personal 
property of the delinquent for the amount of the 
tax. This compelled my father to travel over 
all the township two or three or more times dur- 
ing the period withir- which the collection must 
be made. If the one against whom the tax was 
assessed neglected or refused to pay it,nis per- 
sonal property was seised and sold at auction tc 
satisfy the amount of the tax levied. If the 
delinquent had no personal property and the tax 
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was assessed against his real estate, the tax 
roil was returned to the County Treasurer and 
the land wa3 sold by that official for the tax$ 
and a deed was given to the purchaser by the 
Auditor General of the State, The titles thus 
acquired to lands in the state — tax titles, they 
vere called — became a prolific source of litiga- 
tion throughout the State in later years, and in 
the earlier years of my practice no small part 
of my income was derived from lawsuits in which 
the validity of such titles was questioned* I 
can remember but one case in which I was engaged 
to defend the title derived from a tax deed, and 
that case I lost. In a multitude of cases I was 
employed to defeat the claim of title under a 
tax deed and In this I was invariably success- 
ful, as I was always able to find something in 
the proceedings on which the title was founded 
which I succeeded in convincing the court was 
fatal to the levy of the tax. In one case the 
claimant held ten tax deeds on a piece of land, 
but I succeeded in defeating every one of them, 
Hy success in that class of cases did much to 
enhance my reputation as a real estate lawyer 
and to bring me business from different parte of 
the State. 

The time for the collection of taxek was in 
winter when there was comparatively little farm 
work to be done; which was fortunate for my fath- 
er. I can well remember the home-made vehicle 
in which he rode about the township on his mis- 
sion as a tax gatherer. This vehicle was de- 
signed for use when snow was on the ground, and 
was fashioned from two pieces of two- inch plank, 
about three feet wide and five or six feet long, 
rounded on the lower side at one end in imita- 
tion of sleigh- runners. These uncouth plank 
runners were joined by cross-pieces fitted into 
the upper edge, and on these cross-pieces a rougr. 
box was fastened and on the box was a seat for 
the occupant. Rude thills were attached to the 
front, and the vehicle was hauled by the French 
pony , Kate. 

The taxes were paid in all kinds of current 
money, generally bank bills or silver , rarely , if 



ever, any gold. There was no national currency 
nor State "banks, and the hank notes were iseued 
by private "banks in Michigan and adjoining 
States, These --ere not only of different denom- 
inations "but of differing values — none "being at 
a premium and many subject to a greater or less 
discount. Counterfeiting these notes was a 
profitable business , with comparatively little 
danger of detection. 7hen I was a very young 
"boy I often heard of a man living in the eastern 
part of "Kalamazoo county who was generally un- 
derstood to be one of a gang o$ counterfeiters, 
but he lived to enjoy a serene old age and was 
never, to my knowledge ,even apprehended for his 
unlawful work. 

This condition of monetary affairs made it 
necessary for one rece iving" monej^ to exercise 
,;reat caution in accepting it. Uy father was a 
subscriber for a publication known as the "Bank 
hote Detector," issued monthly or quarterly and 
giving accurate descriptions of genuine bank 
notes and coins and of known counterfeits; and 
stating the discount, if any, on notes of banks of 
issue. This discount was liable to vary from 
month to monyh, which ,with the liability of any 
bank to fail at any time,anded not a little to 
the danger of ..loss brr the note or notes of any 
bank. But with the aid of the "Bank ?:ote Detec- 
tor" as a guide, my father managed to protect 
himself from serious loss on account of taking 
counterfeit or greatly depreciated currency. 

Two or thuee times during the tax collecting 
season my father would take the money he had 
collected to Kalamazoo and turn it over to the 
County Treasurer. This, of course, was the money 
he had collected of the taxes for State and 
County purposes. That part of the tax collected 
for township purposes he retained and paid it 
out on orders issued by the proper authority. 
The County Treasurer at that time was one George 
Thomas Clark, an Englishman having the peculiari- 
ties of the inhabitants of the country from 
which he came and some of his own besides. As 
nothing but United States gold and silver coins 
were legal tender , the townshin treasurers wsrs 



wholly dependent on the wi Ll of the county treas- 
urer as to whether he would or would not accept 
by far the greater part of the money they 
brought. I have heard ray father say that on one 
or more occasions when he went to turn over the 
money on hand to the county treasurer Clark 
would be in a bad mood and would throw' out a 
large number of bank notes ^but after a certain 
amount of coaxing and cajoling by ray father 
Clark would consent to take all of them either 
at par or at the regular discount. 

When I went to Ka lama id o to live, in 1865 .Geo. 
Thos. Clark was still living in the village. I 
knew klM fairly well but never intimately. He 
died shortly before I became Judge of Probate 
and the settlement of his estate was one of the 
most difficult and perplexing duties I had to 
perform while I held that office. 

Of silver money my father took a great deal in 
the collection of the taxes, some of this was 
of American coinage but much was in foreign 
coins. I can remember that there .ere usually 
many five franc pieces among the coins. I pre- 
sume that there were also English and German 
coins, but this I do net distinctly rememeber . 
The appearance and value of all common foreign 
coins were given in the "Bank 3Tote Detector" 'so 
that my father ran little risk in receiving them. 

In the winter of 1849-50 I attended school, the 
teacher being a Mis 3 Miranda Davis. Aside from 
her name I remem/ber absolutely nothing concern- 
ing her. For have I any distinct recollection 
as to my studies, but I presume they were the 
same as those of former winters. I do remember, 
however, that at some tine during the winter I //k( 
took up the study of grammar in a small way, us- 
ing Kirkham's Grammar, a book belonging to my 
sister and brought by her from the State of Ohio. 
In those days but one text-book in any branch of 
study was supplied the children in any one fami- 
ly. If two or more children of the same family 
were using the a me text-book they had to get a- 
long with but one copy. Money was too scarce 
and books too expensive to allow any other 
course. 



During the little time that I studied grammar 
that winter I made some progress in learning th; 
tules governing the construction of sentences ii 
our language, and had I afterwards used the same 
or a similar authority I should have had no 
trouble in acquiring a fair knowledge of Engl is* 
grammar. The trouble I afterwards had in that 
regard will be related hereafter. 

It was also during that winter that I began tc 
forge to the front as a speller. I cannot cer- 
tainly remember whether I was then in the first 
or second class in spelling , but I do remember 
that on one occasion toward the close of the 
term, when all the older pupils participated in a 
spelling match, I out-spelled all the others and 
remained on the floor after all the rest had 
been "spelled down", as it was termed. 

After the close of school in the early spring 
of 1350 or 1851,(1 am not sure which, but think 
it was the former) I had a very severe attack 01 
pneumonia. I was ill for a number of weeks and 
for several days my life -was despaired of ,but 
through the devoted attention of my mother 1" re- 
covered in time tu enter upon the main work of 
the farm in the sprin % 

The winter of 1850-1 found me again in school. 
The teacher was a certain John Alonzo Eldred,a 
distant relative of Potter , Stephen, and Thomas B. 
Eldred, well known farmers residing in Climax 
township. I had never seen J. Alonzo Eldred un- 
til he began teaching in out district , but I knew 
him quite well in later years. He was a fairly 
good teacher for those days , and was one of a 
class then quite common — men who worked on a 
farm during the summer and taught a country 
school in the winter season. I think that" J. 
Alonzo Eldred during his life taught in a major- 
ity of the school districts in Charleston and in 
some of the adjoining townships. Of Ebenezer G. 
Flanders the same was true. 

! hortly after the school opened in our dis- 
trict for the term of 1850-1, a young man named 
James U\ Spencer ,whom I was to know in later 
years, an agent for some school book publishing 
iiouse,ca'ae into the district and announced that 



he would lecture at the school houss on a cer- 
tain evening. The subject of his talk was upon 
the advisability 0 f having a uniform system of 
text-hooks in the public schools. At that tim« 
and for several years later, in many districts, 
the pupils brought to school whateter text-hooks 
they chanced to have, and the teacher was expect- 
ed to accommodate bis teaching to the conditions 

Spencer was then a green-looking young aan.not 
well educated but well coached by his employers 
so he discoursed on his theme quite glibly for a 
time and in the end prevailed on the "patrons of 
the school to purchase of him sons Davies 1 
Arithmetics, Clark* s Grammars and some copy- "books 
--whose system I cannot remember. Jfy father 
bought one or more of the arithmetics and one 
grammar, the latter for the use of my sister Har- 
riet and myself . (Hone of my brothers ever 
studied grammar, the three R's being all that it 
was thought necessary for thea to know. While 
my brother Erastus was a student in the theolog- 
ical school at Ha shot ah, Ti sconsin # he studied He- 
brew and Greek, but I have his own -word for it 
that he never studied Knglisa grammar in his 
life.) Co my Kirkham was laid aside for Clark, 
but the change was not a fortunate one for me. 
■''or some reason I could not get the faintest 
idea of the author's meaning. I have often told 
those for whom this narrative is intended, of be- 
ing sent by the teacher to the blackboard during 
a recitation to diagram the sentence , ""While they 
triumph, they expire." This was the way I did 
it: I made ,r <- :f hile" a noun and the subject of 
the sentence; "They "became a verb and the predi- 
cate of the s ;ntence ; "Triumph" a noun and* the 
object of the sentence J while "They expire" was 
treated as a prepositional phrase qualifying 
"Triumph". It is true that t was only ten years 
old, but I vas old enough to know better than 
that if I had known anything at all about gram- 
mar. I scon became discouraged and abandoned 
the study of grammar altogether and did not re- 
sume it until in the summer of 18b2. 

I can remember but little in regard to my 
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studies— aside from grammar— during that winter 
of 1850-1, but I am sure that I made good prog- 
ress in all. Of course I was all the ti e held 
hack by the fact that I had to keep along with 
a class in every study I had, the length of each 
lesion being proportioned to the ability of the 
duller ones in the class , while I could have 
learned lessons of twice the length of thosw as- 
signed. And this was the case during nearly or 
quite all the time I attended school. If at al- 
most any time during that period I had been tak- 
en in hand by any one who was competent to ad- 
vise me and my ambition had been aroused and the 
way to higher attainments had been pointed out 
to me, I might have done something in the way of 
obtaining a liberal education. But I was too 
young in years and too immature mentally to do 
this for myself and I had no one to help me in 
that direction. My parents were anxious that I 
should have as good an education as the country 
district school could afford, so that I might be 
able to teach a school of that grade and earn 
money, and this was the extent of their ambition 
for me. And for this they could not well be 
censured. The condition of grinding, depressing 
poverty under which they lived seemed to forbid 
the indulgence of any hope of a good education 
for their children or for the children of their 
neighbors, who were all in very similar circum- 
stances. Such a thing as a college education 
for me was not to be thought of. Colleges were 
for the sons of men who were rich or who were 
men in good circumstances and lived in or near 
the city or town where the college was located. 
In his youth my father had known of two boys, the 
sons of a very prosperous farmer ,who had actual- 
ly attended an academy for one or two terms, but 
he had never known one who went to college. A- 
bout 1858,1859 or 1860 a young man named Richard 
Eldred went to Kalamazoo College from Climax. 
But his father was accounted a wealthy farmer. 
And I never heurd of any one else of near my age 
and who lived in our part of the country, who ev- 
er entered a college. I have often remarked 
that at about the time when I was teaching, if I 



could jhave taken a college course of study by 
livin^on bread and water and sleeping on straw. 
I should have made the attempt gladly. But I 
knew not where or how I could obtain either the 
bread or the straw. The ways which, ever since 
the Civil War ,have been open to boys by which to 
work their way through college, did not exist in 
my time, at least no such way was known to or 
dreamed of by me. 

I have already sufficiently described my farm 
work, so I shall make no farther or especial men- 
tion of the work I did on the farm during the 
summers intervening between the school terms in 
winter. During those sumriers I not only worked 
on my father's farm but also frequently worked 
on the farms of several of the neighbors ,the 
plan of "changing work" , as it was culled , being 
much in vogue in the dountry. Under this plan a 
farmer who could spare a day or more of time 
would employ that time in working for a neighbor 
who needed help at that particular time. Jhis 
work was paid for, not in money but with work. As 
I was only a boy I kad to work two days or more 
to secure work by a man for my father for one 
day. 

The school in our district was taught during 
the winter term of 1851-2 by a Miss Orilla Tut- 
tle. I can remember her a little more distinct- 
ly than I can some of her predecessors , but my 
recollection of her is far from being clear. The 
most that I can recall concerning my studies 
that winter relates to spelling. I was then in 
the first class in spelling, and those who were 
accounted the best spellers in the school were 
my sister Harriet ,Lovicy Steuard and myself. The 
spelling lesson was recited in this way: The pu- 
pils in the class stood on the floor of the 
school-room in a row, and in the same order in 
which they stood at the close of the recitation 
next preceding, except that the one who was at 
the head of the class at the end of the last /ejis 
recitation for the day, took his place at the 
foot of the class on the following day. The 
teacher then pronounced the words in the lesson 
in order, to the members of the class , beginning 



at the head. If one spelled a word incorrectly 
it was passed to the next until some one in the 
class spelled it correctly and that one took hih 
or her place above all who had spelled the word 
wrong. At the end of the terra a prize was given 
to the one who was at the head of the class at 
the close of the day the greater number of times 
during the tern. At each terra Lovicy Steuard 
and I were friendly but active contestants for 
the prize. She won by the narrow margin of one 
or two that winter, but in the winter succeeding 
I won by an equally small plurality ; but always 
thereafter when there was a contest of that sort 
I was the successful contestant. 

It was then the fashion in most country schools 
throughout the State to have what were called 
"spelling schools H with more or less frequency,// 
during the winter. These were held at the 
school- house in the evening, and the teacher pre- 
sided and gave out the words to be spelled. The 
greater number of the pupils attended— both at- 
tendance and participation in the exercises be- 
ing wholly optional. Visitors were not only ad- 
mitted but were invited to take part in the 
spelling. Two of the older pupils either volun- 
teered or were appointed by the teacher to 
"choose sides." The two thus selected took 
their places on opposite sides of the school- 
room and proceeded, in alternation, to choose the 
ones who were to participate in the contest, the 
object aimed at by each side being to "spell 
down" those on the opposite side. Generally the 
names of all present were called, but it was usu- 
al for visitors, and sometimes some of the pupils, 
to ask to be excused. 

■When all had been chosen, both sides stood up, 
facing each other, and the teacher proceeded to 
pronounce the words to be spelled , giving them 
out to each side alternately , beginning at the 
head of one of the lines. When one missed a 
word he took his seat and was out of the game. 
The word missed was passed on to the next in or- 
der on the other side and so on, back and forth, 
until the word was correctly spelled, all who 



f tiled to spell the word correctly taking their 
seats. These contests sometimes lae.ted for 
hours, but usually all the spellers but one were 
seated within an hour or so after the soelling 
began. The one who stood up after all the oth- 
ers were down was the victor, and the side on 
which he was chosen won the contest. If two or 
more of the latest ones on the floor went down 
on the same w^rd,the r -suit was called a drawn 
game. 

Webster's Elementary Spelling Book was invari- 
ably used, and in our locality no words could be 
given out except those within the covers of that 
book. A word might be taken from either the 
spelling or the read 1^5 exercises , tables ,, abbre- 
viations or explanatiof^.ccntained in the work, 
but it must be aomewhewjftie book. A speller 
had the right to ask the definition of any word 
to avoid being tripped by oiffe of two or more 
words having the same sound but spelled differ- 
ently. The teacher was not required to give out 
the words in any order, and it ,;as not uncoromon 
for the teacher , after giving out a number of 
words of seven or eight syllables, to immediately 
propound a monosyllable , like "lees," or a dis- 
syllable . 

But it was frequently the case that two or 
more schools competed in these contests, the ob- 
ject of each school being to spell down the con- 
testants belonging to the other school or p$. 
schools. On such occasions the spellers belong- 
ing in the district where the contest was held 
took one side of the room and the visiting con- 
testants took the other, and the words were given 
out by the teacher of the home school. 

I never studied especially for these contests. 
All my knowledge of spelling I acquired in my 
regular school work. But after I was eleven 
years old I was able to spell any and every word 
in the spelling- book, provided it was pronounced 
correctly. So that it became a matter of course 
for my name to be called the first of any in ev- 
ery contest in which our school participated. 
And it so happened that in all the contests that 



I can Recall, the success of our school depended 
on my anility to hold the floor. This ought not 
to have been so, a:; my sister Harriet and Lovicy 
Steuard were nearly, and perhaps quite, as good 
spellers as I, but in every contest in which our 
school was defeated (there were only two) I went 
d wn early in the game and they both becaxae"rat- 
tled" on that account. I slia.ll refer to these 
instances later on. 

I cannot begin th remember all the affairs of 
that sort in which our school was engaged in the 
winter of 1851-2 and during several subsequent 
winters. But I am very positive that our school 
was victorious in every one, with the exceptions 
I will here note. In the winter of 1851-2 a 
number from our school attended a spelling match 
at the schjipl- house in th- district south-west 
of ours — the "Toad hollow" district, it was call- 
ed, though why/ I never knew. To show how child- 
like I was at that time I will relate an inci- 
dent that occurred early in the evening. Wtoen 
we arrived at the school-house a drill in spell- 
ing (something that our school never practiced) 
was in progress, the teacher selecting difficult 
words and drilling his pupils in them in prepa- 
ration for the contest that evening. Of course 
we were not invited nor expected to take any 
part in it, so we went in and quietly took our 
seats to wait for the time .hen the choosing of 
the contestants would begin. In the course of 
the drill the teacher gave the word "myrmidon" 
to one of his pupils. The one to whom the word 
was given spelled it incorrectly and as I hap- 
pened to be sitting in the next place in the 
line, I at once spelled the word correctly, to the 
great amusement of the a: semblage and to my con- 
fusion. 

The teacher that evening was J. Aloixzo Eldred, 
who knew something of the ability of the pupils 
in our school as spellers ; so , when Lovicy Steuard 
my sister and I, and about an equal number of his 
pupils were still on the floor, he stopped the 
contest , although the hour was early. V'hen that 
school visited ours, that same winter, for the re- 



turn natch, we counted on a victory. But Miss 
Tut tie, for what reason I never knew, stopped the 
contest at practically the same point that Mr. 
Eldred had, greatly to out disappointment. So 
that on those two occasions our school was nei- 
ther defeated nor victorious. 

Put we were defeated that winter in a contest 
with the school in the district north of ours, 
the school- house being on a highway leading from 
the Territorial road to the village of Augusta. 
In the course of the evening the teacher gave me 
the word "cypress" ,raispronouncing it — purposely, 
I have always believed — as if it were spelled 
c-i-p-r-o-u-s . I did not recognize the word, al- 
though I was sure that I was acquainted with ev- 
ery one in the book. If I had kept my head I 
should have asked for the definition of the word, 
but instead of so doing I spelled at an imagina- 
ry word and of course misled the real one. The 
teacher and pupils in that school declined our 
challenge to a return match tiiat winter, so we 
could only bide our time, which came during the 
following winter. 

In the winter of 1852-3 our school suffered 
one defeat in many contests , this time by the 
district north-west of ours and near Galesburgh, 
the teacher being M.I .Smith, afterwards a Method- 
ist preacher, and at the time of which I write 
and ever afterwards a true friend of our family. 
I have always been satisfied that he had no in- 
tention of dealing with me unfairly, when only 
one of his pupils and I were left on the floor 
the teacher gave me the word "acetous" but mis- 
pronounced it as if it were spelled a-c-e-t-i-o- 
u-s. Again I failed to recognize the word and 
again became flustrated and spelled at the word 
as it was mispronounced and wa3 declared out. 

That same winter$1852-3) our school engaged in 
a contest with the school in the district north 
of ours, where we had met defeat in the preceding 
winter. The teacher v. r as not the same^but was 
one who tried to be at least honest in giving 
out the words, though using the advantages which 
were always thought to be permissible by the 
teacher of the home school, in giving the easy 



words to his own pupils and the difficult ones 
to the visitors. It so chanced that the school 
taught by M.I.Smith also cent ested , and the 
teacher of each of the visiting schools and an- 
other teacher who happened in to see the con- 
test ,all took part in the spelling so that when 
the contest began there were three schools and 
three teachers (a^ide from the one who pronounced 
the words) on the floor as contestants. Our 
school won the contest as I was the last on the 
floor, and not only remained until after all the 
others had failed hut stayed until the lateness 
of the hour put an end to the proceedings. What 
made my task the more difficult was the fact 
that our teacher as well as Lovlcy ^teuard and 
my sister had gone down early in the conflict 
leaving me to contend alone ;ith the best spell- 
ers in the two opposing schools and the third 
teacher also. But I kept my wits, refused to be 
upset by the adrfcit work of the pronouncing 
teacher, kept my mind on the contents of the 
v spelling-book— which I had almost by heart— and 
won out, as there was no one else in the crowd 
though much older than I, who could stand the se- 
verity of the test. For many a day after that 
it was told all through that part of the county 
how "Little George Buck, only twelve years old 
spelled down three schools and three school- ' 
teachers." And I do not think that I afterwards 
while I attended school, ever failed to spell 
correctly any and every word that was given me 
to Bpell. 

I have devoted a considerable amount of space 
to telling of my career as a speller , because I 
am sure that no success of any sort that I a- 
chieved in later years ever gave me greater sat- 
isfaction than I felt on account of the victo- 
ries won in the old-time spelling schools. 

In the spring of 1852 a great disaster befell 
our family , bringing long years of sorrow to ev- 
ery member of the family , blighting the life of 
the most dearly loved of our number, and making 
it impossible for us to rise above the burden of 
poverty and deprivation which had always op- 
pressed us. In April or May of that year, Will- 



iam Brad shaw, the husband of my Aunt Elvira, re- 
moved with his family from Ohio to Michigan. 
They came by their own conveyance ,much as we had 
done six yeirs before. There were then three 
children in the family , Joel , Henry and Ellen. 
They all came to our house and for a month or 
more our two rooms were the abode of thirteen 
people. Tbe conditions under which we lived 
during that time can hardly be imagined and can- 
not be described. 

On their way from Ohio the Bradshaw family had 
stayed over night in a house where some children 
were ill with the measles, and soon after the ar- 
rival of the family at our house my aunt and all 
three of their children were attacked by the same 
disease. My older sister and brother had had 
the measles before I was born, but the other four 
of us in due time came down with the disorder. 
All who had the disease made a speedy recovery 
except my brother Dempster and myself. I was 
ill in bed for more than a month ad did not re- 
cover sufficiently during the su imer to enable 
me to do any heavy work on the farm. My brother 
Dempster was ill with the disease for a long 
time, then took cold and had a relapse , dropsy set 
in and on the 2nd day of July .inflammation of 
the brain developed. Contrary to all expecta- 
tion he lived, but never recovered. In the brief 
sketch of his life, riven in an earlier part of 
this nafcrative,I have stated in brief the fur- 
ther sad history of the case. The more direct 
and immediate outcome was that for years my 
brother Dempster was a nearly helpless invalid; 
that practically all ray mother's time and labor 
were devoted to caring for him; that in this way 
she worked beyond her strength an« that this was 
probably the indirect cause of her death; and 
that hundreds of dollars, which we could ill af- 
ford to spare, were expended in vain attempts to 
find some cure for the disorder from which my 
brother suffered. And it is not too much to say 
that from the time when this calamity first came 
upon us our household never knew any real happi- 
ness during all the succeeding years that we 
lived together. 



f J£ J?% d ? r i? ff * h ; Presidential campaign of 
1852 that I first began to take an interest in 
partisan politics. I was an omniverous reader, 
though I had very few things to read, and eagerly 
devoured everything contained in the one newspa- 
per which we took from the postoffice once a 
week. As my father was a democrat and as the 
paper to which I have referred was an advocate 
of the principles of that party, I naturally held 
the same views on political questions that my 
lather did. before the democratic national con- 
vention was held, I felt sure that General Cass 
would he the nominee of the party. IThile the 
convention was in session I was ill in bed with 
measles. TThen my father returned from Gales- 
burgh one night, soon after the convention had 
adjourned, I asked him eagerly the next morning 
who had been nominated, to which he replied "Your 
Uncle ■RJarl." After some bantering he told me 
that General Pierce had been nominated. I was 
greatly disappointed , as I was an admirer of Gen- 
eral Cass and had never before heard of Pierce. 
My father could tell me nothing more of the can- 
didate than his last name, and did not know who 4 
was the nominee for Vice-President , but a few 
days afterwards my sister shouted in my ear(as I 
was too deaf to hear otherwise) the names of the 
candidates and of the State where each lived. I 
continued to be interested in the political 
questions at issue in the campaign and rejoiced 
greatly when Pierce was elected in November of 
that year. 

Ab I was in too infirm health to work, I was 
allowed to attend school during the latter part 
of the summer tern of 1852. The teacher was a 
Miss Maria Camfield,a member of a family living 
in the eastern part of Charleston township, and 
who were not regarded as being among the more 
thrifty of the inhabitants of that neighborhood. 
But Maria was an active , industrious , breezy char- 
acter, a sort of woman' s-rights girl, odd hut ef- 
ficient in all that she attempted. She read ! 
much and had advanced ideas in regard to teach- 
ing. She was exceedingly kind and self-sacri- 
ficing in assisting our family in our trouble, 
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and ray parents liked her on that account. Fhe 
was an excellent teacher, as teachers rated in 
those days, though not popular with either her 
pupils or their parents. She afterwards married 
and moved somewhere out west . I saw her at a 
pioneer re-union in Kalamazoo county at some 
time in the late eighties , if I remember aright, 
hut do not remember lier thdn name or where she 



I made rather decided progress in my studies 
during the little time that I attended school 
that summer. Among the studies that I took was 
grammar, and the teacher, by using a little good 
sense and skill, easily enabled me to get an idea 
cf the science of our language. I omitted to 
say in an earlier ^art of this history that Le- 
vi cy Steuard attended school in the summer as 
well as in the winter season, which gave her some 
advantage over me in our friendly rivalry for 
school honors. 

During the winter term of 1852-3 the school in 
our district was taught by a Hiss Abbie Simmons. 
My father was the director — the official who was 
charged with the responsibility of employing the 
teacher — and first engaged a Miss Mary Waters, of 
Battle Greek, but she did not succeed and left 
the school at the end of a week or two. Miss 
Simmons was a daughter of George Simmons of 
Gilesburgh ,a prominent and worthy citizen, who 
held the office of Justice of the Peace and oth- 
er local off ices, and who was an official member 
of the Methodist episcopal church at Galesburgh. 
He died in the spring of 1857. 

Misr Simmons was a good teacher, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian ,well educated(a3 many of the teach- 
ers of country schools in that day were not) and 
possessing the faculty of imparting instruction. 
She was accused by some of the older pupils of 
being partial towards me, and there may have been 
some ground for the accusation, as she was always 
very friendly to me. But I never presumed on 
her friendliness and was as careful in my de- 
portment as I could possibly be. It was during 
this term that I reached the highest grade in 
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spelling, as I have previously related. 

Mi as Simmons afterwards married a man named 
Welch, a lawyer and insurance agent ,and lived for 
a time in Decatur , Michigan, and lat er removed to 
Kansas. The last time I saw her was while I was 
Cdrcuit Judge. She called on me at the Court 
House in Kalamazoo and sat , with her laughter* who 
accompanied her, in my room and told her daughter 
in my presence and hearing, of the days when she 
was teacher and I was pupil in the old stone 
school-house , and how I worked on, after those 
days, and kept on studying and had risen to the 
high position I then occupied. 

The teacher of our school in the winter of 
1853-4 was a Miss Betsey jg^Goe. She belonged to 
a large family of that name presiding in the 
southern part of Comstock township, or in Pavil- 
ion township, I do not remember which. The only 
thing that I clearly remember in regard to my 
studies that winter ,that .as at all unusual , was 
that I made considerable progress in learning to 
write. Up to that time my penmanship had bean 
simply atrocious. I can remember that a few 
yeirs before that winter, I began trying to learn 
to write and was given a number of capital O's 
as a copy. The result, of my efforts to imitate 
the copy was such that one of my schoolmates, in 
ridicule , said that I "made goose eggs instead of 
O's", which was a slander of the goose. But af- 
ter taking lessons of Miss Goe I succeeded in 
writing a tolerably good hand. But a few years 
later, when I went into a law office as a student 
and copyist, I ruined my penmanship by trying to 
write rapidly, and have never been a good penman 
since that time. 

I do not know that Mist Coe ever married. The 
last time I saw her was soon after I had gone to 
Kalamazoo to live. She was then the proprietor of 
a dress-making establishment in that village. 
' hortly afterwards I lost sight of her and do 
not know where she went . 

I think that it was during the summer of 1854 
that I became greatly interested in and an eager 
reader of Scott's poems . My taste in that di- 
rection was formed in this way: In those days 
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the sessions of a country school were held on 
six days of every week except on euch alternate 
Saturday. On the Saturday of every second week, 
when the school was in session, the afternoon was 
not usually occupied with study and the reciting 
of lessons, but was devoted to such exercises as 
"spelling down" and what was known as "speaking 
pieces," that is, the co;nmitting to memory and fpi 
reciting of selections of prose or poetry, and 
sometimes dialogues. This was not compulsory. 
Those of the pupils who wished to do so, commit- 
ted their selections to memory and notified the 
teacher, who made a list of those who were to 
speak and called on each one in turn. 

During the winter term next following my sev- 
enth birthday, I committed to memory a little 
piece of three or four stanzas, of which I can 
now recall only the first , which was as follows: 
Who showed the little ant the way 

Her little hole to bore, 
And spend the pleasant summer day 
In laying up her store. 
But when the time for the recitations was near 
at hand I was too timid to inform the teacher 
that I had a piece to speak, this timidity aris- 
ing, in part , perhaps ,f - om the fact that I was 
very much younger than any of those who were ac- 
customed to take part in the Saturday afternoon 
exercises. So I ;;ave up the idea of speaking. 

But it chanced that while the recitations were 
in progress, a boy sitting next to me asked me, in 
a whisper , (why I never could imagine) if I load a 
piece to speak. In reply I simply made an af- 
firmative inclination of my head. But the teach-*, 
er happened to observe what passed between the 
other boy and myself and at once said to me, 
"George, if you have a piece you may go out on 
the floor and speak it." I was overwhelmed with 
confusion, but , instead of asking to be excused, as 
I might have done, I put on as bold a face as I 
could, went to . iy place on the floor and recited 
my selection, feeling all the time like sinking 
through the floor with stage fright. And this 
is ,perhap8,as appropriate a place as any for 
saying that from that time to this day I have 



never spoken in public at any time, in any place, 
on &fiy occasion or under any circumstances ,when 
I did not suffer from stage fright to a greater 
or less extent- -usually to a greater. 

- - fore the next day for recitations arrived, 
the teacher .ame to me one day in school and 

. her; e to commit to memory and recite a piece 
&f her selection. I did so and thereafter , as 
long as I was a pupil in the public schools, it 
was expected of me that I would speak one or 
more pieces whenever exercises of that nature 
were in order, -'y selections were sometimes of 
prose, more often of poetry. The speech of Pat- 
rick Henry was one of Bay favorites and I little 
dreamed then that I should one day stand in the 
very spot where that i-imortal address was deliv- 
ered. Fitz-Greene Hailed:' s "Marco Bozzafcis" 
was another of ny favorites, as were extracts 
from "Mannion" , "The Lady of the Lake? and per- 
haps from other poems by Scott. These extracts 
were found in school readers that I used and 
they gave me a keen desire to read more f:om the 
same source. 80 when I chanced to sec a copy of 
"Scott's Poetical Works" for sale in a store in 
Galesburgh that kept a few becks for sale, I went 
to work upon the proposition how to get suffi- 
cient money to add to ny slender savings and 
thus make up a dollar ,the price of the book. 
Just how I managed to do this I do not recall, 
but I do remember that I succeeded and that the 
first dollar I ever owned went to buy the book. 
And I can still remember , very vi vidly ,t he de- 
light I had in reading it. For a few years 
! cott furnished all the material that I had for 
general reading. After the lapse of three or 
four years I bag an to be able to provide myself 
with other books and to become interested in the 

i tings of other poets--Moore first and after- 
wards Byron — but I never lost my liking for 
Scott . 

During the winter of 1854-5 the school in our 
district was taught by Ebenezer 0, Flanders, a 
farmer and teacher living in our neighborhood , as 
has been before stated. He was a fairly good 
teacher, though somewhat eccentric in his ways 
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"both as a man and a teacher . I can recall noth- 
ing in respect to my studies that winter which 
was at all out of the usual routine. 

I think that it was in the winter of 1854-5 
and the sunder of 1850 that my father, in part- 
nership with Revilo Avery , adopted another indus- 
try in connection with farming. On Avery's farm 
--which was north of the Territorial road and 
fronting on a highway leading to Augusta — were 
considerable deposits of a substance called 
"marl" , formed of the decomposed shells of minute 
water- snails and shell- fish with which the small 
lakes and some of the ponds in parts of Michigan 
at one time abounded. This marl on "being "burned 
produced a fair quality of lime. The arrange- 
ment between my father and Avery was that Avery 
s.'.ould furnish the marl and my father the wood 
for burning, the labor and team-work to be con- 
tributed by each in equal proportions , and the 
proceeds of sales shared equally. This business 
was carried on by the two in partnership for a 
year or two and by my father alone (on the Gunn 
farm) for a year or two longer • 

The mode of operations in this business was, 
briefly , this: The marl was dug from the earth, 
mixed with water and trodden by horses, then cut 
into blocks about a cubic foot or larger in 
size, and burned in a kiln, constructed of rough 
stones, for several days and nights. The product 
was chiefly hauled to Kalamazoo and sold to 
building contractors in that village. 

To some extent I Look part in this work and 
there were many days when I worked almost to ex- 
haustion by carrying the heavy blocks of marl 
from the bed where they were prepared to the 
kiln where my father laid the first of them in 
arches, and after the arches were completed he 
and I laid other blocks on top of the arches un- 
til the kiln h ,d been filled. The industry was 
a profitable one for my father , as the lime was 
sold for cash and brought a larger amount of 
money than he could otherwise have obtained from 
the wood furnished and the labor performed in 
carrying on the business. 

I think that it was in the summer of 1855 that 
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I for -Tied the purpose of "being a lawyer. Y/hy I 
did this has always been a mystery to me. I had 
never seen a lawyer , knew absolutely nothing res- 
pecting the work of a lawyer, had read almost 
nothing in regard to lawyers, and the veiy little 
that I had read was of the same character as the 
story of the farmer and the lawyer in Webster's 
Spelling Book and not calculated to give one a 
very favorable opinion of the profession. But 
having formed the intention, I never abandoned it 
and never afterwards even considered for a mo- 
ment the question of adopting any other voca- 
tion, ^fofc until after I had been in the prac- 
tice of the law for several years did I think 
that I possessed the qualifications necessary to 
enable me to be a good lawyer; but in some way I 
formed the idea that I ought to pursue that 
calling, and so I never permitted any presuned 
want of fitness or ability to deter me from as- 
suming the responsibility of trying to make my 
way in the profession. 

The teacher employed for our district in the 
winter of 1855-6 was a young man named Edwin P. 
Eelsey,who lived in the south-western part of 
Calhoun county, I think. Ke had a better educa- 
tion than xaost of the teachers who had preceded 
him and was a good teacher though pedantic and 
vain. But I was able to attend school only a 
part ©f the time that winter, on account of my 
health. The result of the physical defect re- 
ferred to in the second chapter of this work, be- 
gan to appear that winter more decidedly than 
ever before and I became, even more than in pre- 
vious years, the victim of nervous depression and 
a prey to morbid despondency and apprehension, 
approaching melancholia. This unfitted me for 
mental work of any sort , and through a good part 
of the winter I did practically nothing but sit 
in the house and brood over my unhappy condi- 
tion. My parents consulted a physician ,but--as 
was the usual way of members of that profession 
in those days , and of some physicians in later 
days--he never even saw me nor made the slight- 
est effort io ascertain what the trouble was or 
the cause of it, but contented himself with say- 
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ing that he guessed I was "hypo-y" , what ever that 
may have meant ; though I presume that his opinion 
was about as accurate as the word he used resem- 
"bled the word "hypochondria . " 

But toward the close of the term I attended 
school for a few weeks hut cannot remember that 
I made any progress in any of my studies. My 
mind was , indeed , too much engrossed with the con- 
templation of my real and apprehended troubles, 
to allow me to give the attention to my hooks 
that was required in order to do more than bare- 
ly recite ray lessons with something like accura- 
cy. There was one exercise , however , ( I cannot 
call it a study) that I took up, which was wholly 
new to me, but in which my efforts were the re- 
verse of successful. Up to that time I had nev- 
er written an original line, aside from two or 
three letters to one of ray schoolmates who had 
removed to another part of the State. It had 
been customary for such of the older pupils as 
desired to do so, to "write compositions" and 
read them to the school at the Saturday after- 
noon sessions; but this had never been required 
and I had never taken part in this exercise, nor 
attempted or cared to write anything, although my 
sister almost invariably contributed something 
in either prose or poetry. But Mr. Kelsey made 
a rule that all pupils above a certain age 
should write something original and hand it to 
him to be read to the school at the Saturday af- 
ternoon sessions and criticised by him. 

To comply with this requirement cost me no end 
of thought and worry. I had not one idea re- 
garding any subject nor how to begin. I select- 
ed two or three topics , wrote a little concerning 
each one and then abandoned each of them in 
turn. Finally, in sheer desperation and at the. . 
last moment, I handed my w eomposition" to the /^a 7 
teacher. Although I am styled a "writer" in 
"Who's 'J7ho w ,my first literary production was so 
crross a failure that the country school-master 
who criticised it was fully justified in sub- 
jecting it to all manner of ridicule and condem- 
nation. Fortunately I can remember very little 
of it except the title, which was "Too Late." As 
this occurred on the last day of the term devot- 



ed to exercisers of that sort,I escaped a repeti- 
tion of that humiliation; and, if my mem/Sory is 
correct, I never again wrote what could he cal 1 lec 
a "school composition," 

I do not know anything definite of Kelsey's 
life after he taught our school. He made a 
short visit to the school during the following 
winter, hut I never saw Jim af ter wards , nor can I 
rememher he ring anything about him in later 
years . 

The summer of 185G brought another presiden- 
tial campaign in which I was even more interest- 
ed than I had been in the one of four years he- 
fore. My brothers , Samuel and "Hrastus,and I e- 
rected a hickory pole in the road in front of 
our house and from it displayed a streamer con- 
taining the initials of the democratic candid- 
ates for President and Vice-Presid mt ,as we 
lacked the facilities for inscribing the names 
in full. 

Of the candidates for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident that year, I never.-, gaw but one. During the 
political campaign of 1884 I sat,one evening, on 
the balcony of the Russell House in Detroit, from 
which General Fremont at that time made a polit- 
ical spe 3ch. And I was greatly surprised and 
disappointed in his looks and general appear- 
ance. Instead of the slender ,f ine-visaged young 
man represented by the many pictures of him 
which were common in the campaign of 185G,I aaw 
a rather portly , indifferently dressed , elderly 
gentleman, with a somewhat fleshy face nearly 
covered with a scraggly beard. His manner .in- 
stead of being dignified and deliberate ,was hur- 
ried and abrupt . He spoke rapidly and without 
any attempt ay. oratory ,and altogether formed as 
striking a contrast to Mr. Blaine — who spoke at 
the same place and on the same evening — as could 
well be imagined. 

During the winter of 185G-7 I attended school. 

I was but little, if any, better of my nervous 
afflict ion , but I had learned to endure it with 
more equanimity and not to yield to so great an 
extent to the rather frequent attacks of pro- 
found depression from which I suffered. But I 
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had reached an age which was an unfortunate one 
in ray case as it is in the case of many if not 
most boys, an age at which I delighted in being 
thought "smart" or "cunning" and did many things 
whereby I made a nuisance of myself. I made 
fair progress in so me, at least, of my studies, but 
I accomplished very much less than I might, had I 
been in earnest in my attention to my books. 

I cannot remember , with anything like accuracy, 
what my studies were during the later years of 
my attendance at school. I remember that I 
studied physics and something in the way of 
higher mathematics , hut none of my teachers had 
any knowledge of these subjects, so I had to get 
along as well as I could without help. And my 
memory is quite as much at fault as regards my 
study of ancient languages. Some of my text- 
books bear inscriptions of my ownership as early 
as 1854 and 1855, but I am sure that I studied 
them very lit tie, if at all, at those early dates 
and I certainly did not study them in school. I 
presume that I may have looked into them in a 
half-hearted and desultory way during the later 
years of my school attendance and when I was 
teaching, but I am sure that I did not enter upon 
the study of Latin or Greek in an earnest and 
methodical way until about the time when I began 
the study of the law at Battle Greek. 

I never made a careful study of history in the 
public schools. When I was about nine to eleven 
years old I used "Hale's History of the United 
States" as a reading book in school, and much of 
the knowledge I now have of the early history of 
this country was obtained in that way. But 
there were no recitations or questions by the 
teacher in regard to the facts stated in the 
book. Of the history of other countries , both 
ancient and modern, I have read much; indeed his- 
tory was one of my favorite studies while I was 
trying to obtain so me tiling like a decent educa- 
tion after leaving school j but practically all my 
knowledge of history was acquired outside the 
school- room. 

Our teacher during the winter term of 1856-7 
was one Russel G. Smith. He was then recently 
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from the State of Hew York and. not well known in 
our part of the country. He was not a very good 
teacher, his education .though fair, not "being of 
the best and he was somewhat deficient in the 
matter of enforcing discipline. He had one pe- 
culiar characteristic — that of using in common 
conversation the most unusual words he could 
find in the diet ionary , and there by he acquired 
the sobriquet of "Dictionary Wraith." He taught 
school in winter and worked on a farm in the 
summer for a number of years; was afterwards 
clerk in a hardware store at Ga.lesburgh for a 
time, and for a number of years held the office 
of -Justice of the Peace at Galesburgh. He died 
after the writing of this history was begun. He 
was always a devoted friend to me and — though a 
democrat in politics — always voted for me when I 
was a candidate for any office. 

In the spring of 1857 my sister Harriet was 
engaged to teach in the school district on the 
south side of the Kalamazoo River in Gomstock 
township and near the Charleston line. As this 
was her first venture in teaching, and as she had 
never been examined by a board of school inspec- 
tors, she wished me to accompany her and take the 
examination with her. The examination in those 
days was by a board of township officers , consist- 
ing of the township clerk and two who were call** { 
ed "school inspectors" , elected at the spring 
election in each township. In this instance 
the examination was held at Galesburgh and the 
members of the board were entirely competent to 
conduct it, two being practicing physicians and 
all well educated men. There were a number ex- 
amined besides mjr sister and myself— six to 
eight or ten as nearly as I can remember— and 
the examination was a very thorough one. In ad- 
dition to her district school education, ray sis- 
ter had had a year in the preparatory course of 
an educational institution at Albion, which af- 
terwards became Albion College,so she passed 
without difficulty. During the course of the 
examination Dr. Flint, one of the board, spoke to 
me, apart from the others ,and asked me if I in- 
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tended to teach that summer. I told hiin that I 
did not. "But you wouldn't object to receiving a 
certificate if we find you to he worthy and well 
qualified?" he suggest eel, and I assured him that 
I would not. At the close of the examination I 
was given a certificate with the others. 

In May, 1857, I began to write for the public 
press. The impulse to do so c ime about in this 
way: The attacks of nervous depression from 
which I suffered made me, for a time, unable to 
sleep at night, and I would either sit up until a 
very late hour or rise in the raid-lie of the 
night and remain awake until morning. In order 
not to disturb the other -Members of the family 
I did not burn a light ,but;f sat alone in the dark- 
ness. One warn, windy night as I sat thus, lis- 
tening to the wind in the woods near the house, 
I fell to thinking of the trees and tried to im- 
agine their history ,and almost insensibly my 
thoughts began to take shape in rhyme. The re- 
sult was the first article that is preserved in 
the scrap-book labeled "Fritings." After I had 
written the article it occurred to me that I had 
sef3n in the newspapers tilings that were no bet- 
ter than this; and acting on that thought I sent 
the lines to the editor of our family paper, a 

?kly publication called the "Jeff ersonian" and 
printed at Battle Creek. The editor was a young 
and green-looking stripling named William S 4 
Pease. I had never seen him and hardly thought 
that my contribution would be accepted, but the 
next issue of the paper contained my lines, and 
in a few days I had a letter from the editor 
complimenting me on ray effort and saying , among 
other things, "Your poem evinces taste as well as 
talent." I afterwards seat the editor consider- 
able stuff of the s ane sort , a part of which has 
been pro3served ,but the major part has , fortunate- 
ly, be en lost. 

As I was reluctant to let any one know that I 
was writing poffitry,I wrote under a fictitious 
name and carefully concealed from my family eve- 
rything pertaining to my writing; but it was not 
long after my first contribution to the columns 
of the "Jeff ersonian" appeared that my mother 
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accidentally discovered that I was writ in- for 
the paper. I think that she and the others of 
the family were pleased by the discovery , but she 
and they considerately forbore saying anything 
to me about it directly, and I think that the 
fact was not known to any one outside the fam- 
ily. *or a number of years afterwards , but very 
infrequently, I sent fugitive bits of rhyme to 

w^f ere ^- n f W ! Pa ? e r S ' a11 0r near2 $ a11 of which 
were published— but none under ray own name— but 

I am glad to say that none of t : >ese have &eea 

pr e s epteir. - y \ ^^'n^ 



In June,185Z,my mother was taken suddeniy^nd 
fatally ill and died on the 23d day of that 
month. Her death was the culmination of the ca- 
lamities that had befallen our family for many 
years and resulted not only in depriving us of 
one of the best loved and most valuable members 
of the f amily, but ultimately , in destroying the 
household and dispersing its members. 

The disease of which my mother died was, un- 
questionably , appendicitis , but as that disease 
was then unknown it was diagnosed as peritonitis 
The funeral was held at the Methodist church at 
Galesburgh and — as the custom then was — a sermon 
was preached by Rev. Rezin Sapp,the Methodist 
minister stationed at that place— the text being: 
Matthew XXIV— 44. 

In the autumn of 185? my sister Harriet was ' 
engaged to teach the school in what was at one 
time known as the "West district" in Charleston, 
the school- house standing about a mile east of 
the junction of the road on which we lived with 
the Territorial road. This time also she wished 
me to take the examination with her and I did 
so. Henry w". Bush was the township dark and 
the examination was held at the house where he 
lived with his father ,Orra Bush,the location of 
which has been already stated. Ebenezer G. 
Flanders was one of the inspectors and I think 
that the other was Henry D. Rogers. Both were 
teachers and both were very conversant with the 
topics on which the prescribed examination was 
to be conducted. A half dozen or more appli- 
c mts for certificates , besides myself, were exam- 
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ined and the examination was a most thorough one 
At the end I was given a certificate with the 
rest. I had no idea of teaching but took the 
examination for the reason I have stated. And 
the examination into my qualifications was con- 
ducted by the board in good faith and I was suf- 
ficiently versed in the studies pursued in the 
common sctaols to know that I passed the examin- 
ation creditably. 

In the winter of 1857-8 I attended school in 
our district. The name of the teacher was— at 
least she called herself— Cordelia Spencer. A- 
side from her name and the facts connected with 
her teaching,! never knew anything in relation 
to her. It was rumored in the neighborhood that 
she had been married and that "Spencer" was her 
maiden name and not her married name and that 
she had separated from her husband, ^his rumor 
Save rise to no end of go snip, as separations and 
divorces among married people were then almost 
unknown. In all my boyhood I never heard or 
read of a separation or divorce except in two 
instances — one the case of the teacher referred 
to, the other the case of Edwin Forrest, the tra- 
gedian. 

Miss Spencer appeared to have a better educa- 
tion than most of the country teachers of that 
period, was rather refined in her speech and 
ways and had a small degree of literary ability. 
She was a good teacher and her upils,as a rule, 
made good progress in their studies under her 
instruction. I never heard of her after the 
school closed in the spring, where she came 
from, where she went and what became of her will 
always be one of the unsolved mysteries which I 
have encountered in the course of my life. 

At about the time of which I am now writing a 
change took place in the character of the even- 
ing schools held in country school houses in our 
part of the country. Instead of spelling 
schools , "speaking schools" as they were commonly 
called, or "school exhibitions," as they, were 
termed by others , became the rage and our school 
at once adopted the fashion. At these meetings 
the time was devoted to declamation and the 



reading of a newspaper, if it could properly "be 
so called. Schools did not unit© in these per- 
formances , all the exercises being under the di- 
rection of the school where they were held, the 
teacher having no greater share than the pupils. 
Visitors were admitted , hut usually they were for 
the most part of the older people living in the 
district , though it frequently occurred that some 
of the pupils of one school would form part of 
the audience at an exhibition in another dis- 
trict. V-sitors would generally be courteously 
invited to take part, in the exercises , but such 
invitations were js-ldora accepted. 

haturally I was/one of the chief participants 
in the evening exhibitions given by our school. 
I was usually on the program for two or three 
declamations and was editor-in-chief of the p^ 
per published by our school and named "The Gem," 
Lovicy Steuard was lay assistant. All the news 
in the paper was, of course , school news contrib- 
uted by the pupils, and it can be readily under- 
dtood why only a very small part of that v/hich 
was offered found its way into the columns of 
the paper. The rest of the paper was mxde up of 
poetry, stories, jokes, and editorial natter. All 
this was written out in regular newspaper form 
and read aloud by the editors at some time dur- 
ing the evening, Lovicy Steuard editing and read- 
ing that part of the paper contributed by the 
girls, and I editing and reading the part fur- 
nished by the boys. I do not remember that I 
contributed any poetry to either one of the sev- 
eral numbers of the paper that were issued dur- 
ing the winter, the teacher contributing all the 
poetry that appeared in the paper of which I 
have any remembrance. But I wrote a great dea} 
of editorial stuff , though I do not remember what 
any of it was about except one editorial on 
"Phonography." I also contributed a thrilling 5 
continued story of the Cubam insurrection of 
1857--a story having a plot, several characters 
and any number of hair-raising incidents. The 
teacher seemed to think that this story had con- 
siderable merit. It was never finished, because , 
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for some reason, te "last" exhibition in our 
district was never given, a-'d those who survive 
of the number who .heard the story as far as it 
was writ ten, have presumably been in suspense ev- 
er since regarding the fate of the hero of the 



On the Saturday preceding the first Monday in 
April ,1858,1 attended a caucus of the democratic 
electors of the township of Charleston, held at 
the school- house in our district. At that cau- 
cus ray father was nominated for township treas- 
urer, and my brother Samuel for constable. As 
the republicans had been in the majority in the 
township since the spring election in 1854, these 
nominations were barren honors. At the close of 
the caucus it was suggested t at tickets be 
printed for the coming election, and I was se- 
lected to /to to Battle Creek and have this done. 
My brother drove me to the railroad station at 
Galesburgh and left me there to take a late af- 
ternoon train ,with many injunctions as to the 
need of care, and withhassurances as to the safe- 
ty of the trip, as up to that time I had never 
rode on a railway train and — though not alarmed 
at the prospect — I was a trifle apprehensive of 
the dangers of that method of travel and some- 
what anxious lest the speed of the train (which 
ran at the rate of about thirty miles an hour) 
should unnerve me . 

I reached Battle Creek early in the evening 
and went at once to the office of the "Jefferso- 
nian" and left the copy of the tickets for the 
printer. The only press in the office was one 
of a kind in common use at that day; a hand press 
worked by a lever and capable of making perhaps 
one hundred impressions an hour. Two boys were 
in the office at the time, one of them being per- 
haps five or six years my senior and the other 
about two or three years older than I. They 
proceeded to set the type and run off the cop- 
ies, one feeding while the other worked the lev- 
er. The work was supposed to be finished and IQiji 



the tickets were delivered to me and paid for \tt 
a late hour in the evening, but when I reached a 
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hotel and counted the tickets I found then near- 
ly one hundred short of the number I had ordered 
and paid for. I at once returned to the office 
and luckily found the hoys still in and the" type 
not distributed, so the job was finally completed 
at aoout midnight. * * 

The younger of the boys who did the work was 
iimothy ±'ish,af terv.^rds a private ,ncn-comnis- 
sioned officer and lieutenant in the Second 
Michigan Infantry. I knew hin well in the army 
and cared for him while he was ill durin* our 
trip down the Mississippi from Cairo to Vicks- 
burg in 1863, and after that he se med to be much 
attached to me. He died of illness at about the 
time the war closed, 

I do not remember whether I went to bed at all 
during the niffht I was in Battle Creek retting 
the tickets printed, or whether I sat up in the 
hotel or railroad station. I do remember that I 
took a train very early the next morning (Sunday) 
got off at August a, walked tc Bevilo Avery's 
house (where I think I ate breakfast) and from 
there walked home, thus ending my first adventure 
in riding on a railroad train. Of course the 
candidates on the ticket I had printed were de- 
feated in the election on Monday. 

In July, 1858, my father married again. His 
second wife was Marinda Thomas, widow of William 
Thomas, who had been a prominent citizen of Bat- 
tle Creek. Her maiden name was Whitford and she 
was a sister of Mrs. Si;mons,the mother of Abbie 
Simmons. She was a good woman, though peculiar 
in some of her ways, but my father's marriage to 
her was ill-advised and the result far from be- 
ing fortunate. Her methods and ways were unlike 
those of our family, and from the time when she 
entered our household as a member until the fam- 
ily was separated and dispersed , there was con- 
tinual friction and sometimes ill-feeling be- 
tween her and my father's children. She and my 
father lived together in a fairly harmonious way 
until her death, which took place several years 
before the death of my father. 

In Sept ember, 1858 ,my sister Harriet again be- 
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came a student in the educational institution at 
Albion, then called the "Albion Collegiate Insti- 
tute" if I remember aright. I think that she 
remained until the close of the institutional 
year in June following , but of this I am not cer- 
tain. 

In the autumn of 1858 I concluded to teach 
during the following winter if a school could be 
obtained. I do not remember making an applica- 
tion in more than one district ,that being a dis- 
trict in Pavilion township, near the south-west 
corner of Charleston. The name of the director 
was Peter Jenkins, a substantial farmer citizen 
of Pavilion. He had no authority to engage me 
without t^ie consent of the other district offi- 
cers — the moderator and director--and so took my 
application under consideration until he could 
confer with them. But pending his decision, 
William Bradshaw,the husband of my Aunt Elvira, 
who was living in LeRoy township , Calhoun county, 
sent word to me that he wanted me to take the 
school in his district, he being the director. 
Accordingly I v/ent to see him and engaged to 
teach the school, for four months, I think. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Jenkins sent me word that I could 
have the school in his district, but I had to de- 
cline the offer on account of having promised to 
teach elsewhere. This choice— if I can so term 
it — proved to be a most unfortunate one for me. 

The school district of which my Uncle Y/illiam 
was director was a fractional one, part of the 
territory being in Battle Creek township and 
part in LeRoy. As the school- house was in Bat- 
tle Creek township I had to obtain my certifi- 
cate of the school inspectors of that township. 
And as Battle Creek village was then a part of 
the township the board met in that village. 
There were about ten or twelve candidates to be 
examined, and as the township clerk declined t© : 
take any part in the examination and as one of 
the inspectors was a physician and absent on 
professional business ,the entire examination was 
conducted by one inspector, a farmer and teacher 
named Charles L. Blakesley, living in the country 



a few miles from the village . 

It soon became evident that Blake sley was a 
bundle of coneeit ,one of a class of men who are 
not over-blessed with intelligence or education 
but who wish to impress on others the idea that 
they are the personification of wisdom and 
learning. The discovery that Blakesley was of 
that type did not , however , disturb me as I felt 
confident that I camild pass any proper examina- 
tion. And when the examination closed I knew 
that I had answered correctly every question 
that came to me and I naturally expected to re- 
ceive a certificate. But when the certificates 
were given out two or three others as well as 
myself received none , Blakesley explaining that 
this action did not mean that those to whom cer- 
tificates were not given would not ultimately 
receive them, but that the number examined was so 
large and the time so limited that he wished to 
examine some of the class farther ,and directed 
us to return one week from that day. I was an- 
noyed by the delay but still did not for a mo- 
ment apprehend that there would be any question 
as to my being given a certificate at the next 
exami nation. 

On the day set for my second examination my 
father accompanied me and sat in the room all 
the time that the examination was going on, which 
did not have a tendency to give me confidence. 
The examination was not do lengthy nor so thor- 
ough as the firstjone — indeed it seemed to me to 
be wholly perfunctory. At the close I had an- 
swered every question correctly. To one ques- 
tion in oral arithmetic — involving the division 
of one complex fraction b.. another— I at first 
gave an incorrect answer, but at once, and without 
a hSnt from any one, I recalled the answer and 
gave the correct one. 

But in spite of the fact that I had passed 
both his examinations most creditably , Blakesley 
refused to give me a certificate. On my father 
suggesting to him that I. appeared to have an- 
swered all the questions correctly , Blakesley re- 
plied , "Yes , he did, but he hesitated before giving 



some of his answers." This was true of the 
question referred to in the preceding paragraph -t 
and one or two others which could not have been 
answered without hesitation by any one except a 
prodigy in mathematics. Blakesley then volun- 
t eredthe statement that in grammar I had used 
Clark's metliod of analysis and Clark's text-book 
wasn't "fit to he an any school- house ." It was 
true that I had used Clark's method as it was 
the only one with which I was conversant , but ay 
analyses were entirely correct according to that 
method, and no school inspector who had any re- 
gard for his duty ever dreamed of dictating to 
any teacher w at text-books he should study or 
should use in his school-room. 

The real reason why I was not given a certifi- 
cate was very apparent. Blakesley, in order to 
exhibit his superior learning and judgmeent ,was 
determined to reject one of the candidates and 
thought me the most appropriate victim to be of- 
fered on the altar of his baseless vanity. Had 
either of the other inspectors taken a part in 
either examination , he would never have attempted 
so bare- faced an injustice; but as it was he had 
the whole matter in his own hands. I tMnk that 
he thought me younger than I was and that I had 
misrepresented my age to hlm,as I looked and ap- 
peared like a boy of about foutrteen,was diffi- 
dent and timid and he well knew that I would put 
up with an imposition which others might resent. 
Then I did not live in his county and he knew 
nothing of me in any way beyond what m£ appear- 
ance indicated. And it was very evident that I 
did not belong to a wealthy or influential fam- 
ily. I was dressed in the best clothed- I had; 
but they were of cheap, coarse material. "A poor 
boy from the country" was writ large all over 
me . 

The inspector who took no part in the examina- 
tion was Dr. Simeon S. French of Battle Creek. I 
saw him for the first time in my life when he 
caiae into the room for a few minutes during the 
examination. He was the chief surgeon of our 
regiment during all the time it was in the ser- 



vice and I knew him well in that capacity, ify 
acquaintance with him hecame more intimate after 
the war closed, and when he died, at the a^e of 
more than ninety years , he and I had been devoted 
friends for more than thirty years. 

Tteing thus denied the privilege of teaching 
during the winter of 1858-9 I knew of no better 
way of employing my time than in attending 
school. The teacher was Ebenezer G. Flanders. 
As I have "before stated, I :ms then taking stud* 
ies not usually pursued in country district 
schools so that my time was not wholly wasted. 
I do not remember that there were any spelling 
schools or "speaking adhoals" in our district 
during that winter. The term lasted only three 
months and on the closing day of the school 
there were some "exercises" in which I took part 
by reciting nearly the whole of the last canto 
of "Mansion" describing the battle of Flodden 
Field. After that day I vvas never regularly en- 
rolled as a pupil in a school of any kind. 
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Youth. 



The spring of the year 1859 brought to me a 
radical change in my way of living and narked 
the beginning of what was to he ay life work. 
Up to that time I had been a farmer- boy , hiving 
been born on a farm and never having been engag- 
ed in any occupation except farm work. But 
thenceforth I was to be a student of what I ^ave 
always regarded as the most important of all 
sciences — the science of human government. For 
man is and must be governed by law. And^in.tha. 
present condition of mankind it i3 impossibTe to A 
of anything more necessary to the well-being and 
progress of the race than the wise and just en- 
actment and a<iministration of the civil law, 
"commanding what is right and prohibiting what 
is wrong." And this is the mission of the true 
lawyer. I have many times, in public addresses 
and in private conversation, called attention to 
the faort tliat the laws by which we are governed 
are the product , chiefly , not of legislative en- 
actments but of the decisions of the courts, 
brought about , necessarily ,by the learning and a- 
bility of lawyers. I can do no more than refer 
to this fact here, as a disquisition on that sub- 
ject would be out off place in this history. ~Mt 
tiie fact is one which every well-informed lawyer 
recognizes . 

And I use the term "student" advisedly. For 
no one can be truly a lawyer , unless he is con- 
tinually studying the law. The science is so 
nearly infinite in its extent that a complete 
knowledge of it is practically unattainable , each 
wider outlook revealing unexplored regions be- 
yond. This is true of legal principles which a 
lawyer must ever have in view, and the same might 
almost be said of the practice of the lav;. For 
one hazards nothing in saying that in all the 
history of jurisprudence there have never been 
two cases which were precisely alike in all 
their details, so that each case a lawyer lias 



furnishes abundant material for study .and the 
true lawyer is one who never gives over the 
study of legal principles and who makes a care- 
ful study of each case in which he is concerned 
And there was never a time after I first opened 
a volume of Blacks tone's Commentaries for the 
purpose of studying it, until I retired from the 
bench, when I was not a diligent student of the 
law. 

In referring to my change of occupation in the 
spring of 1859,1 do not mean to be understood 
that I did not afterwards return to farm life. 
As will be seen farther along in this record ,my 
study of/the law was twice interrupted for con- 
siderable periods, and had it not been for my un- 
wavering determination to be a lawyer I should 
probably have followed the example of many whom 
I have known, who read law for a time and then a- 
bandoned all efforts to enter the profession. 

In the spring of 1859, James M. Spencer, who has 
been before mentioned, was practicing law in the 
village of Dowagiac , Michigan. He had married 
Emma Jane Whitford,a sister of my father's sec- 
ond wife, and through correspondence raj' father 
learned that Spencer would give me a place in 
his office. There seemed to be no objection by 
any one to this proposition and I was delighted 
with the prospect of having a chance to begin 
the study of the law. Since the time when I 
first decided to become a lawyer, I had steadily 
adhered to that determination although my knowl- 
edge og the duties of the profession had not 
greatly increased and I had had but three oppor- 
tunities to see what the trial of a suit at law 
in any court was like. The first came in the 
summer or autumn of 1857. Some neighbors of 
ours, Col. Richard Covell and his sons, Albert L. 
and Marvin J., who lived a little way north of 
our house and on the east side of the highway, 
and who owned and operated a threshing machine, 
brought suit before Orra Bush, a justice of the 
peace , against Aloruso Sherman, another neighbor, to 
recover pay for threshing grain and also damages 
on a claimed contract to thresh additional graint 
How I was able to do it I cannot remember, but in 



some way I succeeded in leaving my work long e- 
nough to hear a part of the proceedings at the 
trial. The case was tried without a jury and 
the parties had as counsel two justices of the 
peace .Sylvester W. rails, of Galesburgh being for 
the plaintiffs and Isaac Pierce, of Climax, for 
the defendant. 

While the trial was in progress I observed a 
well-dressed, intelligent -locking young man sit- 
ting in the room but taking no part in the case. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the trial I 
heard the young man say to the justice — Orra 
Bush — that he was there for the purpose of tak- 
ing the deposition of a witness in some case. A 
few days afterwards I learned that the j'oung man 
was Charles S. May, then a young lawyer living at 
Kalamazoo , of whom more will be said later on. 

The Covells were afterwards clients of my 
partner — Charles S. May — and myself in an im- 
portant case which we tried in the circuit court 
and which I afterwards argued in the supreme 
court of Michigan. The verdict in the circuit 
court was in favor of our clients and the judg- 
ment of the circuit court was affirmed by the 
supreme court. The Covells were democrats ,but 
Col. Covell had a son, George W« Covell, older 
than Albert and Marvin, who lived in his father's 
family in 1858 and was a pronounced republican. 
He was well educated and we became quite good 
f riends , alt hough he was considerably older than 
I. We had many earnest and prolonged political 
discussions , he standing for the principles of 
the republican party, I for the contentions of 
the democratic party. George W. Covell went to 
Missouri in 1859 and engaged in teaching. When 
the Civil War broke out he enlisted in the Con- 
federate service, rose to the rank of Captain and 
was wounded and captured in the assault on the 
Union limes at Franklin, Tennessee. I saw him only 
twice after the close of the war. He became a 
prominent attorney in Lincoln^Mebraska and af- 
terwards in Omaha. Whether he is still living I 
do not know. 

The second case to which I have referred was 
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tried in the early fall of 135 7 "before Sylvester 
W.Mills, a justice of the peace of Galesburgh. My 
father was the plaintiff in the case and Horace 
Holconb,w:io lived near the Averys,north of the 
Territorial road, was the defendant. The suit 
was "brought to recover the value of a small a- 
mount of lumber taken "by the defendant from my 
father's farm., under a claim of title. Orra Bush 
managed the case for my father and Job H. Al- 
drich,a clerk in a hardware store in Galesburgh, 
was counsel for the defendant. I was a witness 
in the case which was decided in ray father's fa- 
vor. 

The third case that I saw tried in part in a 
court of law was tried before a jury in justice's 
court in the summer of 1858 before V/illiam A. 
Blake, a justice of the peace at Galesburgh. It 
was a criminal case, the accused being a boy who 
was convicted of stealing some article of trif- 
ling value. I had been sent with a grist of 
wheat to be ground into flour at the mill in 
Galesburgh and while waiting for the grinding to 
be done I went into the office of the justice 
and listened to as much of the trial as the time 
at my disposal allowed. 

The prosecution was 
represented by Job II . Aldrich, before mentioned, 
and the defendant by Benjamin F. Travis, a young 
lawyer who had just established himself at Gal- 
esburgh. Aldrich entered the Union service as a 
quartermaster and was killed. Travis also en- 
listed in the Twenty- fifth Michigan Infantry and 
served until the close of the war, when he re- 
turned to Kalamazoo county and became a farmer 
and for a time served as a justice of the peace. 
I remember trying one or more cases before him 
while he was holding the office I have mention- 
ed. He died a few years ago. 

It was on the 7th day of April ,1859, that I set 
out for Dowagiac. My father drove me to Gales- 
burgh in the afternoon of that day and I took a 
train for Dowagiac late in the evening. The 
train was a slow one (indeed there were no fast 
ones on the road) stopping at every station on 
the way, and I remember the conductor calling 
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"Paw Pa-..'" which was then the name of the station 
where the village of Lav-ton now stands. I ar- 
rived at Dowugiac not far from midnight but did 
not go to bed at all that night , but sat up in 
the station until morning. 

In the morning I found Mr. Spencer and was 
taken to his house and introduced to his family, 
which consisted—besides himself-of his wife and 
one boarder , Miss Fannie E. Mack, a music teacher. 
I was assigned a snail but comfortable room and 
went to the railroad station and carried my 
trunk to the house in my hands, which I could do 
easily enough as it was a very small trunk and 
far from being heavy. I had no suit of outer 
clothing aside from the one I was wearing, so 
that my trunk contained practically nothing ex - 
cept some articles of underwear and a few shirts 
and toilet conveniences. I load no nightshirts-- 
indeed I never had any until after I left the 
army. 

Looking back to that morning of April 8,1859, 
it seems as if it must have "been twenty years 
instead of only six years and a day between that 
day and the day of Lee's surrender, so much more 
rapidly has time seemed to me to fly since the 
close of the Civil War than it did before that 
t ime . 

I soon learned what the arrangement was which 
my father had made with Mr* Spencer in my he- 
half. As I had no money with which to support 
myself , and as my father was not able to provide 
me with funds for that purpose, I was to work for 
my board and have the privilege of reading law 
in the office. This was an excellent arrange- 
ment for me and would have been if I had been 
able to pay for my meals and the use of a room. 
The work was not hard and as the greater part of 
it had to be done out of duors and took no more 
time than I ought to have given to active exer- 
cise, it was a positive benefit to me to have it 
to do. Mr. Spencer had a barn on his lot in Do- 
wagiac,but kept no horse or cow, so I had no ani- 
mals to care for except a large, young dog. My 
chief labor consisted in sa ring and splitting 
wood for the kitchen fire. I had also to water 



some young trees and occasionally do some other 
trifling jobs about the house. 

At the office I was expected to sweep and dust 
the rooms every morning, build and keep the fire 
in cool Bsre*t her, copy all legal papers that re- 
quired copying and run of errands for the firm. 
The firm name was Clarke and Spencer, the senior 
member of the firm being Joseph B. Clarke .Clarke 
had recently come from somewhere in the State of 
Few York. He was a brother of Sara J. Clarke, 
afterwards Mrs. Lippincott ,who wrote over the 
pen name "Grace Greenwood." She was qu.it e rioted 
as a writer in her day. Joseph B. Clarke seemed 
to have had a fairly successful career at the 
bar, having been at one time one of the Vice- 
Chancellors of the State of Hew York. He was 
far from being a brilliant lawyer but was a dil- 
igent , pains-taking one. He was much addicted to 
doing business in the ancient ways and was never 
so much in his element at when he was employed 
in some cas- that admitted of unlimited procras- 
tination. At some time in the early seventies 
I chanced to be in the Van Buren county circuit 
court room, waiting to take up some matter before 
the court, while Spafford Tryon and Joseph B. 
Clarke were arguing a motion by Clarke to open 
the proofs and take further testimony in a chan- 
cery ease in which Clarke was solicitor for the 
complainant. It appeared that Clarke had kept 
the case in court for a great many years in 
spite of Tryon' s efforts to close the proofs and 
bring the case on for argument. Clarke present- 
ed his motion and made an argument for it and 
Tryon replied with an able and most convincing 
argument against the granting of the motion. In 
the midst of his appeal, a lawyer named John C. 
Spencer, (a brother of James 11.) who was sitting 
within the bar, turned to another attorney and 
said in a whisper, but loud enough to be plainly 
heard by me, "That fellow may talk as long, as 
earnestly and as ably as he may, the court is go- 
ing to ;rant the motion. J.B.Clarke never yet 
brought a chancery case to an end and he never 

ill." Spencer's prediction as to the result of 
the motion proved to be correct. 



Joseph B. Clarke died not far from the time 
when I went upon the bench of the Circuit Court 
if I remember correctly. James M. Spencer died' 
a few years ago somewhere in the state of Kansas 
where he had lived for a number of years. Mrs. 
Spencer is also dead. 

Soon after I became an inmate of the Spencer 
household I proceeded to fall desperately in lov 
with Miss Mack. This was not a new experience 
with me,b; any means, as for several years before 
that time I had be n in the habit of falling in 
love with every one of my young lady teachers 
and with other girls from five to ten years old- 
er than myself ,and in one or two instances with 
girls of about my own age. In none of these 
cases did I ever reveal the state of my feelings 
nbut let concealment ,"&c. It does not need to 
be stated that each one of these attacks was of 
short duration and my recovery complete. I met 
Fannie Mack shortly after I went to Kalamazoo to 
live and saw her occasionally during several 
years. She afterwards married a man named 
Strong, a widower much older than herself. Wheth- 
er she is still living , and , if living, where she 
lives, I do not know. 

V/ithin a day or two after my arrival in Dowa- 
giac I entered upon the study of the law. As 
was the custom in those days — and a good custom 
it was then — I was directed to begin by reading 
31ackstone's Commentaries. This v/as expected by 
me, for not very long before going to Dowagiac I 
read, somewhere, of a lawyer who required his stu- 
dents to read Blackstone at least a year before 
taking up any other law-book. The reasonsjfor 
this course seemed to me to be so cogent that I 
resolved to follow it. And I may say here that 
whatever success I may have achieved in my pro- 
fession has been due, largely if not wholly ,to my 
carrying out this resolution, in the spirit if 
not in the letter. A thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the law always enabled 
me to have an intelligent comprehension of the 
legal points involved in a case in vriiich I was 
interested and to present my views with clear- 
ness and force. And I do not think that there 



was ever a time after I was called to the bar 
when I could accuse myself or was accused by 
other lawyers of having only an undefined .nebu- 
lous apprehension of a legal principle or its 
application. And it has be on at just this point 
that I have known so many attorneys to fail at 
times. They would have a dim perception of some 
le ( ;al truth, but but saw it as it were "through a 
glass darkly" because they were not sufficiently 
in command of a knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples of the law to make their views clear to 
themselves or to the court. And it has happened 
to me more than once in my practice, that when 
taken by surprise by some point presented by op- 
posing counsel in the midst of a trial, I was en- 
abled to extricate myself from seemingly inevit- 
able defeat by my knowledge of Blackstone. Dur- 
ing my stay in Dowagiac I read the first book of 
Blackstone entire and by course fourteen times 
and the second book sixteen times. 

HSy observation of events that occurred in the 
office of Clarke & Spencer while I was there 
would not have had a tendency to give me an ex- 
alted opinion of the practice of the law had it 
not be ^n for the countervailing influence of 
Blackstone on my youthful mind. Both Mr. Clarke 
a d Mr. Spencer were good men and were regarded 
as being honorable lawyers, but they would some- 
times, like many other reputable attorneys in- 
dulge in petty trickery such as the more consci- 
entious and high-minded members of the profes- 
sion never stoop to under any circumstances. 3ut 
the more I read of Blackstone , the more I was en- 
tranced by the view of the law as a science and 
the more was I confirmed in my determination to 

make its study and practice the work of my life. 
I do not look back to that summer of lo59 with 

any feeling of pleasure or even cat isf act ion. In- 
deed I can even now, and after the lapse of more 
than half a century, feel my che^k burn at the 
remembrance of some tilings that I did in that 
summer — things that were not morally culpable 
but which revealed to the people with whom I was 
associated some imperfections in my nature and 
which showed how wholly unsophisticated I was hs 
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regards the ways of the world. No hoy of my ape 
could have heen hetter situated than I was and 
both Mr. and Mrs. -Spencer were kindness itself. 
Jhe work I had to do in return for my board was 
trifling in amount and very easy as compared 
with the labor I had been performing ever since 
I was six years of age. But in some way a lazy 
streak developed in me at about tliat time and I 
at times shirked some parts of the work I had to 
do. Then I had no proper sense of responsibili- 
ty for myself or for the use of my time, and 
while I did not neglect my law reading or my du- 
ties in the office I spent much time in idle 
loafing that would have be n invaluable to me if 
I had known how to use it. I attribute this, in 
part at least, to the fact that I was much young- 
er th,n my years, but after making due allowance 
for that act I find much to condemn in myself 
and in my conduct at that time. I have often 
thought that the boy whom Dj ckens described in 
David Copperfield had his counterpart in me as I 
was in Dowagiacjbut the boy portrayed by Dickens 
was a young boy and I was old enough to have 
done better with myself than I did. 

For some reason , perhaps because of my nervous 
condition, I was always abnormally hungry. I ate 
at the table enough to satisfy the appetite of 
even a growing boy,b t for very shame I dared 
not eat enough to satiate my hunger. I fought 
against the craving for food as well as I could, 
but would at times yield to it and spend a lit- 
tle of my meager allowance of pocket-money for 
cheap baker's stuff of some kind to eat. Mrs. 
Spencer once discovered me seated in a bake- shop 
eagerly devouring the half of a pie. She never 
said anything to me about it — what she thought I 
can readily imagine. 

I went with the young people of the village 
very little. Mrs. Spencer very kindly secured 
for me invitations to one or two parties of 
young people, but I felt out of ^pLace among them 
and must have been the object of no little amount 
of ridicule by thone whom I met, because of my 
uncouth and countrified ways. I had never asso- 
ciated with young people in a social way to any 
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considerable extent and those whom I had met 

IT! ?°J ! S £ e ° ially refi " e d in their manners ,so 
that I had had no social advantages nor any so- 
cial training. v 

Among the older people of the village I had 
very few acquaintances , and if I attracted the 
attention of people in any way it was not to my 
advantage. I think that I was regarded by those 
who observed me as a green and unpromising coun- 
try hoy who ought to be at work on a farm in- 
stead of being in town engaged in an impos ible 
attempt to make a lawyer of himself. Jffqre than 
thirty years after that summer of 1859 I was in- 
vited to go to hiowagiac on two or three import- 
ant occasions to deliver addresses which seemed 
to be highly appreciated by those who heard 
them. At these times there were many who spoke 
of my efforts in terms of rather extravagant 
praise, and among those people were a few who 
said that they remembered the fact of my being 
in Dowagiac for a few months many years before; 
but I think that there were none who ventured to 
say that at the time they mentioned they thought 
that I would ever amount to anything. Of course 
their appreciation was exceedingly gratifying 
under the circumstances although the majority of 
those who , possibly , knew me in 1859 were dead or 
had gone elsewhere to reside. 

■During a part of the summer Miss Mack was at 
her home in Kalamazoo and Miss Ellen E. Thomas, 
one of my father's step-daughters , was in the 
house as the guest of her aunt, Mrs. Spencer. I 
do not remember whether I had ever met her be- 
fore that time or not,but I think not, as at the 
time of her mother's marriage to my father and 
for some time after that event Ellen was teach- 
ing near Yazoo City , Mississippi . She was a very 
bright girl, well educated and amiable, and we 
were generally fairly good friends even when the 
relations between her mother's family and that 
of raj* father were far from being pleasant. There 
was a time some years afterwards when she and I 
were unfriendly , but this was wholly my fault. A- 
bout the year 1867 or 1868 it was represented to 



me that she had said some things about me that 
were rather provoking and I foolishly wrote her 
an upbraiding letter v.hich she and her friends 
justly resented. But after a few years all this 
was overlooked if not altogether forgotten. In 
1861 or 1862 Miss Thomas was married to Fred D. 
Clarke, a son of Joseph B. Clarke and a lieuten- 
ant in the Sixth "Michigan Infantry. He was in- 
stantly killed in the assault on Port Hudson in 
1863. She was afterwards married to Freeman J. 
Atwell,a lawyer of Dowagiac . He died at some 
tine between 1895 and 1900 as nearly as I can 
now remember « At the time of this writing Kri, 
Atwell is still living. 

On the 17th of 3 pt ember ,1859 , 1 left Dowagiac 
and went home. IThen I did this it was with the 
intention of returning to Dowagiac as the Spen- 
cers expected me to do, although I now have an 
impression that there was in my mind some doubt 
whether I should go back to "Dowagiac and contin- 
ue the study of law or should wait until I had 
earned sufficient money to defray the cost of my 
legal education. As I have hinted, I was net >.t 
that time altogether steadfast in my adherence 
to my plane, a; ids from my main purpose to be a 
lawyer. And I had a habit in those days, and for 
some years af t erwards ,of failing to do things 
that I really wished to do, though why I pursued 
this course is as much a mystery to me now as it 
could be to any one else. And what motive im- 
pelled me to abandon for a time the study of the 
law at that particular time I cannot now r mem- 
ber. Whatever it may have been it resulted in 
my writing Itr. Spencer a few days after my ar- 
rival at home that I should not return for a 
time at least. 

The immediate occasion of my coming home was 
to attend the wedding of my brother Samuel, who 
was married on the 28th of Sept ember ,1859 , to Lu- 
dy Reasoner. The Reasoner family came from Lftte 
western part of the State of New York at some 
tirae in the early fifties and bought the farm 
which had besn owned by a man named Rowley and 
was situated on a highway running north from the 



Territorial road about two miles east of the 
junction of the road on which we lived and near 
the line between Charleston and Battle Creek. 
The members of the Reasoner family were James 
Reasoner and wife (his second) and his children, 
Daniel, Ann Eliza, Ezra, Lucy , Fletcher , Mary and 
Henry. Of these Daniel, Ann Eliza and Fletcher 
are now living. Lucy died in the year 1890. 
Fletcher Reasoner and I became fast friends 
about the time of the marriage of his sister to 
my brother and we have always remained so . He 
enlisted in the Union army at about the same 
time that I did, he entering the Twenty- first 
Michigan Infantry and I the Twentieth. He serv- 
ed until the end of the war and made an honora- 
able record. 

At about the time when my brother was married 
he made an agreement with my father by the terms 
of which brother was to have the use of the 
farm for a term of years , rendering to my father 
a share of the products of the farm. It was a 
part of the arrangement that ail of my father's 
children, or as many of them as so desired , could 
have a home at the farm at any and all times 
when they wished to avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege. And not only because of the right thus 
conferred , but also because my brother and his 
wife wished me to do so, I remained with them on 
the farm during the greater part of the autumn 
of that year, working with and for my brother. My 
brother Dempster and I were the only ones of my 
father's family who did this, the others being 
engaged elsewhere. 

At about the time of my return from Dowagiac 
my father ,with his wife and Mary Thomas , removed 
to the city of Battle Creek where they continued 
to reside until at some time during the Civil 
War, when they removed to Dowagiac where my fath- 
er engaged in the grocery business with a part- 
ner . 

In October, 1859, I applied for the position of 
teacher of a district school in district number 
five of the township of Climax, and was immedi- 
ately engaged by the officers of the district, 
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Nehemiah Elwell , direct or , James 2 . Pierce , modera- 
tor and Loren Pierce , assessor . By the terras of 
the contract I was to teach for three months for 
sixteen dollars per month. The wages paid teach- 
ers in the country at that time ranged from six- 
teen dollars to tv/enty dollars per month, depend- 
ing on the age and experience of the teacher. As 
I was young and inexperienced I could not well 
expect to receive more than the minimum wages. 
The schoolhouse was octagonal in shape and was 
located on a highway running east and west and a 
little north, if I remember correctly, of the cen- 
ter of the township. By the highway it v/as not 
far from eight miles from my home in Charleston 
to the schoolhouse , although it was only about 
six miles miles in a straight line from one 
place to the other. 

The examination was held at the hplse of Will- 
iam Richards , the township clerk, and was conduct- 
ed principally , if not wholly, by Jacob Van Mid- 
dlesworth, I do not remember the name of the 
other inspector and think he v/as not present 
during the examination. There were only five or 
six to be examined and the examination v/as some- 
what severe and quite lengt}ry , the latter feature 
being occasioned by frequent discussions between 
the inspector and one of the candidates in re- 
gard to matters of religious belief and other 
things having no relation to the qualifications 
of the candidate s or any of them, I had no dif- 
ficulty in passing the examination and obtaining 
a certificate , although I v/as no better qualified 
than I was one year before. And that it may not 
be thought that I overrated my qualifications at 
the time of the examination in 1858,1 will say 
that every one who knew me, among whom were many 
who were competent to judge ,consrning my quali- 



Blakesley and of his action? in denying me a 
certificate . 

I began teaching on the fourteenth day of No- 
vember, 1859. The pupils who were enrolled dur- 
ing the winter were Homer Elwell , Warren ElweJLl, 
Maria Elwell , Louisa Elwell , Isaac KLweiZ,Mary Ann 




Klwell , Alonzo Elwell, James M, Pierce, ^yron 
Pierce, Caroline Pierce , Emily Pierce , Lottie Sim- 
mons (colored ) filter Pierce ,Avadna Pierce.Levi 
Taylor, Wellington Clark, August Leracool, Peter 
Lemcool, Anna Lemcool , Thomas Lemcool ,Lvman E e 
Keyes, Irene Keyes,Filbur Keyeo, Esco Powers, Ellen 
Powers, Cornelia Anderson, Adella St ev/art Irene 
Pearce,Lucy Pearce,S^/da Pearce, Henry Pearce and 
Jennings Pearce. 

Homer Elwell, the one first named ,was a son of 
the direct or, Hehemiah Elwell. He was about my 
own age and was very studious and ?/ell advanced 
in his studies. In mathematics he was studying 
algebra, alt hough that study was one not usually 
found in the curriculum of a country district 
school. Alonzo Elwell , Homer • s cousin, was about 
five years of age and did not know any of the 
letters of the alphabet when he began attending 
school that winter. These facts give an insight 
into the range of the subjects I had to teach, 
August Leracool was about twenty- two years old 
and read with the class using Parker's Rhetori- 
cal Reader, although it was difficult for him to 
read words of more than one syllable. 

None of my pupils that winter attained to any 
great eminence in after years , although several 
of them became useful and respected citizens. 
And it has always been a source of no little 
satisfaction to me to know that every one of my 
pupils whose friendship was worth having was 
very friendly to me as long as I had any knowl- 
edge of them. Homer Elwell was a member of the 
Twenty-fifth Michigan Infantry in the Civil War 
and was afterwards Supervisor of Climax township 
for a number of years and later held the office 
of Register of Deeds of Kalamazoo county for 
four or more years. At all times after the re- 
lation between us of pupil and teacher began he 
was my firm friend. He died in February ,1913. 
Cornelia Anderson was a waif , brought west when a 
child from some low quarter of Hew York city. 
She was incorrigible as a pupil and later went 
to the bad, becoming one of the most dissolute 
and depraved creatures ever known in Kalamazoo 
county and was commonly known as "Total Depravi- 
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Y/hile practicing at the bar, and about the year 
18 ?t>, one of the most important cases, in some re- 
spects,tnat I was engaged in was that of Potter 
Eldred Cole vs. Caroline Pierce Cole for divorce 
Arthur Brown, one of the ablest lawyers at the 
Kalamazoo bar, was for the complainant while I 
represented the defendant. The charge was adul- 
tery and was testified to by two reputable wit- 
nesses who had the reputation of being entirely 
veracious. The caufi seemed to be a desperate 
one for the defence, but the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the situation caused me to put up the 
stronger fight and to execute some of the coups 
for which I was noted as a lawyer. I took very 
little affirmative testimony for our side, the 
greater part of what I did take being the testi- 
mony of some of the most highly respected and 
best known people in the neighborhood of the 
parties, by whom I showed that before the accusa- 
tion made in the case the defendant had borne a 
good reputation among her neighbors. This was 
designed to create the impression that popular 
sympathy was with my client , which was far from 
being the case. Then by a skillful and search- 
ing cross examination of the principal witnesses 
for the husband I succeeded in entangling them 
in some seeming contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies in their testimony and compelled them to 
admit that they had been employed by the husband 
to procure the testimony they had given. Then I 
assailed the husband and succeeded in bringing 
out some facts which I claimed tended to show 
that he was anxious to get rid of his v/ife and 
was unscrupulous as to the means by which that 
result might be accomplished; and that if the 
claimed offense was committed it was by his pro- 
curement or at least his connivance , which would 
be fatal to his case, hhen the case came on for 
argument I arrayed all these facts in the strong- 
est way of which I was capable and also enlarged 
upon the inherent improbability of the story 
told by the principal witnesses for the husband 
and pictured ray client as the victim of a con- 
spiracy against her home and her honor. The 
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court decided the case in favor of my client, 

f always thought was a just decision. For 
while the case admitted of no little doubt, I be- 
lieved that doubts of that nature should be 
solved in favor of the person accused. The pop- 
ular opinion among those who knew the parties 
was strongly against my client; but this orlv 
contributed to the glory of the success achieved 
and added to my reputation as a lawyer. About 
two years after the decision of this case I ob- 
tained a divorce for Caroline Pierce Cole against 
her husband for cruelty and desertion , and as the 
husband had considerable property my client 
fared very. yell in the result of the litigation. 

I think it was after the case I have mentioned 
t.rnt I procured a divorce for Sayda Pearce f^om 
her husband and for Jennings Pearce from his 
wife. A.nd there were a number of other cases 
which came to me on account of the friendly 
feeling towards me of people with whom I became 
acquainted while teaching that country school 
in the winter of 1859-60. 

My career as a teacher, while not wholly a fail- 
ures/as not successful in any extraordinary de- 
gree. I am not even now able to understand in 
just what the defect in my teaching consisted, 
but I have a strong impression that I was not by 
any means all that I should have been as a teach- 
er. I had sufficient knowledge of the subjects 
I taught and was not deficient in ability to ex- 
plain clearly any matter or question that might 
arise during a recitation , but I lacked initia- 
tive and did not introduce any new methods or 
advance any considerable number of new ideas in 
regard to the subjects I was endeavoring to 
teach, but was content to plod along in very much 
the sane old way to which 1 had always been ac- 
customed as a pupil. 

Then the discipline I maintained , though not 
weak, was far from being good. It required the 
training I afterwards had in the army to develop 
in me the ability to so direct others who might 
be under my ccntrol that they would follow my 
directions or suggestions unhesitatingly and 
willingly. I hal no real trouble with any of my 
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pupils directly but the order maintained in the 
school- room was not the best , and I learned af- 
terwards that some of the patrons of the school 
criticised me as being "too good-natured." This 
criticism was hardly justified by the fact that, 
like all teachers of primary schools at that pe- 
riod,! used the rod freely and unsparingly. No 
other way of enforcing discipline vas known at 
that time, and the teacher almost invariably had 
a rod in his hand all the time when school was 
in session and if a pupil whispered to another 
without permission or committed any other in- 
fraction of the rules of the school, his atten- 
tion was called to his offense by a blow with 
the rod by the teacher. So common and almost 
daily were occurrences of this sort that the 
more unruly pupils considered a correction of 
this kind as a harmless joke. 

In general the pupils were as obedient , orderly 
and tractable as could be expected or desired. 
There were two except ions , Peter Lemcool and Cor- 
nelia Anderson. Both were wholly incorrigible 
and gave me so much trouble that at one time I 
noted in my diary that the school v/as "the worst 
school I ever knew/," which may have been 

true in some respects, but the condemnation im- 
plied was not deserved by the great majority of 
the jmpils. But what made the task of teaching 
much harder than it would otherwise have been 
was the fact that the work always seemed to have 
a bad effect on my nerves so that I was a victim 
of profound melancholy all the time that I fol- 
lowed that vocation. 

TThile teaching I followed the invariable cus- 
tom in those days and "boarded 'round." The 
plan was a simple one. The number of days the 
school was expected to continue was divided by 
the number of pupils enrolled and the quotient 
showed the number of days the teacher was to 
board with a family on account of each pupil 
from that family. As I \/as to teach seventy- 
eight days, and had thirty- two pupils, I boarded 
about two and one half days with each family 
patronizing the school for each pupil from that 
family. For example, as there were five pupils 
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from the family of Parvis Pearce,I "boarded with 
that family about thirteen days. 

Each alternate Saturday and nearly every Sun- 
day I spent at the home of my brother and his 
v/ife on my father's farm. It was my practice on 
closing the school at the end of the week to walk 
from the school house to my brother's — a distance 
of about eight miles — and on Monday morning to 
rise at about five o'clodk and v/alk to t ;e school 
house. As the weather was sometimes very cold 
(the temperature on one occasion of this sort 
being about twenty degrees below zero) it re- 
quired pretty lively stepping on my part to keep 
from freezing. In after years one of the sub- 
stantial farmers of Climax township used fre- 
quently to refer to the fact that on every Mon- 
day morning during that winter of 1859- 60, he 
would some time before daylight hear my foot- 
steps as they went pattering along the road in 
front of his house. 

"During that winter I /had to buiM the fire at 
the school house in the morning at least an hour 
before it was time for the session to begin, and 
it was my habit to devote as nuch of this time 
as possible to the study of Latin or to the read- 
ing of books on some important subject, like po- 
litical ecomomy. Of course the time was not 
sufficient to enable me to make any considerable 
pyrogrflss in Latin, but it did help in keeping Xn 
Kpfpj.y(& in memory what I had learned. 

At the beginning of the year 1860 I began 
keeping a diary and have followed the practice 
ever since. To these diaries I must refer those 
for whom this narrative is intended for a de- 
tailed account of the every day events of my 
life, should they be of sufficient interest to 
warrant a perusal. For a number of years I also 
kept a journal in which I recorded less of e- 
vents than of my thoughts , opinions , speculations 
and emotions. But on reading it ,or some parts 
of it, not many years ago, I found that it con- 
tained so much foolishness that I burned it. 

My school closed on the 14th day of February, 
1860. I went home with my brother immediately 
and remained there .working for ;im practically 



every weak day in order that I might not he a 
"burden to him, although, as I have stated provis- 
ion was made for me as well as for my brothers 
and sisters in the arrangement "between my father 
and my brother for the use of the farm by the 
latter. 

During that winter of 1859-60 my sister Hat tie 
was the teacher inLur home district. And I 
might record of her, as I have of J.Alonzd Eldred 
and Ebenezer G.Flanders, that before her marriage 
she taught in practically every school district 
in Charleston and Climax townships besides teach- 
ing in some districts in Comstoclc township and 
also, if I remember aright, in some districts in 
Calhoun county. She was a teacher far above the 
average, both in education and ability, and never 
lacked, an engagement as a teacher when she de- 
sired one. After my school closed I visited my 
sister's school once or twice, and on one occas- 
ion I attended an evening spelling school in our 
district where she was teaching. Two schools 
participated. I belonged to neither, but accept- 
ed an invitation to spell with the others and 
was the last upon the floor. 

And this reference to my spelling reminds me 
of the fact that in writing I habitually mis- 
spelled one of the most common words in our lan- 
guage. The word "stayed" I invariably spelled 
s-t-a-i-d until after I had been on the bench II 
for a number of years, when my attention v/as call+j 
ed to the error by my daughter T7inifred. I con-| 
sole myself for this stupidity by recalling the 
fact that Abraham Lincoln, although he practiced 
law for many years , always spelled "maintenance" 
(a very coiimon word in legal proceedings) m-a-i- 
n-t-a-i-n-a-n-c-e , until some time after he be- 
came President of the United States, when he was 
informed of his error. 

About the middle of the month of I!arch,18G0, 
I agreed with my brother Samuel to work for him 
on the farm for a period of six months for 
twelve dollars per month, that being about the 
minimum rate of wages for farm hands at that 
time, the maximum rate for first class hands be- 
ing fifteen or sixteen dollars per month, the 



workman in all cases being entitled to his hoard 
the use of a room and to have his laundry work 
done free of charge. The amount of wages I was 
to receive was according to my owa proposition, 
the stste of my heath not warranting me, as I 
thought, in asking more than the minimum rate. 
When I hegan work under this arrangement and 
when the time for which I was employed terminat- 
ed,! have neither remembrance nor record. My 
work on the farm when I received wages differed 
not at all from my work when I received no com- 
pensation for it, as I was interested in the farm 
and in my brother's welfare and was willing and 
anxious to do what I could to help. 

The things I had to do on the farm that summer 
were very much the same as those I had been 
doing during several preceding summers , except 
the summer of 1859. I sawed wood at the door, 
loaded and unloaded the wagon and drove thy team 
hauling manure from the barn-yard to the fields, 
and scattered the manure after it was hauled, 
plowed the fields for crops , driving the horses 
and holding the plow, drove the team attached to 
the harrow after the fields were plowed , helped 
pile and burn log- heaps , helped in the work of 
hauling hay or straw/from the fields to the stab- 
les, fed the horses and other animals morning and 
night , groomed the horses and cleaned the stables 
in the morning and milked the cows night and 
morning, sowed land plaster on the fields , plowed 
the ..•arden and cultivated it .planted corn, pota- 
toes and other spring crops of that nature, trim- 
med the trees in the orchard , hauled rails and 
laid fence, drove the hoese and held the cultiva- 
tor for cultivating corn and potatoes , helped in 
washing and shearing sheep, assisted in repairing 
the highway, mowed grass and helped in raking, 
hauling and stacking hay, raked and bound wheat 
and oats and assisted in shocking, hauling, stack- 
ing and threshing the same, helped clean wheat 
and haul it to market , helped gather , assort and 
store apples, dug potatoes , husked corn, pulled and 
shelled beans, and did many other things in the 
way of repairing buildings , fences ,&c and trif- 
ling bits of work about the farm. Besides this 



I often helped my "brother's wife in doing her 
house-work, especially on wash days. My "brother 
was away with a threshing machine for a consider- 
able time in the latter part of the summer and 
early in the autumn and during the whole of that 
time I did the work on the farm alone. 

In the month of June, 1860, a : undsy School was 
organized in our district and I wa<3 chosen to 
teach a class of small boys. In writing this 
history I have so far purposely refrained from 
making any mention of ay attendance at church or 
Sunday Sdhool or of my religious experience. For 
some time after we came to Michigan I had no 
clothes that were thought to he good enough to 
admit of my attending either church or Sunday 
School. Hy father attended church at Climax 
quite regularly , but my mother seldom did so, for 
want of suitable apparel, I presume. I can re- 
member being taken by my father to a Methodist 
class-meeting which he attended at the church at 
Climax when I was probahly about seven or eight 
years old. Later, and when I was probably about 
nine years old I can distinctly remember going 
with my mother to a morning service at the Con- 
gregational church at Galesburgh,she and I rid- 
ing in a lumber wagon with a neighbor who was a 
member of that church. Aside from attending an 
afternoon service at our school-house in Edin- 
burg,0hio , (which I remember but dimly) this 
church service at Galesburgh was the first of 
which I have any re collect ion, and all the ser- 
vices were a wonder and delight to me , especially 
the music. I can rememher that two of the mem- 
bers of the choir were Koswell Ransom (a broth- 
er of the Governor and in later years one of my 
clients) and Sylvester w". Mills, of whom I have 
written in this chapter. The only instrumental 
music was made on a very small melodeon with 
folding legs which Ephraim T. Mills {a son of Syl- 
vester W. and then a very young manjorought into 
the church under his arm, carried into the choir- 
loft and there played the accompani£nients . Fot 
years thereafter the recollection of the music 
of that lit lie instrument was a most pleasing 



reminiscence, and my most ambitious dreams were 
of being at some time able to own an instrument 
of that kind. And I may here remark that music 
has always given me the keenest delight and in 
my younger day3 my enjoyment of it amounted al- 
most to a passion. 

After I had grown to manhood I was very well 
acquainted with Ephraim T. Mills but never told 
him of the pleasure his playing gave me the 
first time I saw him. 

It was probably when I was about twelve years 
old that I began to attend church occasionally 
and rather frequently. As the Methodists had no 
church building at Galesburgh I sometimes atten- 
ded the Congregational church at that place and 
sometimes the preaching service which the Meth- 
odists held in the afternoon in the Baptist 
church at Galesburgh. Soon after this time, how- 
ever, the Methodists erected a church building at 
Galesburgh and after that was done I attended 
preaching service there with more or less regu- 
larity and was enrolled as a member of the Sun- 
day School. I was never able to sing well but I 
tried my best to learn and for a good many years 
I sang a great deal, especially at home. My 
brother Samuel was a good bass singer , my sister 
Harriet had a good mezzo-soprano voiere and that 
left the tenor for me, although my voice was nat- 
urally better adapted to singing bass than ten- 
or. After my brother's marriage, as his wife was 
a good soprano singer and my sister could sing 
alto well, we formed a quartet and sang a great 
deal, not only at home but at neighborhood gath- 
erings also and in the Methodist choir at Gales- 
burgh of which my brother was for some time 
leader. 

The Methodist preachers whom I best remember 
among those who were appointed to the Galesburgh 
circuit — and afterwards station — were Amos Wake - 
field,Alfred A. Dunton, Isaac C. Abbott , Salmon 
Steele and Franklin Gage. Of these I afterwards 
came to know "Hunt on , Abbot t and Gage very well 
indeed and Mr. Dunton was for a time one of my 
clients. 



In the winter of 1855-6 a series of meetings 
was held at the Methodist churwh at Galesburgh 
at which several persons made a profession of 
religious experience , myself among the number. I 
have always dated my new "birth from February 29, 
1856. Sut I was not regarded as of sufficient 
consequence to be asked to unite with the church 
so I did not become a member until in the latter 
part of 1868 or early in 1869 , when I joined the 
First Methodist Episcopal Ohurch of Kalamazoo , 
Rev. Liston H. Pierce being then the pastor. 
From that time until the present I have retained 
my membership in that church. 

In I860 occurred what was unquestionably the 
most momentous national political campaign and 
presidential election in the history of this 
country from the organization of the government 
up to the time at which I am writing. I was not 
old enough to vote, but took a very deep interest 
in the campaign. Being a democrat in my views 
and prejudices I was not favorably disposed tow- 
ard the candidacy of Abraham Lincoln and I was 
even more antagonistic toward Stephen A.Douglas, 
whom I regarded as a demagogue and time-server. 
Had I been a voter I should almost certainly 
have voted for Breckenridge and Lane. The reas- 
on which would have influenced me , more than any 
other, to do so was the fact that Lewis Cass, then 
Secretary of State in the cabinet of James Bu- 
chanan, was understood to favor Breckenridge ,and 
Gen. Cass was always my ideal politician and 
statesman. 

On Saturday, the 8th day of September ,1860,1 
attended a republican mass meeting at Kalamazoo 
and heard William H. Seward , Senator Wade of Ohio 
and others speak in the afternoon and Austin 
Blair and Zachariah Chandler in the evening. The 
speech by Mr. Seward was very disappointing to a£ 
all who heard it . It was very short and as weak 
and pointless as it was brief. Several years 
afterwards I was reliably informed that Mr. Sew- 
ard's failure to make a good address was owing 
to the fact that he had just come from taking a 
luncheon at the house of David S.Walbridge ,then 
the Representative in Congress from the Kalama- 
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zoo district , and that Mr. Seward had partaken of 
strong wine to an extent that deprived him of 
the ability to make a speech. 

The speech of Senator Benjamin F . Wade of Ohio 
(then commonly referred to as M Ben Wade") was 
neither able nor honest. The greater part of 
his speech was devoted to an assault on the po- 
litical record of Stephen A.Douglas and was a 
tissue of misrepresentations and of statements 
of facts in Douglas* pplitical history so stated 
as to convey to one not well- informed an impres- 
sion or belief the reverse of the truth. ITo one 
would have enjoyed a well- grounded denunciation 
of Douglas more than I, but the unnecessarily 
dishonest attack by Wade filled me with disgust. 
And in 1868 when the impeachment proceedings in 
the case of President Johnson failed I derived 
no little consolation from the fact that Ben 
Wade wou^d never be President of the United 
States. 

Charles Francis Adams spoke at the Kalamazoo 
meeting, but as speaking was going on from diff- 
erent stands at the same time, I failed to see or 
heaac him. In the evening I saw and heard £acha- 
riah Chandler and Austin Blair for the first 
time in my life, I never afterwards became ac- 
quainted with Chandler and can remember meeting 
him only oncejbut from 1665 until his death I 
was well acquainted with Sir. Blair and esteemed 
him very highly. 

In writing of the events of 1858 I forgot to 
mention the fact that on an afternoon in the 
fall of that year I attended a democratic meet- 
ing at Calesburgh and heard a speech by Senator 
Stuart of Kalamazoo . I have spoken of this oc- 
currence many times since then and related how I 
walked to Galesburgh to hear the speech, and with 
what awe I looked upon a real United States Sen- 
ator. In after years I met Mr. Stuart frequent- 
ly at the bar, and in process of time became in- 
timately acquainted with him, lived for about 
three years almost directly acros:; the street 
from his residence and saw him almost every Sun- 
day afternoon. I always had a high opinion of 
him as a lawyer and as a mm, and have no reason 
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to think that his professions of having a high 
regard for me were otherwise than sincere. 

At the Galesburgh meeting^one who was the most 
enthusiastic and demonstrative of those who were 
present was Wyllis Ransom(son of Governor Ran- 
som) who was in after yecirs one of my staunch 
republican and Grand Army friends. 

On the 16th day of October ,1850,1 attended a 
democratic mass meeting at Kalamazoo which was 
addresrsed by Stephen A. Douglas. I was quite 
unwell during the day, and although I saw Douglas 
as he was riding through the streets in a car- 
riage, I was too ill to hear him speak. 

I do not certainly remember whether I made any 
applications for a place as teacher in the au- 
tumn of 18G0,but I have an impression that I did. 
If so they were unsuccesaful and my recollection 
is that I was contemplating taking up the study 
of the lav? again , when, a short time before the 
election, I met the director of our school dis- 
trict ,.7illiam H.Knapp,who offered me the .posi- 
tion of teacher of the school which I had at- 
tended nearly all my life up to that time. At 
first I was in doubt whether to attempt the work 
of teaching my former schoolmates and I took a 
little time to consider the proposition, but in 
the end I accepted it. By the terms of the con- 
tract I was to begin teaching on the twelfth day 
of November and teach for the term of four 
months at eighteen dollars per month. 

As the regular examination of teachers had 
taken place in our township before I engaged the 
school, I had to have a special examin/ation. I 
do not remember who one of the inspectors was 
but think that it was ^benezer G. Flanders. The 
other inspector was Henry D. Rogers and the 
township clerk was Henry W.Bush. On the eighth 
day of November ,1860,1 went to the house of Mr. 
Bush and he accompanied me to the residence of 
Mr. Rogers, which was between Galesburgh and Au- 
gusta and on what was known as the Battle Creek 
road. Mr. Rogers knew me well as I had been at 
one time a member of his class in Sunday School 
for a year or so. Pie had a much better educa- 
tion than most of those who, like himself, com- 



blaed farming with school teaching, and had, with- 
al, a fine mind and was refined and scholarly in 
all his ways. The examination he gave me that 
afternoon was of great length and was mere se- 
vere than any I had ever before taken ,partly he- 
cause Mr. Rogers was the sole examiner and part- 
ly because I was the onljr candidate and had to 
answer every question propounded. But Mr, Rog- 
ers seemed to be more than satisfied with the 
result, the only criticism lie made as to any part 
of my answers being that my knowledge of mathe- 
matics was so very thorough that in some of my 
explanations I made them in a way better adapted 
to the comprehension of a student in a college 
than of a pupil in a primary school, 

I began teaching in the old stone school house 
in district number five in Charleston township 
on the twelfth day of lfovember,1860. In some 
unaccountable way I seem to have failed to pre* 
s.rve a list of the pupils who attended school 
in that district that winter. The number was 
small, only twenty-three being enrolled during 
the term,fourteen boys and nine girls. With 
perhaps one or two exceptions , all the pupils 
were boys and girls, young men and young women, 
wit}] whom I had been a pupil in former 3 r ears, 
several of them having been my classmates. This 
fact did not make the teaching harder for me but 
it did make the work of maintaining good order 
in the school-room much more difficult. But as 
my pupils were, almost without exception, of good 
disposition and very tractable , the work of gov- 
erning them was not at all difficult. 

As was the case during the preceding winter, I 
"boarded 'round" but as it was with those who 
were my friends and with whose houses I was fa- 
miliar, this was no hardship to me. 

On the first day of December ,1860,1 received a 
copy of Blackstone's Commentaries which I had 
ordered some time before with the intention of 
reading the work during leisure hours. How well 
I carried out this intention I have little re- 
membrance new, but entries in my diary show that 
I did this to some extent. 
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On the fifth day of December ,1860 ,ny father 
sold the farm which had been my home for more 
than fourte n years. He received only twenty 
dollars per acre for the farnklt hough within" 
three years from that time it' would have sold 
readily for from forty to fifty dollars per acre 
But few then apprehended the Civil War and fewer 
still foresaw the great change which it produced 
in the value of property , especially farm prop-; 
erty,in the north. My brother Samuel had gone 
from the farm before it was sold by my father, 
and before the close of 1860 those of our family 
who had remained together were separated , Samuel 
having gone upon a small farm in Charles torn, my 
sister Mary taking up her abode with the family 
of Isaac S. Smith ,Erastus going to live at Mr. 
Bush's and Dempster, who during the winter up to 
this time had been one of my pupils, going to 
Battle Creek to live in my father's family. This 
final breaking up of our family circle and fami- 
ly associations had a very saddening effect upon 
my mind and tended greatly, I think, to bring a- 
bout the failure of my general health which soon 
followed • 

Near the end of December ,1860 , the condition of 
my health began to give me anxiety. I was not 
ill but at no time felt well in body and my men- 
tal state was worse than my physical condition. 
I became morbidly gloomy and apprehensive ,and 
the work and responsibility of teaching and a 
fear that I was not succeeding well , continually 
prejred on my mind. This condition(caused by the 
state of my nerves) grew steadily worse until 
early in February ,1861 , when I made an agreement 
with the officers of the school district to 
change my contract with them so as to permit me 
to close" the school at the end of three months 
from the time when it began. I think that the 
patrons of the school were somewhat disappointed 
on account of this change, but I heard of no ob- 
jection to it , I never heard of any criticism 
of my teaching during that winter, and I presume 
that the patrons of the school were, as a rule, 
reasonably satisfied with it;but I criticised 
myself severely for what I thought were defects 




in the discipline I maintained in the school- 
room, though I excused myself somewhat on the 
ground of my ill health. As nearly as I can now 
recall the manner in which I performed my duties 
as teacher, my judgment at this time would be 
that my work during that winter was an improve- 
ment on that which I did during the preceding 
winter "but still left much to he desired, al- 
though it was probably not so faulty as I then 
believed it to be. 

I/ly school closed on the ninth day of February, 
1861, and on the following Monday I resumed the 
reading of Blackstone ,and from that time until I 
left the bench at the close of the year 1899,1 
was at all times a student of the law, except 
during the time when I was in the military ser- 
vice of the United States. 

On the fifteenth day of February ,1861 , 1 went 
to Battle Creek and began boarding with my fath- 
er and step-mother ,who were keeping a boarding 
house in that city, my father working' in the mill 
of Joseph It.Ward. The compensation for my board 
was arranged in this way: 

when my grandfather's wife, Sylvia Machan 
Peirce ,gave me the name of her son, she under- 
stood that her so doing involved the making of a 
gift of some sort to my parents for my benefit. 
As she did not wish to ask her husband ,wy grand- 
father, for money for such a purpose, she obtained 
some flax, spun and wove it and from the money 
thus obtained she gave my father a dollar with 
directions to buy with the money a sheep which 
was to be my property and on my arrival at law- 
ful age a flock of thirty- two sheep was to be 
turned over to me, on the theory that the number 
had doubled in every four years. I have some- 
where in ray possession a memorandum between my 
father and myself , setting forth these facts and 
our agreement upon a certain sum of money in 
lieu of a specific performance of the contract. 
I think that this money was to be devoted to the 
payment of my board for a certain specified 
time. In addition to this I worked for my board 
my work consisting in the care of one or two 
cowe and sawing firewood. I continued to board 



with my. father and step-mother for about a year* 
and then went to hoard with a lira. Jringsley'wl'o 
kept a boarding house on the west side of Jef- 
ferson street, not far from Main street. I con- 
tinued to hoard with her as long as I lived in 
Battle Creek. 

For a tine dfiring the months of liar ch and Ap- 
ril, 18G1,I took lessens in vocal music, with a 
large number of others ,at what was called a "mu- 
sical convention" conducted by E.M.Foote and 
Fred H. Pease, of Ypsilanti , Michigan. At divers 
and sundry tines in after years I made sporadic 
attempts to learn to sing, but never succeeded. 

From the time when my school closed until the 
sixth day of May following,! continued my read- 
ing of Blackstone at home. At the date last 
named I entered the law of rice of Levant C. 
Rhines, an attorney practicing law at Battle 
Greek and at that time the prosecuting attorney 
of Calhoun county. I had arranged to read law 
with him several weeks before the date referred 
to, the delay in entering the office being occa- 
sioned by the fact that another young mamillar- 
ies H.Hodskin, afterwards a captain in the Second 
Michigan Infantry and later Deputy State Treas- 
urer of Michigan) then had the place .Hi 3 going 
to the war made an opening for me. 

Between the time of making the arrangement 
with Mr. Rhines and the time of entering his of- 
fice I had a visit from Mr. James M. Spencer, who 
wished me to Return to Dowagiac and resume read- 
ing in the office of his firm, but I did not Ah 
think it advisable to do so. 

Levant 0. Rhines was, at the time mentioned, a 
young lawyer of considerable promise and a man 
almost universally esteemed . He was educated at 
the institution which was afterwards Albion Col- 
lege/and took a full course , although I think that 
he did not graduate on account of some difficul- 
ty which he had with the authorities of the in- 
stitution. He was a fine scholar , especially in 
ancient and modern languages , which fact proved 
to be of great advantage to me. He 7/as a fine 
looking man, had a very even disposition , was af- 



fable and pleasant in his manner and was very- 
kind to all his friends and was especially so to 
me. In the latter part of 1862 or early in 1863 
he rasied a company of nen for service in the 
First Michigan Sharpshooters. He went to the 
seat of war with hie regiment in the spring of 
1864, was promoted to Major and was killed While 
in command of his regiment in the charge on the 
enemy's works at Pet ershurg, Va. , June 17,1864. 

Even before the time of my entering the office 
of Mr. Rhines I was — as I have indicated — read- 
ing law regularly and diligently. At about that 
time I took up the study of Greek and Latin with 
regularity , diligence and vigor , devoting my even- 
ings largely to that purpose. Indeed so dili- 
gent was I in reading law and studying that ray 
law preceptor several times criticised me for 
giving so n.ch time to reading and study, saying 
that I sat in the office and read or studied al- 
together too many hours each day for my physical 
good. But he took great interest in my studies 
and assisted me greatly in getting over the hard 
places in my study of languages. Se much pleas- 
ed was he with the progress I made, that he once 
said to me,"George,if you had a decent chance 
you would be an exceptionally fine linguist." I 
also studied Shemistry , physic s , higher mathemat- 
ics, and other studies of like character. Of 
course my health suffered at times on account of 
my being confined so closely to my work. I had 
very severe attacks of nervous headache and suf- 
fered in health in other respects, but I was gen- 
erally contented and happy, as the life I was 
leading was such as I had desired for years. 

On the first day of June ,1861,1 finished the 
reading of Blackstone for a time, having then 
read the first book through fifteen times; the 
second seventeen times; the third eleven times 
and the fourth eleven times. I afterwards read 
the work more, but at the date mentioned I con- 
sidered myself sufficiently versed in Blackstone 
to lay it aside and take up another treatise. 

On the 7th day of June, 1861, the obsequies of 
Stephen A.Douglas were very generally observed 
throughout the North by the draping of public 



and private buildings , the toiling of bells and 
the delivery of eulogies of the deceased to as- 
semblies of the people . 

On the evening of the first nay of July, 1061, 
• I first saw the ;reat comet of that year one of 
the most remarkable of which there is any men- 
tion in astronomical records, a comet which ap* 
poared unheralded and unexpected and blazed out 
in full splendor before its coming was anticipa- 
ted or suspected by any one. At its first ap- 
pearance and for a number of weeks afterwards, 
while the nucleus was near the horizon the tail 
extended beyond the zenith, covering nearly a 
fourth part of the visible heavens. 

The arrangement I had with Mr. Rhines was the 
usual one between lawyers and their students in 
those days. I had the privileges of the office, 
the use of the library and such instruction as I 
was supposed to nerid (though I had little in any 
office in which I studied before I *vas admitted 
to the bar) and was expect ;d to keep the office 
clean, copy any papers of which copies were re- 
quired, serve papers on other attorneys and carry 
messages. This did not contemplate that I «h 
should earn any money, as my time was supposed to 
belong to my preceptor. But in this, as in other 
things ,JIr. Rhines /as very kind and sad encour- 
aged me in doing little bits of clerical work 
that I would sometimes be asked to do — chiefly 
the copying of legal papers. The Under Sheriff 
of the county, John Caldwell , (whose daughter my 
cousin Wilson Buck afterwards married) had his 
office with that of the Prosecuting Attorney, and 
often gave me work in copying writs , ret urns and 
other papers for him, and other people would 
sometimes come into the office and ask me to do 
Copying for them. In this way I earned , before 
the close of the year 1861, a little more than 
five dollars, a small sum to other people but to 
me five dollars at that time was a large amount. 

On the twenty- third day of 8 apt ember, 18 61, 1 
tried my first case in justice's court as coun- 
sel for one of the parties to the action. It 
came about in this way: Mr. Rhines -tvas to be ab- 
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sent from the city on that day and before leav- 
ing asked me to appear fov him in a suit Vefore 
justice Erastus R, battles and take judgment in 
the case, the summons being returnable at one 
o'clock on the day named. The action was one of 
debt on judgment to which there could hardly be 
a possible defence, but to my surprise the de- 
fendant appeared with an attorney ,ITelson E.Sher- 
man, pleaded to the merits and demanded a trial 
of the case. The plaintiff whom I represented 
was John F. Hinman,one of the leading dry goods 
dealers in Battle Creek, and the defendant was 
one Milton Sherman (not a relative of the attor- 
ney) living in the country. I offered in evi- 
dence the docket of the justice by whom the judg- 
ment was rendered( Justice Wattles himself) show- 
ing the entry of the judgment in the original 
suit, and rested our case. The defendant was 
sworn in his own behalf and testified that the 
summons in the action on whidi suit was brought 
was never properly served on him. This testimo- 
ny was s> palpably false that had the case been 
tried a few years later I should have riddled 
the story by a searching cross-examination;but I 
was then so wholly unused to work of the kind I 
was then trying to do that I contented myself 
with asking a few purposeless questions and let 
it go at that . I made an argument in the case, 
reading from "Tiffany's Justice's Guide" and the 
attorney for the defendant also made an argu- 
ment. Then the justice proceeded to announce 
his opinion in the case and to give a number of 
cogent reasons why the defence could not prevail 
and rendered judgment for the plaintiff. After 
I had been admitted to the bar I met Mr. Nelson 
E. Sherman in one or more cases in justice's 
court and always found him to be an able but 
very courteous attorney and gentleman. He died 
when quite young in both years and practice. 

In the early part of the month of October, 18G1 
the Michigan Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was in session in Battle Creek and I 
was much interested in the proceedings and at- 
tended a number of the sessions at which I heard 
sermons and addresses by men who were accounted 
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among the leading ministers of the denomination 
in western Michigan. The presiding bishop was 
Edward R.Ames, one of the great "bishops of the 
church, whose sermon on Sunday October 6, was a 
model of eloquence and po^er. 

In the evening of the last day of November , 
1861,1 attended an exhibition given by one 
Charles Stratton,a noted dwarf known as "Tom 
Thumb" of whom much is said by P.T.Barnum in his 
autobiography. I saw Stratton at a railway sta- 
tion in Battle Creek a number of jrears later and 
heard him converse and formed the opinion that 
he was of very light weight mentally. 

When the year 1861 closed, the conditions sur- 
rounding me were much more pleasant for me than 
they were when it began. I was comfortably sit- 
uated, was making good progress in my legal stud- 
ies, my health had somewhat improved, and I had 
become sufficiently acquainted in Battle Creek 
to satisfy my limited social wishes. As I sum- 
med up the work of the year, I found that I had 
spent in teaching , thirty-one days; in reading 
Blackstone , ninety-six days ; Kent , fifty- five days; 
Greenleaf on Evidence , forty- three days; Chitty on 
Pleading, thirty-nine days; Edwards on Bills and 
Notes , eighteen days;Parsons on Contracts , sixteen 
days. Fifty- two days of the year were Sundays 
and this left only fifteen days not devoted to 
some specific occupation , some of the fifteen 
days having been devoted to work of some kind 
for my law preceptor. My total expenditures for 
the year (not reckoning the amount furnished by 
my father for my board under the arrangement be- 
fore mentioned) was fifty-seven dollars and six- 
ty-two cents, ($57.62) ,of which $38.41 went for 
clothing, $1.75 for books and §17.43 for inciden- 
tal expenses. 

In 1862, up to the time when I enlisted ,1 con- 
tinued to pursue my studies v/ith the some zeal 
and diligence which I had manifested in the pre- 
ceding year. Between January l,and August 8, in- 
clusive, I read of Parsons on Contracts ,3376 pag- 
esjAngell on Limitations ,1815 pages jGre en' s 
Practice ,3738 pages ;IIilliard on Mortgages ,2203 
pages ;Wil lard ' s Equity Jurisprudence ,754 pages; 



Story's Equity Pleadings ,935 pages ; Barbour « s 
Chancery Practice ,4145 pages;33rovme on the stat- 
ute of Frauds, 499 pages ;Mshpp on Criminal Law, 
1304 pages ;Fharton on American Criminal Law, 1160 
pages;Roscoe»s Criminal Evidence, 957 pages; 
Blackstone's Commentaries , (review) 1903 pages; 
Kent's Commentaries, (review) 2054 pages;Chitty on 
Pleading, (review) 1428 pages ;Greenleaf on tvi- 
d nce,(reviev)2628 pages ;Edwards on Bills and 
Promissory Motes, 750 pages ;Rawle on Covenants 
for Title, 732 pages; in all, 30, 376 pages. It 
should he explained that the works read were not 
read through once only hut were read and re-read 
many times. And the reading was not a perfunc- 
tory process and with the attention one would 
give to an interesting story, but was with the 
closest at tent ion, mo re like the study a pupil 
gives to a text-book than like reading. And it 
was not an uncommon thing for me to read from 
two hundred to three hundred pages per day in 
this close, attentive manner. And besides my 
reading I had to do some office work, such as 
copying papers , computing interest on notes, &d. 

But it was not with me a case of "all work and 
no play." I gave an evening occas/ionally to 
diversion or society. I sometimes took an even- 
ing off from my study of Latin, Greek, &c ., to go 
fishing with Mr. Rhines,lTr. Woolnough, (the edit- 
or of the leading Battle Creek paper) and oth- 
ers. (Hy acquaintance with Mr. Wbolnough led to 
my becoming the regular correspondent of his pa- 
per during the Civil War and to my receiving ,in 
my later lif e ,many a commendatory notice in his 
paper,) And as the year 1862 progressed I nat- 
urally became better acquainted with the young 
people of the city. I had a particular chum, one 
Daniel P. Simmons, a school teacher. Our friend- 
ship continued until his death not many years 
ago. I / paid little attention to girls indi- 
vidually, had no inamorata and bestowed no spe- 
cial attentions on any one, but was on jolly good 
terms with a number of those whom I met — Mat tie 
Erink, (daughter of a wealthy farmer and banker 
of Battle Creek) Clara Gregory , Hat tie Adams ,Lina 
Pittee,Josie Davis, and several others. As I 
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have indicated ,1 did not L ;o out in the evening 
very often "but devoted my evenings to work to an 
extent that "brought upon me not only the criti- 
cism of my preceptor "but also the reproofs of 
some of my friends among the young people. I 
joined the Independent Order of Good Templars at 
the solicitation of Nelson E. Sherman, the pre- 
siding officer of the Battle Creek Lodge and met 
many young people there as well as at church 
where I was a fairly regular attendant. 

I should have recorded in the proper connec- 
tion that besides studying in the evening I gave 
some time to fiction and poetry , Dickens being my 
favorite novelist and Scott still my favorite 
poet . 

Early in February ,1862,1 was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Blair a Notary Public for the County of 
Calhoun, and on the 11th day of February ,1862,1 
filed my bond and took the oath of office and 
thus, for the first time in my life, took an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States 
and the Constitution of the State of Michigan, 
and entered upon the performance of the duties 
of a public office. Of course it was a small 
matter but it was a beginning. And it was my 
good fortune to take the same oath a great many 
times and at rather frequent intervals before I 
finally retired from public life. 

Early in May, at the suggestion of Mr. Rhine b, I 
thought it best to attend a session of the Cir- 
cuit Court at Marshall, the county seat of Cal- 
houn county. Up to that time it had seemed best 
that I should remain at home while court was in 
session in order to keep the office opsa. But as 
I was then fully prepared for admission to the 
bar and was considering the question of applying 
for admission in the following- fall, it appeared 
to be best that I should visit the court and see 
what it was like. To reach Marshall in time for 
the opening of the court *ln the morning I had to 
take a train at two o'clock in the morning, and 
this obliged me to sit up all night. This I did 
and on the morning of May 7,1862,1 saw a circuit 
court in session for the first time in my life. 
The jury trials were ended and nothing was being 



heard by the Judge (Hon. B.F. Graves) except no- 
tions and noncontested chancery caaes,but all 
the proceedings were of absorbing interest to 
me, the things which in after years became as 
common-place as eating my meals being then look- 
ed upon by me ,1th awe and reverence. I can re- 
member to this day what the proceedings , for the 
most part, were in court that morning and who 
were some of the attorneys who took part in 
t hem ♦ 

I had the privilege of attending court again 
not long after the time 1 have just mentioned. 
In some way not now remembered it became neces- 
sary that I should go to Ann ^rbor and place a 
matter in the hands of Messrs. Twitchell & Blod- 
gett , attorneys of thafc place, to be attended to 
in the Circuit Court of Washtenaw county. I 
went in the afternoon of June 12,1862 ,with John 
Meaeham,Esa. a Justice of the Peace of Battle 
Creek and, I think, the father' of Professor Meach- 
am,now of the University of Michigan. That 
evening we attended a concert by Madam Anna 
Bishop who, I have been told, was afterwards the 
original of one of the principal characters in a 
popular novel. On the following morning I was 
in the circuit court until the matter concerning 
which I came had been disposed of and then re- 
turned home. 

July 4, 1862, while attending a pic-nic with: a 
very agreeable company of young people, I first 
learned of the disasters that had befallen the 
Army of the Potomac on the peninsula and of the 
call of the Presid snt for three hundred thousand 
more volunteers. At once I understood that the 
happening of these events meant that I must go 
to the war. Up to that time I had not felt that 
-c r s ervices were at all needed by the government 
as there were many more who wished to enlist 
than could be accepted, and I had no desire to 
go. My tastes and ambitions were not at all in 
the military line and I did not wish to lose any 
time from the work of fitting myself for a ca- 
reer as a lawyer. But I had the prescience to 
see that owing to the failure of McClellan's ar- 



ray to capture Richmond , the war would he greatly 
prolonged and that the services of every one who 
could go would be needed, and I resolved to en- 
list as soon as a favorable opportunity should 
be presented o 

I came to this conclusion with great reluc- 
tance. I was thoroughly enamored of the law and 
anxious to engage in the pnactice of it . I was 
m better health than I had been before for sev- 
eral years— although I was slender and pale and 
had a tendency to tuberculosis , and my early de- 
mise in the army was freely predicted by many of 
my friends. I was becoming well acquainted in 
Battle Cre.;k and was enjoying life hugely. Mr. 
Rhines had generously spoken of me in terms of 
high praise to his associates , who were among the 
leading business and professional men of the 
city and I was generally looked upon as a young 
man of great promise. And I may here observe 
that the friendship of the greater number of 
those men for me endured while they lived ;that 
in after years they often took occasion to ex- 
press to me their satisfaction at my success and 
to claim that from the time when they first knew 
me they had predicted great things for me. Their 
good will was always a source of much satisfac- 
tion to me. 

On the eighth day of August ,1862,1 signed my 
name to an agreement to enlist, and on the fol- 
lowing day I took the oath as a soldier, so that 
my army service dates from August 9,1862. But I 
shall not include the record of that service in 
this narrative. I make this omission because if 
I should include only a bare mention of the e- 
vents of my life in the army, it would include no 
more than appears in my diary and in the pub- 
lished history of the Twentieth Regiment of 
Michigan Infantry , and would be very uninterest- 
ing reading. were I to give the events of that 
time in detail, with my comments on them, they 
would s ell this volume to too great propor- 
tions. If by any possibility I should live long 
enough to complete this work I may consider the 
question of preparing a history of my life in 
the army or make a copy of the diary kept by me 



during that period. 

I will mention only one event that occurred 
during my army service because it is so closely 
related to ray subsequent history in civil life. 
Before our regiment left Michigan, and while it 
was encamped at Jackson, the citizens of Battle 
Creek purchased a fine sword for the Captain of 
our company, George C. Barnes, and the presenta- 
tion was made a great event, crowds of people 
coming from Battle Creek to witness the ceremo- 
ny. Although I had never made a speech at Bat- 
tle Creek or elsewhere, I was selected to make 
the presentation address , though W hy this was 
done I could never imagine. An account of the 
affair as published is preserved in one of the 
scrap-books kept by me . My address was not 
written but was extemporized and written out af- 
terwards by request of Mr. ¥oolnough,and is a 
pretty correct version of my remarks. It was 
the first speech I e-foer made in public and while 
delivering it I suffered dreadfully from stage 
fright which was not diminished on account of the 
fact that my two sisters were among those who 
were present. I have always thought it a mighty 
poor speech for an occasion of that kind, but it 
was the best that I could do then. Like ray oth- 
er beginnings it was small. 

As regards my army service I will take time 
and space to state — as it is probably the only 
opportunity I shall have — that, like thousands of 
young men and boys of that period, I served until 
the close of the war, doing the duties that came 
to me, winning neither distinction not discredit, 
being simply an ordinary soldier. I have, howev- 
er, good reasons for believing that I was looked 
upon by my superior officers and comrades as be- 
ing both faithful and brave. 

For a time after entering the army my health 
was generally wretched, but in prodess of time it 
became much better, and when I was mustered out 
of the service I was in better health than I had 
been before in more than ten years. 
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Admitted to the Bar. 



I was formally mustered out of the military 
service of the United States at Tenallytown(now 
called Tenleytown) , Maryland , on the 30th day of 
May, 1865, and was finally discharged at Jackson, 
Michigan, on the 9th flay of June following. On 
the last named day I went with all the others 
who were left of our company to Battle Greek. I 
had then fully decided to return at once to the 
study of the law, but I was wholly undecided as 
to where I would locate. Battle Creek was my 
home and I was attached to it by stronger 'ties 
than ever because of my having been in communi- 
cation with my friends there Shile I was in the 
a_rmy,and the people of the city seemed to regard 
me with still greater favor than over before on 
account of my army service. On these accounts I 
was strongly impelled to take up my abode again 
in Battle Greek, 

On the other hand ray return to the scene of my 
former associations filled my mind with feelings 
of depression. My former law preceptor had died 
gloriously on the battle-field and Battle Creek 
ckould never again be the same to me without his 
presence. Others whom I counted among my friend^ 
had gone to the war with me or in other regi- 
ment 8, never to re turn, and every familiar place 
in the city reminded me of the loss I had suf- 
fered by their death. Other changes had occur- 
red among my former friends ,and altogether there 
were more sad than pleasant memories connected 
with the place. 

A few days after my return home from the war I 
called on Leonidas D. Dibble, who had been for 
several years one of the leading lawyers of Bat- 
tle Greek, for the purpose of counselling with 
him in regard to the situation and to obtain his 
^dvice as to my locating in that cit^i or else- 
where. I stated the situation frankly an* he 
strongly advised me not to remain in Battle 
Greek but to go to Kalamazoo, he mentioned sev- 
eral law ffiirms and lawyers in Kalamazoo , with any 



one of whom, he thought, I could obtain a situa- 
tion and especially co amended to me the firm of 
Stuart , Edwards & Heverens . It did not occur to 
me at the time that Mr. Dibble's advice might 
not be wholly disinterested , and that he might be 
actuated to some extent by a desire to keep me 
from practicing lav; in Battle Creekjand as I was 
much impressed by the idea of reading with Mr. 
Stuart,! concluded to go to Kalamazoo and see 
what I could do in regard to obtaining a situa- 
tion in an office. Accordingly , after devoting 
about a week to visiting in Battle Creek, I wont 
to Jharleston for a brief visit to my friends 
there, then visited my sister Kattie at Climax 
for a few days, and on the 21nt day of June, 1865, 
went to Kalamazoo and had an interview with Hon. 
Charles E. Stuart and on the following day I ar- 
ranged to enter the office of tie firm as a stu- 
dent. On June 26,1665,1 took up my abode in the 
village of Kalamazoo and resumed the study of 
the law. At that time I was not acquainted with 
a single person in Kalamazoo. I ]iad no letters 
of introduction or recommendations to any one 
and, wishing a boarding place, I made inquiry of a 
clerk in a dry goods store and was by him di- 
rected to Mrs. Perry' s , where I engaged board and 
a room for five dollars per week, more than twice 
the sum I had paid in Battle Creek before the 
war for similar accommodations. 

The firm of Stuart , Edwards & Severens was com- 
posed of Hon. Charles E. Stuart , then and for 
many preceding years one of the most eminent 
lawyers in Michigan, was one of the early set- 
tlers in Kalamazoo, had served in the Michigan 
legislature , was three times elected to the na- 
tional House of Eepresentatives and held the of- 
fice of United States Senator foon Michigan from 
1853 to 1859. He was never vejy thoroughly 
versed in the learning of the law, but notwith- 
standing that fact, he was a lawyer of great 
ability , relying on his sound common sense, of 
which he possessed an unusual amount-, and on the 
aptness with which he was able to perceive, 
quickly and comprehensively ,the soundness or 
fallacy of a legal proposition. He was , moreover , 



SiSSiSf 1 ? ract * oner and an exceedingly able and 
eloquent advocate. 

.Tohn M. Edwards was whsat was knovm in those 
days as "an office lawyer" , that is, one who sel- 
dom or never took part in the trial of cases in 
court. He held the office of justice of the 
peace in Kalamazoo for a number of years , studied 
la-, and was admitted to the bar rather late in 
life, was industrious and pains-taking and was 
skilful in drafting legal papers .especially law 
and chancery pleadings. 

Henry Pi Severens was, at the time of which I 
am now writing, a comparatively young man, being 
about thirty years of age. He had been Prose- 
cuting Attorney of St. Joseph county .Michigan, 
and became a member of the firm before named a- 
bout the year 1864. He was a good lawyer and an 
industrious one , especially in searching for 
precedents. In 1886 he was appointed United 
States District Judge for the Western District 
of S£iehigan,was afterwards appointed Circuit 
Judge and Judge of the Court of Appeals and re- 
tired about the year 1911. ' 

The office of the firm was in the Israel block 
on the corner of Main and Hose streets. One of 
the rooms was occupied jointly with one Hr, 
Huntington, who had a student, a young man named 
Wald en, while the firm with which I was reading 
had another student besides myself , one James 
Madison Severens, a brother of Henry P. natural- 
ly balden, young Severens and I speedily became 
acquainted and I was cn good terms with both of 
them during the few years they remained in Kala- 
mazoo . 

It hardly needs to be stated that on the very 
day of my arrival in Kalamazoo to live I again 
began reading lav; and continued this course dai- 
ly and industriously. I returned at once to ny 
former habits in that regard, was frequently, if 
not usually, the first in the office in the morn- 
ing, remained during the entire day reading law 
and returned in the evening for the purpose of 
studying Greek or Latin or some other study de- 
signed to help me in acquiring a general educa- 
tion. I had no acquaintances in the village a- 



side from those I have mentioned and $wo or 
three others at my hoarding placejand with none 
of these was I on familiar terms. I attended 
church somew&iit regularly , but no one paid any 
attention to me, sought my acquaintance or intro- 
duced me to any one. I kept in retirement , prac- 
tically , worked hard and hided my time. 

After a few v/eeks in the office of Stuart Ed- 
wards &nd Beverens,and when I had had time to 
maturely consider the matter, it occurred to me 
that my situation in that office was not the 
"best for my interests. There were three members 
of the firm, so that there could he no need of 
any one besides them to do all the legal work of 
the firm, and if there were, there was a student 
in the office who was my senior and to whom any 
work of that sort would he given in preference 
to me. And I was ambitious to get into the ac- 
tual work of the profession as speedily as pos- 
sible--not with a view to earning money but so 
that I might be putting what I had learned of 
the law into practice for my own growth and 
progress in legal knowledge. I mentally resolv- 
ed to consider the matter carefully and if I 
could find a good opportunity I would try to ob- 
tain a place in the office of a laY»yer who was 
alone in business and to whom I could be of as- 
siatance in preparing cases for trial. While I 
was thus debating the matter in my own mind,I 
chanced to meet one of my army comrades, and in 
response to his inquiries I told him what I was 
doing and of the men with whom I T/as studying. I 
cannot recall that I expressed to him any doubt 
as to my remaining in the office and I have a 
strong impression that I didjnot,but for some 
reason this comrade said to me, "Why don't you go 
and see Charley May?" I made some indifferent 
reply and the comrade went his way; but not long 
after this conversation I concluded to act upon 
his suggestion and accordingly I called upon Mr. 
May at his office and stated my wishes to him 
with great frankness , telling him that I wanted a 
place in an office where I would be allowed to 
do some of the actual work of the off ice, espe- 
cially in drafting pleadings , such as declara- 



t ions/pleas, bills of complaint .answers .demurrers 
.Sec. He looked at me with some surprise and in- 
credulity and asked, "Do you think yourself capa- 
ble of doing this?" I assured him that I did 
and thought the question a strange one; but I can 
now see that it was a very natural one. I was 
still very youthful in my looks— "green" would 
probably accurately describe my appearance— and 
the few people to whom I had occasion to tell my 
age, while none of them went so far as to flatly 
accuse me of falsifying, would invariably , by 
thiifc words and manner , clearly imply that they 
did not believe me. Some years after the inter- 
view with Mr. May which I have related he told 
me that his impressions of me at the time were 
favorable though he thought me rather young, 
whatever may have been his impressions he acced- 
ed to my request and told me that I might come 
into his office at any time. 

I had no thought that there could be any ob- 
jection on the part of either of the members of 
the firm to my leaving their off ice, but when I 
broached the subject to Mr. Edwards he seemed to 
be surprised and much displeased , and on the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Severens severely upbraided me 
for what he seemed to think was instability on 
my part, though what he had to complain of I did 
not know then and do not now. But the feeling 
manifested by Mr. Edwards and Mr. Severens griev+ 
ed and troubled me and I went to Mr, May and 
told him that I felt in doubt whether under the 
circumstances I ought to make the change. But 
he assured me that he thought me "over- sensitive- 
ly conscientious M in the matter and that I would 
do no possible wrong to the members of the firm 
by leaving them. I accepted his view of the 
situation and transferred my position from the 
office of Stuart , Edward s and Severens to that of 
Charles S.May. Some rivalry and jealousy be- 
tween the two offices was doubtless the occasion 
of a$S the difficulty in the way of my making 
the change. And I ought to remark here that 
within a year or so at the most, all appearance 
of resentment or disfavor on the part of the 
members of the firm towards me died out, and from 



that time I was always on excellent terms with 
those who then composed the firm and am still 
with the sole survivor , Judge Severens. 

At the tine of my taking a place in his office 
Charles S. May was thirty- five years of age and 
ought to have be en, and probably was, in his prime. 
He had had a somewhat eventful and not altogeth- 
er happy life. He was the son of a fa/mer in ««, 
easy circumstances and had been f avored with a 
good education although he was not a graduate of 
any institution of learning. In early life he 
had been in newspaper work and was for a time 
the Washington correspondent of a Detroit paper. 
He was ambitious to be a public speaker and 
studied law, but his legal education v/as so im- 
perfect that for a time he liad difficulty in be- 
ing admitted to the bar, as lie was unable to pass 
the required examination. He was finally admit- 
ted in the State of Indiana where no considera- 
ble amount of legal learning was required to se- 
cure admission to the bar. In 1854(1 think that 
was the date) he v/as elected to the office of 
Prosecuting Attorney of Calhoun county, Michigan, 
but by a decision of the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan the office was given to his opponent on the 
ground that Mr. May was not at the time of his 
election an attorney at law. He came to Kalama- 
zoo about the year 1856 or 1857 and in 1860 was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney of Kalamazoo coun- 
ty. In 1861 he raised a company for the Second 
Michigan Infantry and was commissioned Captain 
of Company K of that regiment, but resigned 30011 
after the battle of Blackburn Ford in which the 
regiment participated. In 1862 he was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Michigan and aspired to fee 
be elected Governor in 1864, but was defeated for 
the nomination and also failed to be renominated 
for Lieutenant-Governor. It was while his po- 
litical fortunes were at this low ebb that I 
went into his office. In 1868 he was a candid- 
ate for the nomination for Representative in 
Congress but v/as unsuccessful. In 1869 he v/as a 
candidate for the United. States Senate but his 
name v/as withdrawn before the balloting in the 
legislative caucus began. In 1072 he v/as again 
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a candidate for the office of Representative in 
Congress but was beaten for the nomination by 
J lius 0. Burrows. Because of this defeat he 
left the Republican party and by so doing cut 
off all hope of political preferment. Ke after- 
wards endeavored to obtain an appointment in the 
diplomatic service of the United States under 
President Cleveland , but was not successful. He 
was, at other times , a, candidate for minor politi- 
cal places but did not succeed in obtaining any 
of them. His failures to realize his ambitions 
for office were due in part to ill fortune and 
in part to his want of political sagacity. These 
disappointments tended to embitter him against 
political parties and politicians and men in 
public lifejgenenally . He was of an exceedingly 
nervous temperament ,was a constant sufferer from 
nervous dyspepsia and in consequence was very 
irritable in his disposition, one of those men 
with whom it is difficult to :et along without 
friction. But he was a man of high character 
and of sterling integrity and on all moral ques- 
tions his devotion to the cause of the right was 
unwavering. His friendship for me had no seri- 
ous or long continued interruption from our 
first association to the time df his death which 
occurred in the year 1900. 

Mr. May was never what is designated in the 
parlance of the legal profession as "a well-read 
lawyer." This defect was one which was always 
an ^obstacle of some magnitude in the way of his 
suc'ess at the bar. But he was a skilful prac- 
titioner , managing his cases well when on trial, 
and his services were very much in demand in im- 
portant cases because of his great ability as an 
advocate, he being one of the best that Michigan 
ever produced in the days when advocacy of a 
high order was much more common and more highly 
esteemed than now. 

I had little knowledge of Mr. May as a lawyer 
or otherwise when I took a place in his office, 
but knew that he was alone in business , that he 
was an eloquent advocate and that he had consid- 
erable employment in his profession , and for **ws« 
these reasons I concluded (wisely as it proved) 
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that I could do better with him than with any 
other lawyer or firm in Kalamazoo. 

I was in the office of Stuart Awards & Sever- 
er just one month , namely , from June 2dto Julv 26 
J6oo» I do not think that I lost any time by 
the change of off ices, as I read more than two 
hundred pages of law on the day I entered Mr 
May's office as a student. 

For several months after my return from trhe 
army my law reading was confined to a review of 
the books I had formerly read. I took this 
course m order to refresh my recollection of 
legal principles so that I would have them firm- 
ly fixed in my mind for use wiian I should begin 
the practice of the law, and also that I might be 
prepared for admission to the bar as early as 
wpuld seem to be advisable. With the latter ob- 
ject in view I joined what was called a "club" 
of lav/ students who met once a week or oft ener 
for the purpose of questioning each other on le- 
gal topics. I did not at any time neglect the 
study of things which I ought to have had a 
chance to learn long before, in school, and the 
occupations I have mentioned , with doing the cop- 
ying of legal papers in the off ice, left little 
time for diversions of any sort. I did, however, 
join a class in vocal music (if this could be 
termed a diversion) and on one occasion I atten- 
ded a Methodist social at which I was introduced 
to about forty people, of whom I never afterwards 
remembered more than two. 

At about eleven o'clock in the evening of Au- 
gust IS ,1865, General Grant passed through Kala- 
mazoo on the way from Detroit westward. The 
train conveying the General stopped at the sta- 
tion about fifteen minutes , during which time 
Gen. Grant stood on the rear platform of the 
train. Hon. Ohas . S. May made an address in be- 
half of the citizens of Kalamazoo , the time of 
its delivery being about five minutes. The Gen- 
eral made no reply to the address , spoke to no 
one, shook hands with no one, but stood in silence 
on the platform, facing the crowd, until the train 
moved on. 

Within a month after the tine when I began 



reading with Mr. May he adopted my suggestion in 
regard to assisting in the legal work of the of- 
fice and turned over to me the work of preparing 
a brief in a case or matter before a referee. I 
think that he did this without any thought that 
I Eould succeed in producing anything of real 
value, as that sort w£, work was not at that time 
given to a mere student. And he seemed to be 
both astonished and delighted when, after the 
lapse of tv/o or three days, I placed in his hands 
a brief of some length, st sting a number of 
grounds on which the cause of his client ought 
to prevail and supporting each one with an abun- 
dance of authorities found in legal text-books 
and in the reports of adjudged cases. This was 
a kind of work that he had never been in the 
habit of doing to any considerable extent, and 
its value to him he was quick to perceive. And 
from that time forward, as long as we were in any 
way associated in business, he relied on me, 
largely, to prepare the briefs in cases in which 
he — and, later, we — were engaged. And within a 
few days after I had prepared the brief which I 
have mentioned ,Mr. May took occasion to talk 
with me for nearly an entire day concerning my 
plans and prospects for the future; and while I 
made no request of him nor did he make any sug- 
gestion to me in regard to my remaining with 
him, I could perceive by the drift of his talk 
that he wished me to remain with and assist him. 

On the last day of August ,1865 ,1 made a change 
im my boarding place. Mr. May was then in quite 
moderate pecuniary circumstances and was living 
in a small house on West Street. He proposed to 
me that if I wou^d pay him one hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars I could board in his family for 
a year and sleep in a little room off from one 
of the two rooms which he occupied as an office. 
I very cheerfully accepted this proposition , paid 
Mr. May the money, and purchased a very cheap 
single bedstead , some cheap bedding and a wash- 
stand , pitcher and washbowl for the furnishings 
of my room. I kept the little clothing I had in 
my trunk or hung it on the wall in my room. The 
room was a very small one, hardly larger than a 
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a. large closet, had no window, and no door except 
the one opening into the office. It had no cov- 
ering for the floor of any kind. It was a very 
poor place in which to sleep,but I occupied it 
for nearly four years, and it was afterwards used 

? + a B } ee l in S r°om by O.W.Powers for some years 
after he became a member of our firm, about the 
year 1873. 

The fall term of the Circuit Court for the 
bounty of Kalamazoo began on the 18th day of 
September, 1865, and on that day Mr. May presented 
to the^cuurt my petition for admission to the 
bar. xhe Judge (Hon. Benjamin P. Graves .whom I 
had known slightly while I was living in Battle 
Creek where he resided) appointed as a committee 
to make the required examination, Mitchell J. 
Smiley, William W. Peck and J.Davidson Burns. Mr. 
Smiley was one of the younger members of the 
bar,bemg my senior in age by only three or four 
years and had been in practice only a few years. 
The other members of the committee were among 
the older members of the Kalamazoo bar. 

The examination took place in open court in 
the evening of the day on which my petition was 
presented. Usually when there were applicants 
for admission to the bar there would be a number 
to be examined; but in this instance I was the 
only candidate and all the questions came to me. 
It being the first day of the term a considera- 
ble number of the members of the bar and a few 
spectators were present and were attentive lis- 
teners. The examination was a very lengthy and 
thorough one, but I came through it with flying 
colors, being slightly puzzled by only one ques- 
tion, and in that instance the fault was more in 
the question than in the one questioned. At the 
close of the examination the commit tee, without 
deliberation, presented to the court a favorable 
report and the Judge directed the entjy of an 
order admitting me to the bar on my taking the 
requited oath of office. After the court ad- 
journed I received whkt seemed to be the sincere 
congratulations of many of the attorneys present 
on the fine showing I had made on the examina- 
tion. Among those who thus congratulated me was 



John M. Edwards, whom I then considered rather 
unfriendly to ne than otherwise. 

A few days after ay examinat ion ,the Kalamazoo 
Gazette (then edited by Volney Hascall.I think) 
contained this notice of it: 

"At the present term of the Circuit Court Geo. 
M. Buck, Esq. , was admitted to practice as an At- 
torney and Counsellor at Law and Solicitor in 
Chancery. Mr. Buck sustained a most admirable 
examination, — indeed it was the common remark of 
the Bar that no young man had ever given better 
evidence of legal learning aiid fitness on admis- 
sion to this court. He lias lately returned from 
three years of most honorable service in the 
20th Mich. , connected with the array of the Poto- 
mac and has reviewed his studies in the office 
of Hon. Charles S. May. Mr. Buck is a very wor- 
thy and estimable young man, and we wish and pre- 
dict for him abundant success in his profession 1 . 1 

Mr. w~oolnough,then editing the Michigan Trib- 
une , at Battle Creek, copied the above item In 
full and added: 

"Mr. Buck commenced the study of the law in 
this city, in the office of L.C .Rhines ,Esq. and 
many of our citizens will remember him as a 
close student ,of gentlemanly demeanor, and in all 
respect 8 a most estimable younglman and worthy of 
the high praise bestowed upon him by the Gazette. 
He enlisted under the auspices of the gallant 
Barnes, and remained a faithful and efficient 
member of the Twentieth Regiment until it was 
mustered out of the service at the close of the 
war. His friends here rejoice at his success." 

At the time of my admission to practice, the 
members of the bar in Kalamazoo were much fewer 
in numbers, both actually and relatively , than 
now. Kalamazoo was then a village of perhaps 
seven or eight thousand inhabitants , but its law- 
yers were esteemed as being second to none in 
Ah ability in the State of Michigan, except the 
bar of Detroit . Besides those who have been 
mentioned, the lawyers having the larger practice 
were Nathaniel A. Balch,Jolin W. Breese , Josiah L. 
Hav/es and Thomas R. Sherwood. Mitchell J. Smi- 
ley and Arthur Brown were regarded as being a- 



mcng the more able and promising of the younger 
members of the profession in Kalamazoo. 

Nathaniel A. Balch was a man of much legal 
learning and ability but was habdi capped by a 
most ungovernable temper. John T7. Eroese was 
rather slow in his mental perceptions but was 
scrupulously careful and was quite successful as 
a lawyer. Josiah L. Ha- es (afterwards Circuit 
Judge) was a good lawyer, but there were those 
v/ho suspected fe4« that he was not as scrupulous 
in his practice as a lawyer pught always to be. 
Thomas R. Sherwood (afterwards for a short time 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan) was never a good lawyer, but was plodding, 
patient and persistent to a fault, and these 
qualities brought to him a certain measure of 
success. He was elected to the bench of the Su- 
preme Court by a coalition of the democrats and 
greenbackers , being put forward as their candid- 
ate by the members of the latter party, while 
Judge Champlin was elected at the s ime time and 
on the same ticket as the representative of the 
democrats. He and I were always friends and he 
had many good qualities , and what I have here 
written of him is not penned in a censorious 
spirit . 

In the State, the more eminent members of the 
bar were Charles I. Walker and George V.lT.Lo- 
throp,of Detroit ,D .Darwin Hughes, of Marshall, 
Consider A. Stacy, of Adrian , Henry H. Riley, of 
Constant ine , Thomas B. Church and Col. George 
Gray, of Grand Rapid e , Franklin Muzzy, of Riles, and 
Daniel Blackman of Casuopolis. In Detroit , Theo- 
dore Rcmyn,Halmer H. Emmons, Judge Douglas and 
others were also lawyers of ability, and Ashley 
Pond and Don M. Dickinson were beginning to 
attract attention. With most of the lawyers I 
have named I afterwards became quite well ac- 
quainted , especially with ?Iessrs. Lothrop ,Romeyn, 
Pond , Dickinson and Riley. 

At that time and for several years afterwards, 
George V. IT. Lothrop was, by a majority og the bar 
of the Stat e f regarded as on the whole the best 
lawyer in Michigan. I came to know him well as 
a man and a lawyer, and admired him so much that 
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I took him as my model. He was a finely educat- 
ed lawyer, an exceedingly able practioner and an 
advocate of rare eloquence. His arguments of 
legal questions were illuminating and forceful 
and never failed to win admiration from those 
who heard them. One of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan once said to me that 
there was no lawyer in Michigan to whom the mem- 
bers of that court listened with so much inter- 
est and pleasure a.p to Mr. jpthrop. Mr. Lothrop 
wan also the soul/ of courtesy in his dealing* 
with the courts and with other attorneys and 'so 
far as I have ever heard he was universally lik- 
ed and esteemed. -or several years he repre- 
sented the United States as Minister to the Rus- 
sian court at St. Petersburg, lived to an advanc- 
ed age and his death was regretted throughout 
the nation. 

"During the term at which I was admitted to the 
bar I attended court every day that it was in 
session and gave up my reading of law during 
that time for that purpose. But I was gaining 
more from that experience than I could have ac- 
quired in the same length of time from books. 
The term was an important one and Mr. May was 
employed in a number of the cases that were 
tried and I made myself useful in many of those 
cases by taking notes of the testimony. This 
was not only an advantage to Mr. May but almost 
a necessity, as the court had no stenographer and 
all that was preserved of the testimony was in 
the hurried, and often times inaccurate , minutes 
made by the Judge and the attorneys or their 
clerks. Another fact I d.11 here mention, show- 
ing the want of conveniences for the transaction 
of business in the courts in those days. There 
were no calendars of causes printed for the use 
of the bench and bar, but instead thereof the 
clerk of the court made two lists of the causes 

he tried at that term, one for the use of the 
Judge, the other for the use of the entire bar! 

One of the most important cases tried at that 
terra, and which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion throughout the State, was the case of Rev. 
Dr. James A.B.Stone against Rev. Thomas Jones 
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and wife, for slander , the claimed slanderous 
words -'imputing immoral conduct to the plaintiff 
while President of Kalamazoo College. The plain- 
tiff wa3 represented "by Stuart , Edwards and Sev- 
erns with Charles I. talker as counsel,and the 
defendants "by Henry C. 3riggs,with Charles S. 
May and D.Darwin Hughes of counsel. The argu- 
ments to the jury were made by Charles I. Walcker 
and Charles E. Stuart for the plaintiff and by 
Chas. S. May and D.Darwin Hughes for the defend- 
ants. It was indeed "a battle of giants." 

As soon as the term of court ended I resumed 
my reading of legal text-books and continued 
that habit during nearly all the time that I was 
engaged in the practice of the law. After a 
time I also made it a rule to read in full all 
the reports of cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan as well as the decisions of 
some other courts , especially the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in order to learn what 
questions of law had been decided and were no 
longer open to controversy. And with the adop- 
tion of this custom I began to train my memory 
so that I might be able to remember not only 
what had been decided but where the decision was 
to be found. My memory for dates was always 
good, but my memory of other facts, and especial- 
ly pf persons and names, lias always be :n wretch- 
edly poor. I can easily recall many familiar 
sayings, but iff I were asked in regard to who 
said any of these things I should, in nine cases 
of ten, be wholly unable to tell. But in attempt- 
ing to r member decisions I so trained my memory 
that after a few years I was able to remember 
both the point decided and the names of the par- 
ties and the volume in which the decision was 
reported. As almost every client expects his 
lawyer to know all the law, I presune that no one 
ever thought it noteworthy when I was able to 
tell him at once, upon his stating a question to 
me, that the question had been decided and to 
take a book from ray shelves and read the decis- 
ion to him. But when on the bencft I *re.« many 
times astonished the attorneys by stating with- 
out examination or hesitancy ,that a question 



raised m the progress of the trial of some case 
before me had been decided , with the names of the 
parties and the number of the report in which 
the case could be found. When fct is remembered 
that the decisions of the principal courts of 
the United States are numbered by tens of thou- 
sands, it will be seen what these featB of memory 
involved. 

And this accurate knowledge of adjudged cases 
was of great benefit to me both at thefear and on 
the bench. 

But after my admission to the bar the amount 
of reading I was able to do sensibly decreased 
on account of my time being largely occupied 
with other matters. I began to take upon myself 
the work of the office the same as I should have 
done had I been a partner in the business. I 
looked after the conduct of Mr. May's cases be- 
fore they were ready for trial or hearing, draft- 
ed the pleadings in most of the cases , attended 
to the entry of the proper orders ,&c . , which were 
made or granted ex parte, and in other ways made 
myself responsible for the regular and orderly 
transaction of the business of the office. As 
work of this nature was always irksome to Mr. 
May he was glad to be relieved of it, and the do- 
ing of it was beneficial to me as it enabled me 
to Put in practice many things that I had learn- 
ed in theory from the books . 

But while I read less of law after I was ad- 
mitted to the bar than I had been accustomed to 
read before that event, I enlarged the scope of 
my lav/ reading and read such works as Vattel's 
"Law of Nations," Montesquieu's "Spirit of the 
Lavs," and other works of kindred character. And 
as I was where bofcks were to be had and my time 
was not wholly engrossed in work, I paid more at- 
tention to the matter of reading and studying 
works which I thought might help to supply the 
deficiencies in my education. For I was Btill 
ambitious to be somebody in the community and 
had sense enough to know that however pronounced 
might be my success in my profession my enjoy- 
ment of life could never be very great if I 
lacked learning in other things than the law. I 
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shall not attempt in this history to recount my 
efforts from time to time and from yeatS" to year 
in the direction I have indicated. I can only 
say that such efforts have never ceased for any 
considerable period "but have "be m continued un- 
til now--with v/hat degree of success I am not in 
a position to judge. 

I trust that it does not ne id to be said that 
however anxious I might he to use all the time I 
could for self- improvement , I .ever failed to 
visit my relatives and friends and to encourage 
them to visit me. ify love for my kindred and my 
regard and affection for my friends has always 
hem a prominent trait in my character. I do 
not say this because I think it an especially 
praiseworthy characteristic;! mention it simply 
because it is a fact. But as this is my history 
and not the history of ray relatives, I shall not 
recount the changes that came to them from time 
to time during their lives. 

For many years after I went to Kalamazoo to 
reside it was the custom to have a course of 
lectures each winter. For several years these 
lectures were given under the auspices of the 
Young Men's Library '.esociation ,an organization 
not now in existence but which fur a number of 
years maintained a library containing valuable 
works not to "be found in the public library. I 
shall note, as this story progresses , such of 
these lectures as were given in Kalamazoo by men 
and women of national prominence. The first 
lecture in the course of 186b- 6 was given Novem- 
ber 21,1865 by Rev. John S.C .Abbott , the histori- 
an. I remember the lecturer well, but remember 
practically nothing of the lecture and have un- 
fortunately forgotten the subject of it. The 
next lecture in the course was by Rev. A. G.Lau- 
rie, a Scotchman , on "The Scottish Border." Bish- 
op Clark of Rhode Island delivered his lecture 
on "The Living Machine" , December 5,1865. This 
was the only lecture ever prepared by Bishop 
Clark and was delivered by him more than one 
thousand times during 'is life. George Thomp- 
son ,M.P ., lectured January 20,1866. The title 
which he gave to his lecture was "Reform and Re- 



formers in England," and it was, of courae.a po- 
litical lecture. At that tine Mr. Thompson and 
Henry ""i Ilce nt were among the leaders in the 
^ritish Parliament of what was then knows as the 
Reform party in England, a party advocating sub- 
stantially the seme principles as those of the 
Liberal party of today, hut in 1866 the Reform 
party could not muster enough votes in the House 
of Cor.imcns to influence legislation in the least 
degree. Mr* Thompson, like other gn ;lishinen,was 
an Indifferent speaker but his lecture was quite 
interesting. 

January 30 ,1866 ,Eaiph Walao Emerson lectured 
in the course on "Resources." Mr. Hay was Pres- 
ident of the Association that year and it so 
happened that he was engaged in the trial of a 
case in justice's court that afternoon and f ail* t 
ed to meet the lecturer at the train, so Mr*, Em- 
erson naturally called at the office. I was the 
only one in the office at the tim/e so had to do 
tfhat I could to entertain the caller. Mr. Emer- 
son was not nearly so well known throughout the 
country then as he became soon afterwards , and I 
was not at all acquainted with his writings, so I 
stood in no awe of him whatever. I can remember 
very well how he looked and acted but there was 
nothing in his looks or actions worthy of des- 
cription. He seemed to be an exceedingly pleas- 
art and friendly gentleman , having a very reten- 
tive memory of persons and events, and quite a- 
lert as to all that was going on about him. Ho 
seemed to be much interested in the case Mr. May 
was trying, and when he was told that it was a 
"dog case", that is, a suit for killing a dog, he 
asked many questions about the case and about 
the gog. He remembeEed lecturing in Kalamazoo a 
few years before and of being driven to Grand 

ids in a cutter by Joe Church, a hunchback and 
a well known horseman in Kalamazoo f He quoted 
several queer sayings by Church during the drive 
of which I never remembered but one, and that was 
Church's remark concerning the nare he was driv- 
ing, "I tell you ,3ir,she' s a nasty thing to trav- 
el." Had Mr. Emerson been a novelist instead of 
a philosophical writer, Joe Church would , perhaps , 
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hagrm bad a place in one of Ilr. Emerson's sto- 
ries . 

Mr. Emerson seemed to be quite annoyed by the 
fact that his trunk had not arrived and that he 
must wear on the platform a pair of boots much 
inferior to the ones he had intended to v/ear. It 
did not occur to me then that it was at all 
strange that a transcend entalist should be dis- 
turbed on account of so material a thing as a 
pair of boots. 

Of course I have not related nor can I remem- 
ber any considerable number of the wholly unim- 
portant subjects of conversation that afternoon. 
Eat if Mr. ISmer sen were living and I should meet 
him now under similar circumstances , I presume 
that our conversation would be of the same order 
that it was then. Of course I attended the lec- 
ture t hit evening and I can still recall some of 
the strikrtig-7K?at were said by the lecturer. I 
was greatly edified, but from what I heard said 
of the lecture on the following day I think that 
many in the audience regarded it as a bore. 

A.nna K. Dickinson delivered one lecture in 
Kalamazoo on the 19th of February , I860 , and an- 
other on the evening following. One lecture was 
on the political situation, the other on woman's 
rights. I heard both and heard her many times 
in later years. She was by long odds the ablest 
and most eloquent woman speaker I ever heard* 

But the great attraction in the course was 
John B. Gough,who came March 14,1866. I heard 
him then for the first time and shall never for- 
get the impression he made on me , which was re- 
peated every time I heard him, as I did many 
times afterwards. Mr. dough was then and con- 
tinued to be until a very few years before his 
death, easily the king of the rostrum. For sev- 
eral years I was one of the officials of the As- 
sociation , and we always sold more season tickets 
than we should have sold had not Mr. Gough' s 
name be w on the list, and then, on the evening 
when he lectured, we never failed to take in mon- 
ey enough for single admissions to pay Mr . Gough 
two hundred dollars and also to pay all the oth- 
er expenses of his lecture. 



It would be difficult to tell in what Mr. 
Gough's wonderful power as a speaker consisted. 
He was rather under medium height, had a somewhat 
pallid complexion and prematurely gray hair and 
dark, keen eyes. In speaking he violated every 
known rule of deportment, elocution and rhetoric. 
One of his common antics was to place "both Ms 
hands under the tails of his coat and flap them 
up and down while he pranced wildly to and fro 
on the platform. And pretty much everything 
that lie did in a physical way, while lecturing, 
was of the same character. 

But I never heard one speak who possessed a 
moiety of Cough* s power over his audiences, prom 
the time tJiat his lecture was fair^v begun until 
its cloae he never failed or ceased" for a moment 
to play upon the emotions of his hearers as a 
skilful nusician plays on an instrument causing 
them to be at times in raptures over delightful 
word pictures of scenes or events, at times fill- 
ed with disgust or loathing because of some 
dreadful truth or circumstance ,now convulsed 
with laughter, and within a few moments convulsed 
with sobs of grief. The first tine I .heard him 
he lectured on "Temper ance" and to this day I 
sliudder when I recall his description of delir- 
ium tremens. It was on the occasion of this 
lecture that Mr. Gough ststed that he never de- 
livered a lecture on any subject but that he de- 
voted a considerable part of it to temperance, 
and my recollection of the lectures I heard him 
deliver afterwards, confirms this statement. 

May 9, 1866, "Fred Douglas came to Kalamazoo and 
lectured and I then heard him for the first 
ti?,ie. Comparing him with white men,he was one 
of the greatest orators I ever heard. At the 
date I have named he lectured on "Reconstruc- 
tion" and I could compare his denunciation of 
the policy of Andrew Johnson to nothing except 
wVat I then imagined to be the Btyle and manner 
of "Demosthenes while delivering one of Ms phil- 
ippics, some years afterwards Judge WellB, Pre- 
siding Judge of the Court, of Alabama Claims, in 
telling me of Jiis sojourn in Fashington,s?iid 
that of all the eloquent orators whom he had 



heard Fred Douglas was much the greatest. 

December 18, 1865, Hon. Austin Blair, "the War 
Governor » of Michigan, came to Kalamazoo to make 
an address at the College in the evening ,and as 
Mr. May was out of town it fell to ne to look 
after the Ex- Governor during the afternoon, and 
to some extent, in the evening. This was the he- 
ginning of a pleasant acquaintance with Mr. 
Blair which continued until his death. 

On the first day of January ,1866,1 entered in- 
to a nominal partnership with Hon. Charles S. 
May. This had been agreed upon only a short 
time before and waB at my request. I hoped that 
Mr. May would suggest something of the sort, but 
as he did not I nad e bold to nake the sugges- 
tion. I have often thought it a strange fact 
that while every political honor that I have ev- 
er received came to ie without any solicitation 
on my part, I never obtained a business favor 
or advantage without asking or striving for it. 

Ir. May and I made a merely oral agreement of 
partnership and I cannot now remember what its 
terms were. But I have a decided impression 
that it did not provide that I was to have anv 
fixed share of the receipts of the firm during 
the first year, but that Mr. May was to pay me 
for ray services from time to time as much as he 
thought that he could spare. I realized t]iat 
this was not an advantageous arrangement for me 
so far as money was involved, but I was not at 
all anxious for pecuniary returns for my labor. 
I still had some tiling left from my wages as a 
teacher and my pay as a soldier , (which I had 
placed in my father 1 s hands in 1864) and I was 
most desirious of being where I could work and 
h ive a chance to show '..what I could do as a law- 
yer. During that year of I860, My. May paid me 
something less than sixty dollars. Of course 
this was not all that I received as professional 
earnings, but I venture to say that all that I 
received for professional services during that 
year of 1866 did not amount to one hundred dol- 
lars. If I had received. all that was paid into 
the office for services directly rendered by me 
in cases in justice's court alone , my income 
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would have been proportionally very much larger 
than it was. 

I never owned a large lav lrbrary hut the be- 
ginning of the modest one that I did ac cumulate 
was made in 1866 when I purchased law hooka 
costing raa about one hundred and thirty dollars. 
As these were largely second hand books, their 
real value was somewhat in excess of what they 
cost me. 

As I was anxious to engage in the trial of 
cases, and as Mr. May was almost equally anxious 
to avoid the work of trying cases of little im- 
portance in justice's court, he and I both did 
our best to induce clients who had cases of the 
kind referred to, to allow me to attend to their 
cases. It was not always easy to do this, and 
there were many times objections and complaints 
on the part of clients when I appeared in their 
cases in place of Mr. May, as they had wished and 
expected to secure his services and were ndt 
satisfied to put up with the work of a boy law- 
yer. One of those who complained most bitterly 
on tliis account was Mrs. Babcock,who has been 
referred to in a previous chapter, haturally 
these occasions were most embarrassing to me, but 
I presume that almost every young lawyer who be- 
gins business with an older and well established 
attorney or firm, has to suffer the same humili- 
ation. Judge Montgomery once told me that this 
was onfe of the ha] dest trials he liad to undergo 
in his early experience in trying cases in jus- 
tice's court , and other attorneys have said to me 
substantially the same thing. 

The first ase that came tc me was in December 
1865, and was settled by the parties without a 
trial. The next was in January 18 6 6, and was a 
suit in replevin, brought to recover goods sold 
by the plaintiff's parnner to the defendant. Of 
c urse the defence was perfect in law, and as the 
justice v/as a lawyer and my client too poor to 
pay jury fees unless it should be absolutely 
necessary, I thought, in my ignorance and simplic- 
ity, that it would be as well not to have a jury. 
The case was tried in a dingy office and lasted 
well into the night . I managed the case fairly 
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well in the examination and cross-examination of 
witnesses and made a good argument to the jus- 
tice on the legal quotation involved in the case, 
"but ray argument of the facts was rather weak ow- 
in&<to stage fright. At the close of the case 
the justice promptly decided it in favor of the 
plaintiff , and I then learned that "by far the 
greater number of justices of the peace, in order 
to obtain business , would decide any case brought 
before them in favor of the plaintiff if any 
possible excuse could be made for so doing. 

The next case that I was employed in was in 
February ,18 6 6, and was settled by the parties be- 
fore it came to trial. Nearly a month after- 
wards I was engaged by the defendant in a civil 
suit brought to recover damages for shooting a 
dog. There was really no good defense to the 
case, but s octet him g might have be m made of it 
had a goo* lawyer been in my place and insisted 
that his client should admit the killing of the 
dog and attempt to justify the act. But my cli- 
ent chose to rely on the theory that he could 
not be identified as the one who shot the dog, 
and I had not then sufficient confidence in my- 
self to take the defense into my own hands, as I 
often did in cases that came to me some years 
later. At the trial the identification of the 
defendant was complete and this left me help- 
less. For I had not then learned to make the 
best of a bad case and to gain credit to myself 
by making a determined fight against hopeless 
conditions. I tried to Make an argument in the 
case but it was so weak and pointless as to be 
ridiculous . 

In the next case that I managed alone my cli- 
ent was a farmer who brought suit against a 
prominent business firm in Kalamazoo. I remem- 
ber almost nothing of the case for the reason 
that I won it, and in those days and for some 
years thereafter I took my successes as a matter 
of course and was much disturbed and dishearten- 
ed by my defeats. In the next case I was for 
the defendant and again found myself on the 
wrong side, as the facts were against my client; 
ut I succeeded in making a fairly good showing 



both in the management of the case and in my ar- 

r 6 i^'-r now » on losing at it- 
self as I vac then, I can see that, poorly as I 
was doing.1 was acquitting myself much tetter 
t an could reasonably have been expected of me. 
I had never had any experience that would tend 
in any way to qualify ne for the work of a law- 

r/^v S f G I the ar S^* of questions 

oi -ny sort . I had never been a member of a de- 
bating society, and had none of the training that 
young men receive in a law school ,was self-dis- 
trustful and so quiet, reserved and reticent that 
I was noted for being taciturn .almost unsocia- 
IdIq • 

I now began to be employed more frequently (al- 
though the business was always done in the name 
of uhe firm) and in that spring of 1866 there 
came to me four cases in justice's court .between 
substantially the same, parties and depending on 
the some state of facts. The opposing counsel 
was Arthur Br own, who .like myself .was the junior 
member of a firm. He was my junior in age by a 
year or two and my senior in practice by about 
the same length of time. He had the advantages 
afforded by a college education and by a full 
course in the Law Department of the University 
of Michigan, and was generally regarded as a 
bright and promising lawyer. And from the time 
when we were engaged on opposite sidt^s in the 
cases to which I have r >f erred .until he removed 
from Kalamazoo ,we were pitted against each other 
more frequently than were any other two mecibers 
of the Kalamazoo bar. Indeed for a number of 
years it was noticeable that whenever one of us 
was employed for the plaintiff in a case, the de- 
fendant was very likely to employ the other, aa 
an impression prevailed among the laity that 
Brown was the lawyer best qualified to meet me, 
and that I was best able to defeat him. Brown 
himself said to his partners in confidence that 
be was more afraid of me than of any other law- 
yer in the State. The reason aligned by him 

was that I was — to quote his language— "so 

crafty in arguing questions of law t© the court 
and the facts to a jury." fie and I were some- 



times on the same side in a case but not so fre- 
quently as we were o, posed tc each other. Brown 
and I were as opposite as the poles in our hab- 
its, tastes arid sentiments, but were almost always 
good friends, personally and professionally. 

The four cases I have mentioned were all tried 
in justice's c<.urt,and as foetwe en Brown and my- 
self "honors were easy", as I won two and he two. 
I should have won one of those that I lost had 
not the constable who selected the jury "fixed" 
it against my client. But the trial of those 
cases developed the fact that I was beginning to 
get hold of myself and to be able to present the 
facts in a case fairly well and to make a decent 
argument to a jury. 

But the management and trial of causes in jus- 
tice's court was a comparatively small part of 
the work I lid during the latter part of 186b 
and the fore part of I860. I was active and in- 
dustrious in doing work in the office, and when 
the trial of one of our cases came on in the 
circuit court I took my seat at the counsel ta- 
ble with Mr. May and assisted in the trial by 
taking notes of the testimony , talking with wit- 
nesses before they were called, and conferring 
with my partner in regard to questions arising 
in the trial of the case. I Cannot now remember 
just when I began to take a more active part in 
the trial of causes in the circuit ciurt,such as 
examining and cross- examining witnesses and mak- 
ing arguments to the court and jury, but I pre- 
sume that I gradually took up work of this kind 
towards the latter part of 1866. I can remember 
that it was at the fall term of that year that I 
began to present non-contested cases to the 
Judge of the Circuit Court and to attend to oth- 
er comparatively easy matters in court. Bat on 
the Chancery side <.f the court ail the testimo- 
ny was taken before a Circuit Court Commissioner 
and all that work in our oases fell to me, so 
that I had to attend to that part of the busi- 
ness alone and examine the witnesses on our side 
and cross-examine the witnesses for the opposite 
pa^ty. This work was fully as important as the 
examination of witnesses in cases on the law 



In the mean time I was becoming acqauinted 
with tne people of Kalamazoo .especially with «e« 
some Of the young people .and was beginning to 
take part in some of the social happenings in 
the village. On the 12th of January ,1866 ,a 
lodge of the Independent Order of Good Templars 
war- organized in Kalamaz oo , and I was one of the 
charter members. Up to that time I had retained 
my membership in the Battle greek lodge, as the 
lodge voted when I went into the army that those 
who enlisted could retain their membership, with- 
out paying dues, until the close of the wair. At 
the beginning, the Kalamazoo lodge was made up 
largely of professors and students of Kalamazoo 
College. Temporary officers were chosen until 
the next election, January 29, 1866 .when, to my 
great surprise,! was chosen Worthy Secretary 
with practical unanimity , the only other member 
receiving any votes for that office, (as I now 
remember the event) being Philip s. Moxom.a 
lank, awkward student in the college, and now one 
of the most eminent clergymen of the Baptist 
denomination. I had taken much interest in the 
order after becoming a member in Battle Greek 
and did what I could to increase its membership, 
and this interest led me to write an article 
concerning the order, which was published in the 
Kalamazoo Telegraph at some time in April, 1866, 
and which is in one of the scrap-books contain- 
ing clippings which are designated as "Personal 
Mention," although it should have been indluded 
m the book containing the clippings labeled 
"Writings-." On reading this communication now, I 
can see how much it reveals of my temper and 
disposition than — decided and earnest" for what- 
ever I believed to be right and intolerant of 
any opinions to the contrary. At the close of 
my three months' term of office as Secretary I 
was, without solicitation on my part, chosen pre- 
siding officer of the lodge with practical una- 
nimity. Under my administration the lodge in- 
creased greatly in numbers and influence. I re- 
mained a member of the order as long as it load a 
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lodge in Kalama.oo , represented the lodge in the 
State organization for many years and was a del- 
egate from the Grand lodge of Michigan to the 
International convocation held at Richmond, Indi- 
ana, in 1868, I was also the District Deputy of 
the Grand Worthy Chief Templar of Michigan for 
several years and organized lodges in many of 
the villages near Kalamazoo. My prominence and 
activity in the order brought me acquaintances 
throughout the county and, to some extent, in the 
State ;and this was of advantage to me profess- 
ionally and — as will he seen in the next chap- 
ter — politically. 

And through my membership in the order of Good 
Templars and , perhaps , fur other reasond,I baegan 
about that time to take rank socially in Kalama- 
zoo. For several years it was thought to be 
"the tiling" socially to belong to the Good Tem- 
plars and the Kalamazoo lodge was made up large- 
ly, of those who were regarded as being "in the 
best society," And this was especially true of 
the young people. Some , indeed , of what was then 
known as the "shoddy aristocracy" held aloof 
from the movement, but the greater number of 
those who were regarded as people of social 
prominence, culture and refinement , joined the or- 
der and attended the meetings of the lodge with 
commendable regularity. And the acquaintances I 
thus formed brought to me social advantages such 
as I never before enjoyed , except , perhaps , during 
the latter part of the time when I lived in Bat- 
tle Oreek. 

I wish that I could conscientiously say that I. 
made the very best of these advantages; but can- 
dor compels me to record that — according to my 
present judgment — I allowed myself to pay alto- 
gether too much attention to social matters and 
in this way fritt.ered away time that could have 
been more usefully employed. I liave been amazed 
of late, in reading over my old diaries, to see 
how, from being almost an ascetic, I suddenly 
changed my course and began to devote considera- 
ble time to social matters and how many evenings 
I wasted in making calls on girls for no other 
or better reason than that I found their society 
agreeable. They were all good girls, well edu- 
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cated ,and--in most oases — refined in their ways, 
but it would have bean better for me had I given 
by far the greater number of these evenings to 
study. These attentions (if they could be so 
termed) ware generally understood to be meaning- 
less and did no harm except for the waste of 
time. True I still devoted the greater number 
of my evenings to study in the off ice, but I can- 
not but think now that it would have been wiser 
for me to have used more of them in the same 
way. 

On the evening of the 26th day of May, 186 6, 
Major- General Orlando 33. Willcox,my division 
commander during much of the time that I was in 
the army , a< I dressed a meeting in Kalamazoo in the 
interest of the Soldiers* Monument Association 
of Detroit. In the afternoon of that day, learn- 
ing that I lived in Kalamazoo ,t lie General called 
on me, and we spent a decidedly pleasant after- 
noon — to me at least — in talking about the e- 
vents in which our division took part in the 
war. Although I was not a commissioned officer 
I seem to have been well known throughout our 
brigade ,and General Willcox was one of those 
commandersWho have the rare faculty of knowing 
something about their men. And this interview 
was the beginning of a much valued acquaintance 
with the General which continued until the time 
of hie death. I liked him very much and he al- 
ways seemed to value my friendship. He was in 
Kalamazoo a number of times after the one I have 
just mentioned, and either he sought me or I 
found him on each of these occasions. He resid- 
ed in Washington during the greater part of the 
time after I went there in 1900 until his death 
and I met him rather frequently. Come years be- 
fore he died I wrote tby request) a true story of 
an event that occurred "cn the inarch to Peters- 
burg — an event in which the General was one of 
the chief actors. This story was published in 
an obscure soldiers 1 paper of which a copy was 
sent to the General and he seemed to be pleased 
with it. But I think that he had then forgotten 
the incident , although he remembered it well in 
1866. 



On the 13th day of June ,1366, Carl Schurz lec- 
tured in|Kalamazoo and I heard him;but I cannot 
recall even the subject of his lecture. As I 
met him several years afterward and heard him 
lecture again, I will reserve what I have to say 
of him until a later part of this narrative. 

September 5 ,186ci,Preyid:nt Johnson stooped at 
Kalamazoo for a few minutes while on his tour 
through a considerable part of the United States. 
His object in making this tour was to defend his 
reconstruction policy and to further his candid- 
acy for the nomination for the office of Presi- 
dent in 1868; but, as has invariably been the case 
when a national character has gone through the 
country on a political mission in his own be- 
half, Johnson failed miserably and the meetings 
he addressed were frequently occasions for in- 
terruptions , questions , jeers and gibes by hie 
hearers and angry and undignified retorts by 
Johnson; so that when he returned to Washington, 
disappointed and embittered , the greater number 
of the people of this country were ashamed of 
the fact that Johnson was President of the Unit- 
ed States. 

When Johnson stopped at Kalamazoo he was ac- 
companied by Secretaries Seward and Wells and 
Postmaster-General Randall, Generals Grant , Rose- 
c rants, St eedman and Custer , Admiral Parragut and 
Senator Doolittle. All those whom I have named 
were introduced to the great crowd at the sta- 
tion, but only Johnson spoke. He spoke for about 
fifteen minutes and his speech was a weak aggre- 
gation of political platitudes. The crowd heard 
him in silence, but there were no tokens of ap- 
proval of what he said, and the air and manner of 
fchose who listened and the expression on their 
faces, clearly indicated that the views of a 
large majority of those who were present were 
hostile to those of the speaker. 



Chapter VIII. 
Politics and the Law 
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I was n a born politician. " From my earliest 
remembrance of events I always took a decided 
interest in whatever happened from time to time 
in the political world. The first Presidential 
campaign of which I have any recollection was 
that of 1848. Of that campaign I can remember 
only thisrmy older brother claimed that he was a 
Whig, because his grandfather, for whom he was 
named, was a Whig, and as my father was a Democrat 
I claimed to be a democrat also. This led to 
many verbal contentions between my brother and 
myself over a mere question of names, as neither 
of us had the least knowledge of either the can- 
didates or of the questions involved in the cam- 
paign. One of these discussions (?)tcok place 
one morning before I was cut of bed and during 
the absence of ray parents from home, and in the 
heat of the argument I stood up in my bed with 
only my night-clothes on and, in spite of the 
protests of my older sister , delivered a harangue 
for Cass, of which I cannot remember a word. The 
circumstance was impressed on ray memory by the 
fact that after juy parents returned home and in- 
quired how the children had conducted themselves 
thay were told by my sister that all had "behav- 
ed well except George. He stood up in bed and 
preached for Cass," 

I have already recorded my recollections and 
views of the campaigns of 1852,1856 and 1860. At 
the spring election of 1862 I cast my first bal- 
lot at the local election in Battle Creek. I 
regarded myself as a Democrat and voted the suc- 
cessful ticket , called the "Union Ticket "which 
was vigorously supported by L.C .Phines (who was 
an ardent Republican) although it was opposed to 
the regular Republican ticket. I voted for a 
few Democrats in place of some Republicans whose 
names were on the Union Ticket, so that uy first 
vote was practically Democratic, 

I find recorded in my diary of date November 
8, 1864, a statement that on that day I "voted for 



Lincoln and Johnson, but hated to vote against 
McClellan." And that statement represents un- 
political attitude during that campaign. Lin- 
coln was the candidate of the Republican- Union 
party, which was pledged to the restoration of 
the Union without qualification or compromise, 
and that was what we who were in the army were 
fighting for. The democracy load adopted a 
"peaee-at-any-price" platform, and while McClel- 
lan had repudiated the platform on which he was 
nominated and was uncompromisingly for "the Un- 
ion at all hazards" ,t ( e soldiers feared that if 
elected he would be wholly unable to control the 
situation. Urged by these consider -. ;ions there 
were thousands in the army of the Potomac who 
voted for Lincoln while preferring McClellan, Of 
McClellan' s intense and abiding loyalty there 
was no room for doubt. Kis letter of acceptance 
had demonstrated this beyond cavil, and his every 
act while in command of the army had been in 
harmony with his language. The charges of dis- 
loyalty against him, which were so freely used by 
his political opponents were so wholly unfounded 
as to be supremely silly. 

McClellan was never "the idol of his soldiers" 
as has been so often asserted. He was immensely 
popular with the rank and file of the Army of 
the Potomac, and the great majority of his sold- 
iers had a degree of confidence in him and a 
feeling of enthusiasm for him, amounting to af- 
fect ion, which they never had for any other gen- 
eral who ever commanded that Army. Put this 
feeling was far from being blind idolatry. Mc- 
Clellan* s soldiers had confidence in him because 
they appreciated his fine qualities as a .nan and 
his ability as a general. They knew the value of 
his services in making the Army of the Potomac 
"the finest army on this planet," and while they 
were by no means blind to his defects as a gen- 
eral, they knew his abilities also, and these a- 
bilities were made more prominent by the con- 
trast between McClellan and his successors in 
command of the army. As the soldiers expressed 
it , "McClellan knows his trade." And in spite of 
the many carping criticisms and exhibitions of 
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"wisdom after the event" that were made during 
the war and have be n made since its close con- 
cerning McClelland generalship , the verdict of 
the soldiers, who best knew the conditions ,was 
the correct one. 

Another thing that endeared McClellan to his 
soldiers was his sincere affection for them and 
his regard for their lives, their comfort , and 
their welfare. He was , moreover , a man of the 
highest character in every respect. Although in 
his public acts and language General McClellan 
was foolishly egotistical, in his private life 
and in all his intercourse with the soldiers ©f 
the army and with his friends, he was plain and 
unpretentious and the soul of kindness. General 
Cutchean,who all through the Civil War and after-i 
wards was most bitter in his condemnation and 
criticisms of General McClellan, on both military 
and political grounds, once told me that he was 
for a number of days the guest of General Mc- 
Clellan in his own home, and Gen. Cutcheon could 
scarcely find words in which to express his ad- 
miration of General McClellan. "He was, I think" 
said Gen. Cutcheon to me, "the best type of the 
Christian gentleman I ever met." McClellan jlike 
almost every other man who has sought or accept- 
ed high political honors , suffered for it, and he 
will never be -g^-eti forgiven for committing the 
stupendous folly of being the candidate of the 
peace party in 1864. 

On the other hand, in spite of all the later 
assertions to the contrary , Lincoln was not very 
popular with the soldiers of the Army of the Po- 
tomac in 1864. They recognized his good quali- 
ties, but they could not overlook the grave mis- 
take made by him and his administration in in- 
terfering with the plans of the Union generals, 
especially with the plans of Gen. McClellan. 
They attributed this meddling to a craven fear 
— not on Lincoln's part but — on the part oti th% 
officials of the government for the safety ^f 
Washington. They believed and were, most likely, 
correct in their belief , that had the adminlstraw 
tion given to McClellan the authority and sup- 
port in 1862 that it gave to Grant in 1854, the 



war would have ended with the campaign on the 
peninsula, and the frightful slaughter of their 
comrades at FredericksburghjChancellorsville .and 
in the campaign from the Rapidan to Petersburg 
would have been wholly avoided. They felt that 
the removal of McClellan , because of political 
clamor, when his army was on the eve of victory 
was a blunder so inexcusable that it had the 
proportions of a crime that had cost tens of 
thousands of lives and had greatly prolonged the 
war. 

My own views respecting the merits of the two 
candidates did not differ greatly from those of 
my comrades, as I have indicated in the preceding 
pages, nor have they changed materially since 
then so far as they relate to the conduct of the 
War l/ But time t a - nd a better knowledge of the men, 
has^bodified my opinions regarding Lincoln's 
worth and McClellan 1 s efficiency as a military 
dommander. No one has more profound reverence 
for the memory of Abraham Lincoln than I. but 
this is in spite of his manifest mistakesjin re- 
gard to military operations in 1862. As to Mc- 
Clellan, while I have not lost a particle of my 
admiration for him as a military genius, I can 
now see that his want of prompt aggressiveness 
was a serious defect in his character as the 
commander of an army, and must have justly as 
well as sorely tried Lincoln's patience. 

I have written the foregoing in regard to Lin- 
coln and McClellan in order to "explain my vote" 
(as is said in legislative bodies) in 1864. It 
may be thought that my observations would have 
been setter suited to the story of my army ser- 
vice, but as it is more than probable that that 
story will never be writ ten, I think that what I 
have written is not out of place in connection 
with my political history. 

wlien I left the army in the spring of 1865,1 
was giving so little thought to political ques- 
tions that it would have been difficult for me, 
or for any one, in view of my former political 
predilections , to determine to what political 
party I belonged; but I was so disgusted with the 
democratic platform of 1864, and my vie vs were so 
much at variance with those of the leaders of 
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that party in regard to national political ques- 
tions, that when Mr. May said to me on an occas- 
ion soon after I entered his of rice, "You are a 
republican, are you not?" I answered, as I thought 
truthfully , in the affirmative. 

In the su;?imer of 1866 I began to be active in 
local political affairs. I have already record- 
ed the fact that ay law partner, Hon. Chas. S,May 
was defeated for the nomination for the office 
of Governor in the republican convention of 1864 
and was, by the same convent ion , defeated for re- 
homination for the office of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. The reason for his failure to be renomin- 
ated for the latter off ice, to which he was clear- 
ly entitled by political usage, was that his po- 
litical enemies in his party were in the ascen- 
dency in Knlamazoo county and the delegates to 
the State convention were opposed to his rencm- 
ination. The republicans of Kalamazoo county 
were then divided into two factions, the Giddings 
faction and the May faction, the former being ad- 
herents of Hon. Marsh Giddings , Judge of Probate 
of Kalamazoo county, the latter being friendly to 
Hon. Chas. S. May, both Giddings and May being 
aspirants for the office of Representative in 
Congress. 

In 1866, Mr. May being desirous of rehabilitat- 
ing his political fortunes , determined to become 
a candidate for election as a delegate t© the 
Republican State Convention for the nomination 
of State officers. Of course this project was 
opposed by the Giddings faction and a political 
war on a small scale was waged over the question 
as to who should have the barren he nor of atten- 
ding a convention as delegates. 

I was naturally favorable to Mr. May's wishes 
and ambitions and labored to assist him by try- 
ing t© influence voters to attend the township 
republican caucus and vote the May ticket for 
delegates to the county convention. In this I 
was highly successful , owing to a number of caus- 
es. I was then beginning to be regarded as an 
active and worthy young man and a promising 
young lavyer. I was also regarded as being the 
leader of the temperance sentiment in Kalamazoo 



as exemplified and fostered by the Good Templars. 
That organization, as I have already stated, num- 
bered among its members many of the foremost 
citizens of Kalamazoo , and nearly every one of 
them was friendly to me and anxious t© oblige me 
in any reasonable way. Mr. May claimed that his 
defeat in 1864 was due to the hostility of the 
liquor interests , growing out of the prosecution 
of liquor sellers while he was Prosecuting At- 
torney of Kalamazoo county. This gave me a 
reason for asking the support of my temperance 
friends for Mr. May. 

Until about the year 1885 KalamazooWas only a 
village , politically a pert ©f the township of 
Kalamazoo , and delegates to the county conven- 
tions were elected at a caucus of cambers of the 
party. The republican caucus of 1866 was very 
largely attended and was a very exciting one, 
several hundreds of votes being cast , and "the 
Good Templar vote", as the opposing faction call- 
ed it, turned the scale in favor of Mr. May by a 
very considerable majority. For this result I 
probably received more credit than was my just 
due, but as the outcome of the caucus was a sur- 
prise to most of the republican politicians of 
Kalamazoo, it was generally attributed to my ef- 
forts and influence, ^nd from that time until I 
went upon the bench I was regarded as a factor 
to be reckoned with in ail political contests in 
Kalamazoo . 

The caucus was held ©n Friday evening, August 
24, and the republican county convention on the 
following day. At the convention delegates to 
the State and Congressional conventions were 
chosen after a rather sharp contest between the 
Giddings and the May fact ions, the result being *•» 
in favor of the latter, Mr. May himself being one 
of the delegates chosen to represent the county 
in the State convent ion, and all the delegates to 
both conventions being his political friends. 
The result in the county convention was largely 
due to the outcome of the Kalamazoo township 
caucus i for , while thatjtownshlp had no more votes 
in the county convention than any other one of 
the sixteen townships of the county, as Kalamazoo 
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township had a lafge proportion of the popula- 
tion of the county, the delegates from that town- 
ship had a commanding influence in the conven- 
tion. 

Before the delegates to the State Convention 
went t© Detroit , where the convention was held, 
they had a conference in our off ice, and for 
reasons which may be inferred from what has been 
stated, I was asked to take part in the confer- 
ence. I did so only to the extent of expressing 
my opinion in regard to one of the candidates 
for the nomination for the office of Secretary 
of State, and have reason to think that ray opin- 
ion was followed and that by the action of the 
Kalamazoo county delegates the nomination for 
that office was decided. I may refer to this 
fact again farther on, and may not. Hon. Charles 
S. May was Permanent Chairman of the State Con- 
vention and the delegation from Kalamazoo county 
was an able and influential one. 

Among the nominations made by the State con- 
vention was that of General Dwight May — glder 
brother of Charles S. — for the office of Lieut .- 
Governor. Bright May was not named in this sto- 
ry among those who were prominent lawyers in 
Kalamazoo when I went to that place to live, for 
the reason that he was then in command of his 
regiment, the Twelfth Michigan Infantry, in Arkan- 
sas. But for some years before he entered the 
army he had been a well-known and able practi- 
tioner at the bar of Kalamazoo county. He came 
home in the spring of 1866 and resumed the prac- 
tice of the law. He was in some ways like his 
brother and in other respects very unlike him. 
Like his brother, he was nervously irritable, 
fault- finding, and apt to be abusive towards his 
best friends, but was more tactful than his broth- 
er Charles and was at all times really warm- 
hearted and generous towards his fellow-mortals • 
He was always exceedingly friendly towards me, 
and I always got along with him well in spite of 
occasional outbursts on his part. .An incident 
that occurred a few years after the time of 
which I am writing illustrates this fact and Gen. 
May's disposition and manner better than any 
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description. On the death of my sister's hus- 
band my sister petitioned the Probate Court for 
my appointment as guardian of the minor children 
and the appointment was made. As I had to have 
one or more sureties on my bond, I went to Gener- 
al May and simply told him that I had been ap- 
pointed guardian of some minors and asked him if 
he would be willing t© sign my bond. He not on- 
ly curtly refused butproceeded to heap upon me a 
torrent of abuse for asking the favor of him, and 
to upbraid me for taking the office of guardian, 
advising me to attend to my legal business and 
let outside matters alone. I made no explana- 
tions but answered him pleasantly and proceeded 
to talk of other matters, and after a brief con- 
versation I started to leave his office when he 
called after me , "Here ! Where in are you go- 
ing? Bring that old bond of yours here!" 

I complied ,he signed the bond, I thanked him and 
took my leave. 

I do not remember whether it was before or af- 
ter the Republican State Convention of 1866(but 
think it was after) that Dwight May came to our 
office and said to me , "George , why don't you go 
in for the office of Circuit Court Commissioner? 
One of the Commissioners , Charley Thompson, will 
be renominated, and he's all risht,but Burrows, 
the other Commissioner , wants to be Prosecuting 
Attorney, and you can as well have his place as 
not." I simply replied that I should be glad to 
have the office if it came to r.ie,and there the 
matter rested for a time so far as I was concern-i 
ed. But Dwight May, who was always an active 
politician f began to talk me up among his friends 
and his efforts generally met with a favorable 
response. And as he had always been allied with 
the Giddings faction in Kalamazoo county poli- 
tics, he secured seme support for me from those 
who would not otherwise have been friendly to me 
politically. Charles 5. May was too busy in 
trying to control the nomination for more im- 
portant county of "ices to pay much attention to 
my candidacy , but just before the ballot was tak- 
en in the convention, he was active in trying to 
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secure my nomination. I did absolutely nothing 

♦ ?? f£ 5 S „ .J a ?v, remember L in a y own behalf un- 
til the day of the nominating convent ion, when I 

approached some of the delegates with a modest 
request for their support , which -.as always ex- 
pected of candidates and the omission of which 
was apt to be resented by the dellgates as a re- 
flection on their influence. 

The Kalamazoo County Republican Convention for 
the nomination of county officers was called for 
the afternoon ©f September 8 ,1866, and the Kala- 
mazoo township republican caucus was held on the 
evening preceding that date. I was again quite 
active in going about the village and urging my 
friends to attend the caucus, and again the "May 
party" was victorious in the selection of dele- 
gates to the county convention. This result , as 
before, decidedly affected the result of the bal- 
lotings in the convention on the day following, 
as most of the incumbents of the county offices 
were "Giddings men" and were displaced by adhe- 
rents ef the May faction. J. C .Burrows , although 
affiliated with the Giddings faction, was nomina- 
ted for Prosecuting Attorney by the votes of 
some ef the friends of Chas. S. May, alt hough Mr. 
May bitterly opposed his nomination. 

In the convention I had two rivals for the 
nomination, Robert F. Hill and Gershom P. Dean. 
The former I did not then know, but he and I af- 
terwards became very close friends, he being a- 
bout my own age and having been a Lieutenant in 
the First Michigan Sharpshooters in the Civil 
War. Mr. Doan was nominally a la yer but had no 
practice of any account. He had been for a num- 
ber of years one of the Justices of the Peace of 
Kalamazoo, Both Commissioners were to be voted 
for on one ballot and on the first ballot Char- 
les A. Thompson received forty-nine votes, I re- 
ceived f orty- two , R.F.Hill six and G.P .Doan, sev- 
en. A delftgate then moved that Chas. A. Thomp- 
son and I be declared unanimously nominated , and 
the convention so voted. 

The republican ticket, as made up by the State 
Convention and the Kalamazoo county convention, 
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had a decidedly military cast. By the State 
convention Gen. May was nominated for Lieutenant 
Governor, Gen. Spaulding for Secretary of State. 
Gen. St ought on for Attorney-General-Gen. Hum- 
phrey for Auditor General, and, I think, Gen. B.F. 
Pritchard for State Treasures. If I remember a- 
right, there were only two candidates on the 
State ticket who did not hear the title ©f "Gen- 
eral." On the county ticket, Col. Orcutt was the 
candidate for Sherif r,Capt . Burrows for Prose- 
cuting Attorney, and Gapt . Thompson for Circuit 
Court Commissioner. All these titles were dis- 
played ©n the ticket as printed in the republic- 
an newspapers ,my name appearing with the modest 
prefix of "Sergeant," until a week or so after 
the nominations , when George Torrey,the city edi- 
tor of the "Telegraph" called me into his office 
and asked, "Would you be willing that your name 
should appear on the ticket as "Private"George 
M.Buck? We have a lot of Generals and other 
commissioned officers on our ticket, but there 
isn't a private soldier in the whole lot." I 
told him that I hadn't the least objection to 
the change and it was thereupon made. Net many 
days after the change was made, Captain Cadman 
met me and asked what breach of military disci- 
pline I had committed that caused me to be red- 
uced to the rank of private from that of ser- 
geant , alluding to the fact that in the army if a 
non"Commissioned officer was guilty of a serious 
misdemeanor , he was summarily reduced to the rank 
of private by the captain of the company .without 
the formality of a trial. 

The campaign ©f I860 was more exciting than 
many Presidential campaigns, on account of the 
contest between President Johnson and the Repub- 
lican majority in the Congress over the recon- 
struction policy of the former. The result of 
the election was an overwhelming endorsement of 
the pulioy ©f Congress and that policy ,;as car- 
ried out in spite of the opposition of the Pres- 
ident. Locking at the question without preju- 
dice, and after the lapse of nearly fifty years, 
it can now be seen that Johnson's policy was di«s 
rectly in line with that which was begun by Abra- 
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!if- f ?R!I 4?^ Pr ? per ene in theer y. Had Lin- 
coln lived it is almost certain that lie would 

have adhered to this policy with a great deal of 
tenacity, but whether he wouHJhave succeeded in 
persuading the Congress and the country to adopt 
it, is exceedingly doubtful as the temper of the 
great majority ef the people was decidedly a- 
gamst it. And iay own view is that it was vast- 
ly better for the nation that the Congressional 
policy prevailed, and in this theory I find the 
Providential reason for the assassination ©f A- 
braham Lincoln. TT hile the Lincoln- Jo hnson poli- 
cy may have beefc the correct one in theory, I am 
inclined to think that it would have worked out 
badly in practice. At the close of the Civil 
War the great mass of the people of the South 
were disposed to accept the result in good tem- 
per and good faith; but the southern leaders at 
that time — like the Bourbons — were never able to 
learn anything or to forget any thing, and they 
were determined to undo all that had been accom- 
plished by the war, to establish the right of se- 
cession and to re-enslave the clacks. Had the 
government of the Southern States been turned 
over to them without restriction, as Johnson at- 
tempted to do, there is much reason to believe 
that they would have succeeded in these designs, 
in the latter atja any rate. But under the poli- 
cy of Congress the South was not allowed to have 
any part in the government of the Southern 
States or of the Union until safeguards had been 
adopted which effectually prevented the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the Southern lead- 
ers. They did succeed in disfranchising the ne- 
groes, but they have not been able as yet to re- 
duce them to a state of serfdom or peonage, nor 
do I think that this will be done for many years 
yet, if ever. The scandal and disgrace attending 
the carpet-bag mis governments of the South were 
deplorable , but they were only temporary and were 
a wholly unnecessary concomitant of the recon- 
struction policy of the Iforth. 

I did not take a very active part in the po- 
litical campaign of 1866, as I was wholly unknown 
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as a political speaker; but the republican county 
committee, in arranging for political meetings in 
Kalamazoo county ,aade three appointments for me 
--one at Towers' school- house in Texas township, 
for October 25, one at Climax Corners (now village 
of Climax) for October 26, and one at T7akeshma(now 
Fulton) for October 30, Arthur Brown was billed 
to speak with me at each ©f these places. All 
were small, country places and the audiences were 
small. But the audiences were much better in 
every way than the speeches. I have somewhere 
preserved a statement of the substance of the 
speeches I made in that campaign , which were the 
first I had ever attempted. But the statement I 
have referred t© is more a suggestion of what I 
attempted to say than a correct account of what 
I did say. % remarks were wholly extemporized 
and what I wrote out after the close of the cam- 
paign was the substance of what I said in part 
in seme one or tw© or all the three speech- 

es. The speeches I made in Texas township and 
at Climax were , practically failures. I had not 
then learned the first principles of public 
speaking, and all that I could d© was to stand on 
my feet and say my say in a weak, irresolute way, 
whieh was in striking contrast with my later 
style. Arthur Brown's talks were a little bet- 
ter than mine, as he had had the advantages of a 
college training, but the audiences must have 
been inexpressibly bored. At Wakeshma I did 
somewhat better, my address being very well re- 
ceived and at times eliciting some applause. 

At the election on November 6,1866,1 was elect- 
ed to the office for which I was a candidate. I 
have no figures at hand showing what my majority 
was in the county, but I am confident that it was 
somewhat in excess of the average majority given 
for the republican ticket. My opponent , Walter 0. 
Balch,was a very estimable an<i popular young man 
in Kalamazoo , but he had little acquaintance out- 
side the village. He was at the polling place 
in Kalamazoo all day , soliciting votes for him- 
self from his republican friends .while I was at 
the polls during only a part of the day, working 
for t:,e general ticket and I cannot remember 



that I approached any one with a request that he 
vote for iae,and I had no one at work for me. But 
a considerable number of d-mecrata voted for me 
without solicitation, Be that when the votes cast 
m Kalamazoo township were canvassed, I had 382 
majority, while the majority for the republican 
candidates ©n the State tick/was 379. I am also 
confident that I must have received a number ©f 
democratic votes from my personal friends in 
Charleston, Climax and Wakeshma townships. And I 
may j;ay here that I viras never a candidate for 
any political office that I did not receive a 
large number — sometimes hundreds — of democratic 
votes. Of course I always lost some republican 
voteB— notably in 1876 and 1899— on account ©f 
my temperance sentiments. Indeed, my worst po- 
litical enemies were in my own partyjbut at no 
political election at which I was a candidate, 
except that of 1899, did I fail to receive a lar- 
ger majority than was given to the general re- 
publican ticket. 

But while I was paying considerable attention 
to politics, I was not neglecting the law by any 
means. It was always a rule with me never t© 
neglect the duties of my profession for politics 
or for any other business or diversion. It sev- 
eral times occurred that in the midst ©f a po- 
litical campaign I would be billed for a politi- 
cal speech at a certain time and place, and it 
would so happen that I could not fill the ap- 
pointment without neglecting, to some extent, some 
legal business • In such cases I invariably ex- 
cused myself to the political committee and per- 
formed the duty which I ©wed to my client. Mr. 
May was apt to take the opposite course. But 
while much might be said in behalf of his action 
my own view was that I owed my first duty t© my 
clients and net t© the public. 

I found little time for reading text-books 
during the latter part of 1865, but this was — in 
part at least— because I was busily engaged in 
the active duties of my profession, chiefly in 
preparing and assisting in the trial of causes 
in the circuit court. The number ©f cases in 
Which I was employed in justice's court was not 



large, but I was beginning to have more confi- 
dence in myself and t© be able te manage the 
cases I had more skilfully , and was beginning to 
acquire a reputation for being not only a good 
lav/ye r but also a successful one. Of the ten 
cases vfhich I managed in justice's court during 
the latter half of 1865,1 was successful in sev- 
en, either as the result of the trial ©r in other 
ways. Of the other three, two were disposed of 
without trial and in one my client was beaten. 
In nearly all these cases I acted as a substi- 
tute iffor Mr. Kay, but in one or more the client 
came to our office to employ me, which was indeed 
a hopeful indication for me. In one of these 
latter cases I was employed to defend a man wh© 
had been arrested for a minor statutory offense 
and came t© me,I think, because he and I had both 
served in the army , although I had no personal 
acquaintance with him before his arrest. The 
proof against my client was plain enough as pre- 
sented, but by a skilful cross-examination of the 
complaining witness I so impaired her testimony 
that my client was discharged. This , however ,was 
not the Durkee case referred to in an earlier 
part ef this story. In another suit brought on 
a small account , against a warm friend of Mr, May, 
the client was naturally somewhat reluctant to 
have me, instead, of Mr. May, try the case for him; 
but on the trial I succeeded in convincing the 
jury that the plaintiff was really indebted to 
my client, and thay actually rendered a verdict 
for the defendant for the sura of nearly three 
dollars jwhich led him to think and to say that 
he had really fared better than he might have 
done had Mr. May tried the case for him. In tw© 
other cases I succeeded in defeating suits ©n 
written instruments ,®n purely technical grounds, 
and, as is usually the case,these counted for 
more in enhancing my reputation than cases won 
on the facts, as people thus obtained the idea 
that I knew the law and was a "sharp" lawyer. 

At the same time I was beginning to acquire 
what was afterwards one of isj' valuable profes- 
sional assets — the good will of my brethren of 
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?So«! I* anytMn S e *°ept absolutely fair dealing. 
*i2«?«; °wn ag e in the profession v;ere be- 
ginning to treat me with cordiality and the old- 
er members of the bar began to patronize ml in 
their manners if not otherwise. And Dwlght May 
for a considerable number of years before his 
death made a practice of sending to me every one 
who wished to become his client and whose Easi- 
ness he did care to undertake. 

I have referred to my practice in justice's 

III* ■? eC ? USe in thftt 1 Was almost wholl y inde- 
pendent of any co-operation by my partner;but 
the trial of cases before a justice was reallv a 
very inconsiderable part of my work in the pro- 
fession, even at that early time in my profes- 
sional life. In 1866 the firm started or w*s 
employed to defend, more than thirty cases in the 
circuit court, a large nuaaber for one office in 
Kalamazoo at that comparatively early day. In- 
deed the business of the firm seemed to increase 
very rapidly during the first two or three years 
after I became a member of it. The reasons for 
t.iis increase were not far to seek. Mr. May had 
for years been accounted an able lawyer, but it* 
was generally known that he was not industrious 
that he gave much time to political matters and' 
that his knowledge of the law was not well 
grounded in the fundamental principles of that 
science. This led to his being employed almost 
or quite as js^y^of ten as counsel to assist mere- 
ly at the trial of causes, as to his being engag- 
ed as an attorney to manage a case from its in- 
ception. But v/hen it became known tc the public 
that Mr. May had a partner who was accounted a 
good lawyer and withal industrious and careful, 
it led r;iany litigants to confide their causes to 
our firm, believing that their cases would be 
diligently locked after and carefully managed, 
the legal points in their favor properly pre- 
sented to the court and the facts ably argued to 



the jury; in short, that they would secure good 
team work from the firm. I have already stated 
what my part of the work was, chiefly the draft- 
ing of the pleadings and other papers in each 
case, the examination of the points of law and 
the preparation of the briefs of law and fact 
for the trial of the case , by far the most labo- 
rious part of the business. But of this I never 
complained but rather sought from the first to 
take upon myself as much work as Mr. May would 
permit me to do. As early as in November ,1865 , 
before I was a member of the firm, one of Mr. 
May's clients came to the office to have Mr. May 
prepare the answer of the client to a bill of 
complaint filed against him by his wife for a 
divorce. Mr. May was not in town, the client had 
driven a long way to see him, and the time limit- 
ed for filing the answer was nearly at an end. I 
had never done anything of the sort and Mr. May 
had not dreamed of permitting me to undertake 
work so important. But I told the client to re- 
main, had him detail slowly the facts constitut- 
ing his defense, and these I wove into a struc- 
ture forming his answer, coloring the facts by 
the use of strong adjectives and ornate figures 
of speech, so that the client — a rather ignorant 
farmer—was almost dumfounded with surprise and 
delight at finding that his case appeared to be 
much stronger than he had imagined. I had the 
document duly signed and verified and on Mr. 
May's return on the .following day I laid it be- 
fore him. He was greatly pleased with what I 
h>d done and thereafter whenever any work of 
that sort was to be done in the office, I was ex- 
pected to do it, as a rule. 

But my professional work in those earlier 
years, was far from being attended with uniform 
success, nor was it always worthy of commenda- 
tion. And, as in almost every business , there 
were features of the work which I .as doing that 
were far from being pleasant . I have indicated 
the fact that Mr .May was not always an agreeable 
man to be associated with on account of his dom- 
ineering ways and irascible disposition. One 
reason for his want of success in politics was 



his insistence on having his ©wn way in every- 
thing pertaining t© a political campaign and the 
ahuBe he sometimes heaped upon even his best 
friends if they chanced t© disagree with him in 
matters ©f no practical importance. And it was 
to be expected that h« should often be dissatis- 
fied with my work without reason and that he 
should express his dissatisfaction in a way that 
was hard t© bear. He was never really abusive 
towards me(although he was ©ften so towards eth- 
ers) but I never relished being found fault with 
without cause. One ©f the things for which Mr. 
May criticised my werk most was the pains-taking 
f-ii carte/ which I exercised in the preparation 
©f the papers to be used in the cases in which 
we were employed. He had n© respect for the ar- 
bitrary rules of law and was not sufficiently 
versed in the science t© see the necessity for 
such rules. Consequently he could see n© reason 
for the extraordinary pains I took to have all 
©ur papers drawn with technical accuracy, and if 
I took more time than he expected in doing a 
piece of work of that sort he would sometimes 
(not often) condemn what he termed w verbiage* , al- 
t hough I used nothing ©f the kind, the words I 
empleyed being only what were necessary for the 
statement of a cause ©f action or ground of de- 
fense in apt and proper language. 

But there were a few instances (and only a few, 
according to my present estimation of the work I 
was doing then) in which I was justly blamed by 
others and severely criticised fryself . One that 
was perhaps more strongly impressed on my mind 
and memory than any other ,was this: When I came 
into Mr. May's office he had a case which had 
been pending in court for some time and which 
was an important one in regard to the amount at 
stake and the legal questions involved. The 
case had once been brought on for trial and on 
the trial attention was called by opposing coun- 
sel or by the court t© the fact that Mr. May had 
made a serious error in drafting his declaration* 
This compelled him to submit to a non-suit , with 
leave t© ask that it be set aside and with leave 
to amend his declaration on payment ©f costs by 
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it was erroneously sustained by the court , and 
the result was a further postponement of the 
trial ©f tne case and additional expense t© Mr, 
May's client. Of course I was severely blamed 
for the errer and condemned myself more than any 
one else could have censured me. It is true that 
the mistake was one that might have been made in 
any lawyer's office and was not so serious as 
many that are committed very frequently by the 
most careful lav.yers and their clerks ;but in all 
my life I have never been able to excuse m-self 
for permitting any misfortune to occur to any 
one which might have been prevented had I , sed 
greater care and caution, 

I was never much given to patronising sporting 
events of any kind, but being always an admirer 
and lover ©f a good horse ,1 attended a few"trot- 
tmg- matches", as they were called, held in con- 
nection with the county fair or State fair at 
Kalamazoo, In 1858 I saw Flora Temple i?q over 
the course in something like 2.31. yhe'was the 
finest specimen of horse-flesh I ever saw— not 
in beauty but on account of her eyes and their 
expression of superior intelligence. In 1859 
she not only broke all her previous records (the 
best ever made before then being her record of 
2.24 ),but the time made by her over the Kalama- 
zoo track that year was thought to be impossi- 
ble, namely, two minutes , nineteen and three- fourth* 
seconds. This seemed so -incredible that promi- 
nent turf-men refused to credit it until con- 
vinced by most irrefragible proofs, and men were 
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sent from New York to Kalamazoo to measure the 
track to make sure that the feat had "been fairly- 
performed . In the fall of 1866 I saw Dexter win 
three straight heats overtPatchen in two/twenty- 
seven, two twenty- one and three- fourths and two 
twenty- one and one fourth. 

There were a number of events of minor import- 
ance which occurred in Kalamazoo in the latter 
half of 1866,which were of interest to me at the 
time "but which it would not be worth while to 
note — such as the political speeches of Ben But- 
ler and others of lesi er reputation , lec- 
tures and addresses by eminent preachers and 
others ,&c. As I ms eagerly engaged in seeking 
an education ,1 availed myself of every opportu- 
nity that came in my way to increase my little 
accumulation of knowledge by listening to men 

with trains. And the platform was -in those .days, 
an important agency for the impart at i©*i or trnrth'. 

Her was my time wholly occupied in legal and 
political work, in reading law, in studying, and in 
calling on girls or accompanying them to or from 
P blic entertainments. I not only read current 
literature te some extent , but ,wi thou t intending 
it, I began to fit myself for public speaking by 
carefully reading great speeches , not ably those 
of Edmund Burke, whose published works I think 
t at I read in full. I read these because I ad- 
mired them and not with any thought that such 
reading would be of service to me in later years. 
But by reading things of that nature I insensi- 
bly made aany and important additions to my vo- 
cabulary, and my later style of public speaking 
was due more to the influence on my mind and 
thought of the speeches of Burke than to any 
other one agency or source. 

At the close of 1866 I wrote in my diary that 
while I was "not wholly satisfied" with my rec- 
ord for the year I was "profoundly grateful for 
the ©ast, joyful in the present and hopeful for 
the future," And these words describe ray condi- 
tion at that time better than any I cculd now 
employ, 

louring the first seven months of the year 1867 
the financial relations between Mr. May and my- 
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self continued to be the same as in the year 
1866. But during those months my income was 
continually inc easing in a number of ways. I 
was doing more work that brought money than I 
did in 1866 and Air. May recognized this fact and 
gave me more of the fees received at the office , 
and after a time he made a practice of allowing 
me/to retain all the money paid me by clients 
whose ca,ses I managed in justice's courts. I 
was also receiving something in the way of fees 
for services performed as Circuit Court Commis- 
sioner. On the second day of January ,1867 , I 
filed a bond for the faithful performance of the 
duties of the off ice, took the usual oath of of- 
fice and was thus qualified to perform any of 
the duties that might come to me in that capaci- 
ty. The surety on my bond was John M. Lay, then 
a citizen of Kalamazoo. v/hem I was a small boy 
he was a dry goods merchant in Galesburgh(as the 
name was then spelled, now contracted to Gales- 
burg). Turing the Civil War Mr. Lay removed to 
Kalamazoo and purchased a fine house on Main St. 
which had been occupied by Hon. John M. Gregory, 
for some years Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Michigan. I think that the 
house built by 0. M. Allen stands on the site 
formerly occupied by the house I have mentioned. 
Just how I happened to ask Mr. Lay to sign my 
bond I cannot now recall, but as he was a client 
of the firm I presume that it simply /happened 
that I aslced him at a time when he chanced to be 
the person nearest at hand. 

Under the constitution and statutes of the 
State of Michigan, a Circuit Court Commissioner 
is, in a measure, a deputy of the Circuit Judge. 
He has authority to fix the amount of bail in 
civil cases in the circuit court, to hear causes 
between a landlord and his tenant involving the 
right to the occupancy of lands by the tenant, 
and to take proofs in chancery cases. YJhen I 
held the office the latter function was the most 
common and lucrative of all that the Commission- 
er had to perform, but has now wholly fallen into 
disuse ov/ing to the custom of taking the testi- 
mony in chancery cashes in open court. But in 
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those days there were — a8 lias heeto stated — no 
court stenographers and the Commissioner wrote 
down the testimony of the witnesses , usually in 
narrative form, in long hand,a slow and tiresome 
process. The Commissioner was entitled to a 
certain fee for swearing each witness, and a cer- 
tain amount per folio for writing down the tes- 
timony. What these amounts were I hare wholly 
forgotten. The amount of "business done "by me in 
January ,1867, brought me in only three dollars, in 
February five dollars, but increased staedily 
throughout the year. 

I also received some compensation for my work 
in "behalf of the Good Templars organization. I 
was the Deputy of the Grand "orthy Chief Templar 
of Michigan and as such I had authority to or- 
ganize lodges of that order and to perform other 
duties in connection with the lodges in Kalamazoo 
county, for which I received a stated legal com- 
pensation. In the same year I also received 
from the United States Government an additional 
sum of one hundred dollars on account of my ser- 
vices during the war. 

But on the first of August ,1867 , a change was 
made in the financial arrangement between Mr .May 
and myself. \t about that time the year for 
which I had paid him for my meals at his house 
expired, and while I continued to sleep at the 
office I began to take my meals at Mrs. Perry's, 
paying for them fourteen dollars per month. Af- 
ter talking the matter over with Mr. May we a- 
greed that I should have one fourth of the net 
receipts of the office. In view of the fact 
that I was holding a public office, the duties of 
which occupied a considerable part of my time, 
this arrangement was not wholly inequitable, 
though not very liberal towards me. During that 
year of 1867 my receipts were as follows: For 
pVofessional work. $560. 97 ; for Circuit Court Com- 
missioner's fees. $190. 65; from U.S. Government , 
^100.00; from Good Templar lodges ,$31. 50; total, , 
£883.12. 

In the practice of my profession during 1867, 
my experience was quite similar to that of 1866, 
with this difference;! was growing steadily, was 



beginning to, have more confidence in ay self and 
was. successful in a larger percentage of the 
cases I tried alone in justice's court. Some of 
the cases I tried had peculiarities which so im- 
pressed me that I have remembered their leading 

V±£ res ever since the y were tried and I tell 
of them here because this story must be largely 
given to the narration of "small events" if it 

jL«V COn Ji? y f- ny id of life and ^ wo ^. In 
1866 the First Methodist Episcopal Church start- 
ed out t© build a new church edifice, a fine 
site was purchased (where the building now stands) 
but the work of erecting a building was mismana- 
ged from the start-'. A local architect , who 
was not competent to do work of that importance, 
was employed to make the plans ,and had these 
been carried out the result would have been an 
architectural monstrosity. Fortunately this 
plan was afterwards abandoned, a competent firm 
of architects was employed, and the present beau- 
tiful structure erected some three years later. 
But before the change of plans the society began 
the work of erecting what was then called the 
"chapel" or lecture room of the church, in the 
rear of the main edifice, and the contract to 
build it was given to a local builder who was 
wholly incompetent as a builder. The result was 
that the builder failed to perform his contract, 
a disagreement arose, and in March, 1867 , the 
church brought suit against the builder to re- 
cover a quantity of lumber. I not then a 
member ©f the church, but was a regular attend- 
ant, a teacher in the Sunday School and a con- 
tributor to the finances of the church to the 
extent of my ability. But I do not suppose that 
the official members of the churdh even thought 
of me in Connection with the case. They employ- 
ed Stuart , Edwards and May, Mr. Severens having 
gone out of the firm and Dwight May having taken 
his place , The builder was a member of the 
Unitarian church, of which Mr. May was also a 
member, and came to Mr. May to employ him. As u- 
sual,the case was turned over to me t© try, a du- 
ty I was not at all reluctant to perform. Mr. 
Edwards tried the case for the church. When the 



testimony was all in it was too plain for argu- 
ment that so far as the merits were concerned 
the defendant's case hadn't a leg to stand on. 
But I raised a legal question, insisting that the 
testimony showed the value of the property in- 
volved to he above the amount to which the jurist- 
diction of the court was li ited,that the court 
had no jurisdiction and consequently the verdict 
must be for the defendant. As the jury in a 
justice's court is to decide the law as well as 
the facts in a case, I devoted my aggume.t almost 
wholly to this question and read some authori- 
ties in support of my position. Of course my 
opponent argued vigorously against my contention 
but I convinced the minds of the jurors, and they 
rendered a verdict for ray client. Since that 
time that church has bean fortunate in having 
little or no litigation, bat has had at various 
times some legal business to be performed which 
I was invariably called upon to do . And from 
the time of that trial, I cannot recall that any 
of the official members of that church had any 
important litigation without employing me, and I 
do remember that several of them did employ me 
in important cases while I was in the practice 
of the law. Nor was this experience the only 
one, by a considerable number, of the same sort 
that I had whixe in practice. One of the surest 
ways , according to my experience, by which to se- 
cure a man as a client ,was to see that he was 
soundly beaten in a case in which I chanced to 
be employed against him. It sometimes happened, 
however, that when I was on the losing side in a 
case, the opposing and successful party would be 
so pleased with my way of conducting a case that 
he would give me his legal business thereafter. 

Another case in justice's court in which our 
firm was employed in the earlier part ©f 1867, 
was that of a nan in good circumstances and good 
standing in the community , who had bean sued by a 
homeopathic physician to recover pay for profes- 
sional services. A small part ©f these services 
had been rendered in cases of illness of the de- 
fendant or his wife, but much the larger part of 
the bill was for services rendered in the case 
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plaintiff had proved his side of the case I made 
a feint of attacking the value of the services 
by calling an allopathic physician who vigorous- 
f^ as f a ^ le f * he theory of the homoepaths and tes- 
tified that the services of a physician of that 
school were without any value whatever. Amid 
the flurry thus produced I quietly introduced 
testimony as to the situation of the daughter in 
the household of the defendant , showing that she 
was really working on her own account. When the 
argument was reached I paid little attention to 
the expert (?) test imony but argued vigorously t/M 
that defendant's daughter , although a member of 
the family and performing household duties for 
defendant , had in fact been emancipated and that 
defendant was no longer liable for medical ser- 
vices of which she was the beneficiary , although 
plaintiff had been called by the defendant him- 
self. In i.ny industry I had hunted up a decision 
of some court supporting my argument and this I 
used, but based my argument more on logic and 
principle than upan authority. 

The case resulted as I intended that it should. 
A compromise verdict was rendered for plaintiff 
for the small amount for which defendant was un- 
questionably liable, and in favor of the defend- 
ant as to the principal part of the claim. 

At the conclusion of the case I weat my way, 
having other business to attend to , but my client 
went to our office and proceeded to talk to Mr. 



May about my management of the client's case, in 
terms of most extravagant eulogy , saying that he 
had seen the work in court of many ;;reat lawyers 
but that I was" the best lawyer" he had "ever 
heard speak in any court." And for days and 
weeks he continued to talk in the same strain to 
all his acquaintances whom he chanced to meet. 
This was a somewhat exceptional instance, but as 
a rule our clients whose cases were decided in 
their favor were pleased with my work, and those 
who lost their cases did not blame me for the 
result. Of course there were exceptions , one or 
more of which I have mentioned in the preceding 
pages . 

As has before be n indicated , the preparation 
and trial of cases in justices court was only a 
small part of the legal work I was doing, even in 
the beginning of my practice, as a member of the 
firm. I refer to these smaller cases more at 
length because I had to manage them entirely a- 
lone and take the blame or credit for such man- 
agement. In that year of 1867 the firm was re- 
tained in about forty cases in the circuit court 
a substantial increase over the number in which 
the firm was employed in the preceding year. And 
in all the cases in the circuit court in which 
the firm was employed and which were brought on 
for trial in that year, I assisted in the trial 
and shared the labor as well as the responsibil- 
ity with my partner, and in a few instances I 
tried our side of the case alone , without the 
presence or assistance of the other member of 
the firm. As has already been stated, Mr. May 
was not famed for industry and during and after 
the year 18o7,he left the trial of many ©f our 
cases in the circuit court wholly t© me. This 
was good for my training as a lawyer, and I never 
wished to have it otherwise. 

In that year I had my first experience in the 
argument of cases in the Supreme Court of the 
State, and I relate it both because it marked one 
of the beginnings of my practice , and also illus- 
trates the vicissitudes -which attend a lawyer's 
cases . 

Early in the year 1866, a bill in chancery was 



filed by Arthur Brown in behalf of an elderly 
lady against her daughter and son-in-law to 
foreclose a mortgage given for the support of 
the complainant. The defendants retained our 
f inn and when I had examined the bill ef com- 
plaint I suggested to Mr. tfay that I had grave 
doubt whether the bill stated a sufficient cause 
of action. After I had fully stated to Mr. May 
my reasons for this opinion he agreed with ray 
vie 1 and so I drafted and filed a demurrer to 
the bill. When the demurrer came on for argu- 
ment, Judge Graves adopted our view and dismissed 
the bill. Brown appealed the case t© the Su- 
preme Court . I remember the ground on which we 
objected to the case as stated in the bill,but 
it would require considerable space to state it, 
and it is not material so far as this record is 
concerned. Looking at the question in the light 
of more mature consideration, my opinion now is 
that our contention was not well founded and 
that the decision ©f Judge Graves was erroneous, 
although Judge Graves always contended that his 
decision was right, and he lias always been con- 
ceded to be one of the ablest jurists that Mich- 
igan — or any other State — ever produced. 

When the time approached for the argument of 
the case, Mr. May announced his intention not t© 
argue it in person. He had had one or two cases 
in the Supreme Court before that time, but he had 
his side of the case presented by some other at- 
torney, as he was distrustful of his ability to 
argue legal questions , especially before the emi* f 
nent justices of the court of last resort in ©ur 
State. And this diffidence and self-distrust he 
was never able to over dome. Some three years 
after the time mentioned, he argued a case, in 
which he had prepared the brief , alone in the Su- 
preme Court ,and made a creditable argument . In 
another case which we afterwards had in that 
court, he nominally assisted me in the argument, 
but , according to my recollection, he took, no part 
in the preparation or argument ©f any /Smother of 
the cases — about thirty in number — which we had 
in the Supreme Court while I was associated with 



him in "business. It is no more than just to him 
to say that after the dissolution of out inrt- 
nership he argued in the Supreme Court a/few ca- 
ses with which I was in no way connected. 

I did not at all like the idea of having the 
case I have mentioned submitted to the court 
without argument, and in some way it came about 
that it was agreed between Mr. May and myself 
that I should argue the case. Mr. May prepared 
the printed brief and when the case was ready 
for argument at the July t era, 1867 , Arthur Brown 
and I went to Lansing to argue it. 

The Supreme Court at that time consisted of 
Chief Justice Mart in (who , be cause of his health, 
his habits, or both. never appeared at the ses- 
sions of the court) and Associate Justices Cool- 
ey,Christiancy and Campbell. As, by the rules of 
practice, I was t© make the opening argument, I bV; 
proceeded t© address the court ,with no little 
trepidation but with a determination not to per- 
mit my argument to suffer on account of my stage 
fright. Between the time of the decision of the 
case in the circuit court and the argument in 
the Supreme Court , Judge Graves had resigned the 
office of Circuit Judge and had been elected to 
the Supreme Court in place of Chief Justice Mar-j 
tin, his term of office to begin on the first of 
January following. So I began my argument by 
saying that I fely greater confidence in the 
soundness of the decision of the case by the 
dircuit court ,on account of the opinion having 
been rendered by Judge Graves, who was soon to 
become a member of the court I was addressing. 
Brown, in his usual cynical way , criticised me se- 
verely for referring to Judge Graves, saying that 
it prejudiced the court against me; but I didn't 
believe it then and don't now. I have always 
thought that it was a fairly good thing to say. 

Had I been permitted to make my argument as I 
intended, it would not have been a brilliant one 
by any means, but it would have been a passably 
good one. But I had no more than fairly begun 
my argument than two of the Jus tices ,Cooley 
first, and Christiancy following, began to ask me 
questions which plainly indicated that they had 
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already prejudged the case againet me. Many of 

?n V™ e n ti0n3 by Justic « Ghristiancy were asked 
in a manner so arrogant and so unfriendly as to 
he well-nigh discourteous. Of course all this 
was terribly embarrassing to me and wholly ruin- 
ed my argument and I finally contented myself 
! l h / t e ; din S printed brief. Under the rule 

Lv a J + righ ? ! ? hear what ^ opponent had to 
say and to reply to his ar ,-ument ;but when Brown 
arose to make an argument he was stopped by Jus- 
tice Cooley who then and there announced the de- 
cision of the court .reversing the decision of 
the circuit court ,and overruling the demurrer 
and ordering our clients to ansv.er the bill of 
complaint. It ought to be said for Mr. Justice 
Campbell that he did not join his associates in 
their badgering methods, as that was never his 
way. He was always one of the best listeners of 
the many judges I have addressed. 

Naturally, with my temperament , the experience I 
have just related was most humiliating and de- 
pressing. In later years I became well, almost 
intimately .acquainted with the three Jvstices I 
have named, as well as with their later associate 
Mr. Justice Graves. I liked every one of themr, * 
and they all seemed to like me. T7ith Justice 
Christiancy(the chief offender) I was afterwards 
on the best of terms, and for some time took my 
meals at the same table with him in the hotel 
wbere we stayed during the sessions of the Su- 
preme Court. I never harbored any malice toward 
either him or Justice Cooley because of their 
treatment of me on my first appearance before 
them, not did I at the time feel even resentful, 
but thought that in some way I must be at fault, 
though I knew not how or why. 

JBut for a good many years past I have thought, 
deliberately, that the conduct of these justices 
on the occasion I have described ,was contempti- 
bly unjust and mean. They knew that I was a 
young and inexperienced attorney and would natu- 
rally feel some embarrassment on my first appear- 
ance in their court, and it would have been no 
more than decent treatment on their part to hear 
what I could say, without interrupt ion, ho wever 



much their ©pinions might hare differed from 
mine. .And I always condemned- the method orac- 
ticed on that occasion and which Justices^ Cooley 
and Christ iancy were quite apt to indulge in 
during all the time they were members of that 
court. V>hile I was on the bench,whether a law- 
yer was young or old, ignorant ©r able, obscure ©r 
renowned, he was never interrupted in his argu- 
ment "by me, hut received earnest attention and 
sympathetic interest from the beginning ©f his 
argument to its ffji close. 

If , immediately following my first experience 
in arguing a case in the Supreme Cour%nd the 
unkind treatment which I received at the hands 
of the justices of that court,! could have look- 
ed into the future far enough to foresee the 
time when these same just ices , with their associ- 
ate, Justice Graves, would invariably pay me unu- 
sual attention whenever I made an argument be- 
fore them, and would, both directly and indirect- 
ly, express their high appreciation of my abili- 
ties as a lawyer and of the force , clearness and 
depth of my reasoning in the arguments made to 
them by me, it would have been a vast deal of 
comfort t© me. But had such a thought then en- 
tered my mind, nothing could have seemed to me 
more improbable and absurd. And for many days I 
was indescribably wretched over my ill success 
and the humiliation inflicted upon me by the 
Supreme Court . 

I have always taken a great deal ©f satisfac- 
tion in recalling another experience that I had 
before the same court about six years after the 
one I have described — an experience that was,t© 
the legal prof ess ion, almost comical in some of 
its features , though in a serious matter. I have 
referred to a case in which Mr. May nominally 
assisted me in the argument ©f a case in the Su- 
preme Court . The case was an important ©nejand 
we had prepared our side of it with great care. 
It came on for argument one evening at Lansing, 
and of the opposing counsel (Arthur 3rown and H. 
P. SeverensjBrown was, under the rule, to make the 
first argument, to be followed by our side,Mr. 
Severens to close. But after Brown had proceed- 



ed for a time with his argument he was stepped 
by the court with more than an intimation that i{ 
they had made up their minds in favor of his 
contention but would hear us if we wished to "be 
heard, I have never known a case, save that one, 
in which such an intimation did not end the ar- 
gument ,as no counsel cares to make an argument 
to a court which has formed and expressed a fix- 
ed opinion in regard to the case under consider- 
ation. Bo Mr. May did what aiy other lawyer 
would be expected to do under the circumstances, 
and declined to zaake an argument. But I was mad 
all the way through and at once announced rte the 
court, with some asperity , that I had something te 
say, and then proceeded to array a number of au- 
thorities in support of our case and to support 
these authorities by my argument , showing that 
they were founded on reason and common sense. 
After I had proceeded in this way for a time, Mr. 
Justice Gooley interrupted me with a statement 
that one or more of the authorities cited by me 
did not apply because of a distinction in the 
facts in the cases. But I at once politely but ! 
flatly contradicted his assertion and proved by 
indisputable evidence from the record that his 
ststement had no foundation in truth. That p%^\ 
silenced that gun, and I then proceeded for from 
half an hour to an hour to fire hot shot into 
the position of the court , showing that it was 
opposed by the learning of all the courts in 
which the same question or any similar question 
had ar i sen, and , furthermore, as I proceeded to 
demonstrate by inexorable logic, the opinion in- 
timated by the court was not only opposed to all 
the authorities on that subject, but was not con- 
sonant with either reason or plain common sense. 
Of course I did not use that language, but it was 
plain enough that that was the only deduction 
that could be made from what I said. And all 
the time that I was spesking,a considerable num- 
ber of members of the bar from different parts 
of the State sat grinning and chuckling, and af- 
terwards congratulated me for doing what many of 
them had sometimes wanted to do , but had never 
dared to do. 



Of course I knew that my argument would not 
influence the decision of the court, but the ««- 
judges, for very shame id id not decide the case 
then but took it under advisement. When the o- 

inion was handed down , the justices carefully 
refrained from/ citing any authorities in its 
support, and the alleged reasoning on which it 
was based was so lame and vulnerable that it was 
almost puerile. But in saying this I must net 
be understood as intimating that the justices 
who rendered the opinion were other than they 
were reputed to be—all exceedingly able jurists. 
Thdir conduct in this case was the result of 
forming a hasty and ill-considered judicial 
opinion. 

After the episode I have just described I was 
never agnin trouble with opposing questions or 
interruptions from that court. In every one of 
the many cases which I afterwards argued to 
those justices and their successors ,1 was given 
most interested and earnest attention , and in no 
instance was opposing counsel stopped in his ar- 
gument, or an intimation given against my side of 
the case. On one or more occasions the court 
stopped my argument and announced an opinion in 
my favor, but it was never done against me. A few 
times Mr. Justice Christ iancy asked me, in the 
midst of my argument, one or more questions that 
plainly intimated that he agreed with me and was 
anxious to let me know it, but if any of the jus- 
tices did not agree with me he kept it to him- 
self. One experience in stirring up that hor- 
nets' nest seemed to be quite sufficient for the 
members of that court . 

The year 1867 being an "off year" in politics, 
I took part in but one political contest. The 
Michigan legislature of that year passed an act 
providing for a constitutional convention, to 
v/hich Kalamazoo county was entitled to send 
three delegates, one of them from Kalamazoo town- 
ship. Mr. May became a candidate for the posi- 
tion, thinking that he could be chosen president 
of the convention and that this would give him 
some political prestige. He ought to have known 
better. I never knew membership in a constitu- 



tional convention to add to one's popularity .and 
usually the reverse happens. Marsh Giddings.as 
fatuous as Mr. May, also wanted to be elected, and 
thus a contest was brought about. As it was 
known that the question ef incorporating a pro- 
hibitory clause in the new constitution would be 
an issue in the constitutional convention .the 
saloon keepers of Kalamazoo determined that Mr. 
May should be defeated by any available means, 
fair or foul, and made their plans accordingly. 

Vhen the time arrived for making up the slate 
for delegates to the county con vent ion,. Mr . May 
and his friends proposed that I should be one of 
the number, thinking that it would attract the 
voters among my Good Templar friends. I demur- 
red ,ur--:ing that this would add to the hostility 
of the liquor element of the party and that it 
was wholly unnecessary as the republican voters 
among the Good Templars would vote for any good 
temperance men if advised by me to do so, and 
that my name on the ticket would embarrass me in 
my efforts, liut my objections were overruled 
and my name was proposed to the voters as a del- 
egate • 

The caucus was held on the evening of March 23^ 
e*nd was very largely attended, the temperance 
people being out in force. There was never any 
question but that a large majority of the repub- 
lican votes/ were cast for the May ticket — which 
the saloon men called "the temperance ticket",^/' 
but scores of whiskjj democrats voted the Gid- 
dings ticket and the result is stated in my dia- 
ry in these words: 

"Wm. A. Wood, J. C. Burrows, T?C .Brownell , D.B.Mer- 
rill and Chas. R. Bates elected by whisky-demo- 
cratic votes over Allen Potter , Alfred Thomas, S. 
W. Walker ,Kmmons Buell and myself ;the vote stand- 
ing 257 to 261 for the first five, and 218 to 220 
for us." 

Foccluding my nar;?e,the candidates for delegates 
on both tickets were among the very best and 
most influential citizens of Kalamazoo , and , ex- 
cept J. G .Burrows , all were personally and politi- 
cally friendly to me. The result of the caucus 
decided the result in the county convention. 
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Marsh Giddings was nominated and elected t© the 
constitutional convent ion, but the work of the 
convention was so badly done that the people re- 
pudiated it at the polls and the proposed con- 
stitution was rejected by an overwhelming major- 
ity. And the fact that he was a member of the 
convention cost Mr. GidTdings a number of votes 
in his candidacy for Congress in the following 
year. 

The amount ©f law reading that I accomplished 
in 1867 was not great but was fair. In my gen- 
eral studies I translated a few of Cicero's Ora- 
tions and, b -sides some Greek, I studied Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton and a fev; other authors of works on 
metaphysics and also read some of the works of 
John Stuafrt Mill en Logic, and a few others of 
the same character. I also paid some attention 
to current literature and read M Les Miserables" 
--then a new work — for the first time. In Octo- 
ber I began the study of French under a native 
of France, but he soon abandoned the work of 
teaching in Kalamazo© ,and the class disbanded. I 
did not , however , abandon the study, but continued 
it alone as v/ell as I was able, for a time. I 
patronized the theater and the opera but seldom, 
as I made it a rule not to attend except when a 
really good play or opera was to be given by at 
least a fairly good company. Among those I did 
attend was the play of "Elizabeth" by Mrs. Lan- 
der (widow of Gen. Lander, and then one of the 
leading actresses in this country) and an unusu- 
ally good company. In opera I heard "The Barber 
of Seville," the star being Adelaide Phillips, 
one of the finest singers I ever heard. Of the 
lecturers whom I heard that year , Theodore Til- 
ton, Robert Collyer .Benj .F. Taylor, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Henry Vincent(M.P. of England) , John 3. 
Gough, Schuyler Coif ax, Charles Sumner and Dr .Hol- 
land were among the more noted, though I heard 
others whose lectures were , perhaps , almost or 
quite as helpful , alt hough the speakers. were not 
so rnowned. 

I cmnot remember just when I first became a 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic .but I 
think it was in 1867 that I became a Charter 



member of Kalamazoo Post, No. 5, Department ©f 
Michigan, G.A.F.. That Post, after an interesting 
history of a few years, surrendered it's charter. 
I do not remember all the official positions 
that I held in the Post or Department , but I do 
remember that I was for a time the Commander ©f 
the Post, and for one year was Senior Vice-Com- 
mander of the Department , General William Hum- 
phrey — my former brigade commander — being De- 
partment Commander. The organization practical- 
ly vent out of existence in Michigan in the ear- 
ly seventies, only one Post in the State retain- 
ing its charter. Prom about 1880 t© 1882 a sol- 
diers' organization called "Our Country's De- 
fenders," had many members in Michigan, I being a 
member ©f the Post in Kalamazoo and a Department 
official. That organization went out ©f exist- 
ence about 1882. It was while I was a member of 
that organization that I delivered the Memorial 
Day address at Batfele Creek, in 1881. About 1882 
or 1883 I became a charter member of Orcutt Post 
Ho. 79 , Department of Michigan, G. A. R. ,and have re- 
tained my membership im that Post ever since. I 
have held a number of offices in the gift of the 
Post, and was Post Commander for a longer period 
that any other member, and finally relinquished 
the office at the end of a term owing t© my pos- 
itive refusal to serve longer. I was also for 
three ©r more years an Aide-de-camp on the staff 
©f the Commander- in Chief. 

My position in the Good Templar organization 
virtually required me not only to institute new 
lodges but also to visit occasionally the dif- 
ferent lodges throughout the county, and it was 
but natural that at these visits I should be 
called upon to./ speak. In my home lodge I fee- 
quently took part in the discussions of matters 
of business or when the session took up the or- 
der of business , "For the Cfood of the Order. In 
these ways I gradually became accustomed to 
speaking to small audiences , and after a time it 
became understood among my acquaintances that I 
could make a speech if required to do so. In 
December ,1867 , at a Sunday School Concert held in 
the lecture room of the M.E. Church, my name was 



on the program and I made a speech of some sort, 
of which I remember nothing now. 

It is net from any preneness to depreciate my- 
self in any way, but it is my deliberate judgment 
that my efforts in public speaking in those days 
and for several years following, were poor apolo- 
gies for speeches. It is true that they were as 
good as some that I hear now-a-days from young 
men of about the age that I was thenjbut they 
were not as good as most young men of good edu- 
cation and some training can deliver. I had had 
absolutely no instruction in either speaking or 
reading properly ,and the lack of such training 
was painfully evident. My voice was light, thin, 
weak and high-pitched ,my gestures awkward (and 
are so now) and my general manner was not at all 
pleasing. I was conscious Gf these defects and 
often wished that I could be instructed by a 
teacher of elocution , but how to obtain such in- 
struction I had no idea. 

But the worst defect in my public speeches was 
in their matter more than in their manner. I had 
not then sufficiently digested the little educa- 
tion I had to use it to advantage. I did not 
study too much, but the time I gave to study left 
little for thought and reflection, and my expe- 
rience had been too little to enable me to "learn 
the trade." I could write a tolerably good ad- 
dress and read it fairly well, but I generally 
spoke extemporaneously and was not able , when I 
was unexpectedly called on to speak, t© talk at 
random for a few minutes or tell a story, and 
while so doing frame in my mind the real begin- 
ning of my speech and construct the rest as I 
went along. But it is with no feeling of vanity, 
but with a keen consciousness of my defects as a 
public speaker, that I say that in spite of these 
defects I have for a considerable number of years 
past had too many evidences of the appreciation 
of those who have heard me, to doubt the fact 
that most people are pleased with my addresses, 
for the reason stated by a man who has heard me 
many times, when he once said t© me, "Our people 
like to hear you speak, 'because' , they say, 'when 
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Judge Buck opens hie mouth he always has some- 
thing to say" In the earlier attempts that I 
made to speak I could talk decently well, hut it 
was too often the case that I said little that 
was worth hearing. 

By the close of the year 186? it was becoming 
evident to me, as well as to others, that I was 
beginning to succeed. I had not an assured but 
a fairly good position in the community ,in soci- 
ety, in political circles and at the bar. And I 
was quite satisfied with my success in every- 
thing except In my profession. Like most young 
men I was over-ambitious and had hoped to accom- 
plish more than was possible for any ©ne situat- 
ed as I was, and I ought t© have known it;but I 
had really hoped for miracles in my behalf and 
was disappointed because they had not occurred. 

It ought to have been mentioned in an earlier 
part of this chapter, that in 1867 I began the 
practice of writing anonymous articles for pub- 
lication in the daily press. This practice I 
have continued at infrequent intervals until the 
present time. Some ©f these articles were print* 
ed over my initials , others over such signatures 
as "Citizen", "Justice", "Republican", and others 
©f that kind, but the greater number were printed 
as editorial matter with nothing to distinguish 
them from editorials written in the office of 
the newspapers in which my preductions appeared. 
A few of these articles are in the scrap-books 
marked "Writings," but many were not preserved 
in any way. 
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The Law and Politics. 



The year 1868 was very much like 1867, only 

? 0r ? o !S* By t:at 1 mean that a11 W activities 

? J . were ef the same character as those of 
1867 but were much greater in 1868 than in 1867. 
in the law I made substantial progress in every 
Way l. 7 t r^5 f ew »if any, more cases in justice's 
court in 1868 than I did in 1867, because it was I 
beginning t© be understood in the community that 
our firm was not desirous of obtaining petty 
business and did not care to undertake a case 
unless it was an important one and the client 
was willing t© pay a considerable amount for ©ur 
services. By M a considerable amount," I mean as 
compared with what Kalamazoo lawyers had been in 
the habit ©f charging for their services up t© 
that time, not as compared with what Kalamazoo 
attorneys now charge. And only one of the cas- 
es tried by me in justice's court in 1868 now 
seems to me to have been important enough to be 
worthy ©f special mention. In February I was 
employed to defend a suit brought at Schoolcraft 
before Henry P. Smith, Esq. , the father ©f Walter 
Smith, now Second Director of the Marine Band at 
Washington. 2fy client failed t® call for a jury 
and it was usually true that in such a case the 
defendant stood no chance of winning, as the jus- 
tice was sure to find reasons for deciding the 
case for the plaintiff. But in this instance 
the justice was both honest and intelligent .and 
I not only succeeded in defeating the plain- 
tiff's action but obtained a judgment ©f several 
dollars for my client. The plaintiff afterwards 
appealed the case to the Circuit Court and I 
tried the case there for the defendant before a 
jury with the same result as in the justice's 
court . 

The business of the firm for 1868 did not much 
exceed that for 1867 , largely owing to the fact 
that the tine of the senior member was, in the 
earlier part of the year, almost wholly devoted 
to furthering his candidacy for Congress. But 
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the amount of legal work which I performed dur- 
ing 1868 was much greater than in the preceding 
year. And among the cases in which the firm was 
employed was one which I shall refer to at some 
length , because /ja the management of it "by ae had 
an important hearing on my after career as a 
lawyer. Early in January ,1868 , a raan named Mil- 
lar came from Detroit to Kalamazoo to employ 
counsel to bring suit for the recovery of forty 
acres of land in Charleston township, for which 
land he had in same way obtained a deed. The 
holder of the adverse title, a man named Babcock, 
was then in possession of the land. Millar con- 
ferred with my partner, and as Mr. May's way was 
to take a case and investigate its merits after- 
wards , he accepted a retainer from Millar and we 
began the suit at once. A3 the case involved 
the title to real estate, concerning which ay 
partner had little legal knowledge , the investi- 
gation of the merits of the case fell to me. 

But when I began to examine the question I 
soon discovered that on the face of the apparent 
facts our case was far from being a promising 
©ne. Millar claimed under a deed given by ©ne 
Abraham Smolk of Detroit. Babcock derived his 
title from certain legal proceedings in attach- 
ment against Smolk in the Kalamazoo Circuit 
Ccurt and a sale on execution under such pro- 
ceedings, in behalf of certain of Smolk' s credit- 
ors. If the proceedings were valid,Millar had 
no title. 

But I thought that I discovered one or more 
fatal errors in the attachment proceedings. If 
I remember aright, these errors were not manifest 
on the face of the proceedings but consisted in 
the omission to do something which I claimed 
should have been done to make the proceedings 
valid. And my theory was that if the attachment 
proceedings were void, then Smolk was never di- 
vested of his title and that the title to the 
land was in his grantee, Millar. And on these 
seemingly slender assumptions I prepared to 
prosecute the case. In order to give a full, 
though succinct history of the case, I ought also 
to say that Babcock held a number of tax deeds 
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of the land, and Millar about an equal number :but 
?C * \ careful exaainati©n,I was ef the opinion 
that not ene ©f these deeds was of any validity. 

I was always exceedingly reticent in regard te 
my legal business and was never in the habit ef 
asking the opinion ef ether attorneys in regard 
to Day cases, as many good lawyers were then and 
still are m the habit of doing. But I am net 
sure tnat my partner always acted en the s j»e 
rule an that regard that I did; and in a small 
place, such as Kalamazoo was then, the lawyers 
were quite apt te inquire inte the cases of. eth- 
er at barneys ,and would sometimes freely express 
their opinions in regard te them. So I had a 
number of inquiries from other attorneys in re- 
gard to this case and the grounds on which I ex- 
pected te win it. To all such inquiries I re- 
plied as guardedly as I could, and be truthful, so 
I ststed that I hoped to succeed en account of 
errors in the proceedings against my client's 
mediate grantor , Smo lk, but I was careful not te 
reveal what these claimed errors were. Mow it 
so happened that the attorney who raanaged the 
attachment preceedings was Joseph Miller ,Jr ., an 
able and prominent lawyer of Kalamazoo ,wh© was 
noted not only for his ability but also for the 
care and attention which he gave to the details 
of his business. Miller was elected Prosecuting 
Attorney of Kalamazoo county for one or more 
t erms , although he was a democrat and the county 
was whig in politics. He was also, for a time, 
United States Attorney for the District of Mich- 
igan. He died in 1864. When I told the graunds 
on which I proposed to contest the title of Bab- 
cock to the land .every lawyer said to me in sub- 
stance, what one (I think it was Bwight May) said 
in words: "You may as well throw up the sponge 
first as last. If Joe Miller managed those at- 
tachment proceedings the work was done right." 
I give these uninteresting details to show how 
little chance there was , apparently .to win the 
case, especially in of the fact that in an 

action of ejectment, as this was, the plaintiff 
must recover, if at all, on the strength of his 
own title and not on the weakness ef the title 
of the defendant. 



The case was not reached for tr£ a jlintil in 
March, 1869, when it was tried before Hon. F. J. 
Littlejohn, Circuit Judge , with out a jury. Mr, 
May and I represented the plaintiff on the trial, 
while the case was tried for the defendant by 
Charles R. Brown and a lar.yer named Herron,the 
tw© being members of the firm ©f Giddings ,Hsrron 
& Brown. Judge Littlejohn cUcided the case in 
favor ©f the plaintiff. 

Up t© the time ©f the trial the defense had 
evidently supposed that we relied on our tax 
deeds for a recovery. But after I had presented 
and arj^ued our side ©f the case, the defence per- 
ceived that the case was far from being a clear 
one for them. S© H. F. Severens was employed as 
counsel for the defendant and thereafter had 
practically the management of that side of the 
case . 

Under the law of Michigan, the party who is de- 
feated on the first trial ©f an action in eject- 
ment ,can have another trial ©n paying the costs 
of the first trial. The defence availed them- 
selves of this right, and after this was done Mr. 
Severens came t© see me to propose a settlement 
of the case. We agreed that there was enough 
uncertainty in regard t© the outcome to warrant 
the consent ©f the parties t© the settlement. We 
also agreed ©n a basis ©f settlement. We agreed 
that the value ©f the land was not far from ©ne 
thousand dollars and that the party wh© should 
take the land should pay the other party five 
hundred dollars jMillar to have the choice wheth- 
er to take the land and pay Babeeck five hundred 
dollars or dead it to Babcock and receive five 
huridred dollars. 

But when we submitted this proposition t© eur 
clients, both Mr. Severens and I met with diffi- 
culty in inducing them to accept it. Mr. Sever- 
ens' clients, (for Ec.bcock's grantor was a rei,l , 
though net nominal, party to the suit) according 
t© his report t© me, said t© him, in substance, 
"You tell u» that you think v;e have a good de- 
fence t© the suit. Why should we pay five hun- 
dred dollars for what we already ©wn,or take 
five hundred dollars for land worth twice that 
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Bum?" And Millar wrete ua that he didn't want 
to sell the land as he wanted it for a heme in 
his eld age(as it lias since proved te be), and 
that as the court had decided that the land was 
his already, he did not feel disposed t© pay five 
hundred dollars for it. So the settlement was 
off and the parties prepared to go ©n with the 
case . 

The case was again tried in VS%- ,1871. As C.R.- 
Brown had been elected Circuit Judge and was 
disqualified to hear the case, Judge Birney Hoyt. 
of Grand Rapids presided at the trial. The case 
was tried by Mr. Severens for the defendant and 
by me for the plaintiff , Mr . ^ taking no part 
m the trial. The defendant introduced a large 
amount of testimony showing that the deed ©f the 
land m question from Smolk,and which was essen- 
tial to complete Millar's chain of title .was ex- 
ecuted by Smoik to defraud hie creditors and was 
therefore void under the Statute of Frauds. To 
all this testimony I objected on the ground that 
as neither Smolk nor his grantee had been di- 
vested of his title by any valid legal proceed- 
ings, it was ijaaatarial what Smolk 1 3 motives were 
in disposing of the land. This was a somewhat 
novel legal doctrine, but I believed that it was 
founded on logic and common sense, and I insisted 
on it. But the court ruled against me and the 
jury found for the defendant. I removed the 
case to the Supreme Court. 

The caoe was heard at the April term of the 
Supreme Court ,1872, and was aggued by Dallas 
Bcudoman for defendant and by me for the plain- 
tiff. The Supreme Court reversed the judgment 
of the Circuit Court because ©f errors in the 
rulings and instructions of the circuit judge 
relating to the attachment proceedings ,and in 
the opinion hinted strongly that my contention 
was right, but did not directly decide the ques- 
tion. 

On account of the difficulty of finding a 
judge to preside at the trial. the case was not 
again brought on for trial until in May, 1873. At 
that trial Judge Coclidge,of the Berrien Circuit, 
presided and the case was conducted by the same 
counsel as an the next preceding trial. Judge 



Coolidge was a good lawywr and in the main a 
good judge, but he was too apt to take sides in 
cases tried before him, and in this case he vig- 
orously espoused the cause of the defendant , and 
again the jury returned a verdict for the de- 
fendant, and again I took the case to the Supreme 
Court. When the case was reached at the April 
term of the Supreme Court ,1874, Mr. Severens 
wished to submit the case on briefs, and as the 
questions involved were purely technical ones, 
and as I had once argued the case to that court , 
I complied with Mr. Severans' request. The Su- 
preme Court again reversed the judgment , this 
time on the ground contended for by me, which 
was, in effect ,a decision that our client was en- 
titled to the land. 

But as the parties had refused to compromise 
the case when advised to do so by their attor- 
neys, and as other questions than that of title 
were involved in the case, it had to be tried a- 
gain. While the ase had been pending, Darius F. 
Comstock,of Paw Paw, had been appointed Circuit 
Judge in place of Judge Brown, re signed , so that 
in September ,1874,1 for the fourth time entered 
on the trial off the case in the circuit court, 
and Mr. Severans for the third time managed the 
defense. But while the case was vigorously con- 
tested by the defense, at the close of the trial 
the Judge, at my request , instructed the jury to 
return a verdict for the plaintiff. 

At each of the trials of the case the tax 
deeds held by the parties were put in evidence 
and were met by testimony showing their worth- 
lessness. But on this trial Mr. Severens offer- 
ed testimony as to the value of the improvements 
made on the land by defendant and by those under 
whom he claimed, and asked that this value be al- 
lowed the defendant by the jury , under a Michigan 
statute. But I contended , under the authority of 
a decision by the Michigan Supreme Court , (a 
piece of judicial legislation, by the way,) that 
this could not be allowed , inasmuch, as the de- 
fendant had not claimed title under his tax 
deeds alone, but had held the land under the deed 
given in the proceedings against Smolk,as well. 
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Judge Comstock upheld ay contention so that the 
result was a complete victory for the plaintiff 
•n all the points involved in the case. ainX111 
As nearly as I could estimate the expenses of 
the action to our client, they were about five 
hundred dollars in addition to all that he re- 
covered in costs from the defendant. So that if 
he and the defence had acceded to the terms of 
the settlement proposed by Mr. Severens and my- 
self, he would have had to pay no more money than 
he did to carry on the litig a tion,and he would 
have come into the possession of the land about 
four years before he did. When Mr. ¥ing,Bab- 
dock's war ran tor, cyras to our office and paid me 
the final costs of the suit ,he told me that he 
had expended more than thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars m the case and had lost the money Babcock 
paid him for the land! I have several times 
mentioned this case as serving to "point a mor- 
al," the moral being that if one's attorney ad- 
vises him to settle a case, one would better do 
it. And during all the tine that I practiced my 
profession, I endeavored to adjust the cases of 
my clients without litigation, whenever this was 
reasonably possible. Many time my efforts in 
that direction were successful , sometimes they 
were not. In a few instances I lost my clients 
business by insisting on a settlement which was 
to his advantage though not to my own, but my 
conscience invariably approved of what I did in 
that way. 

In a case involving the title to reql estate, 
which I had some five years after the end of the 
Millar-Babcock case, the attorney for the oppo- 
site party proposed to me a settlement of the 
case and I strongly advised a settlement. I pre- 
dicted to my client just what the course of the 
litigation would be and that he would eventually 
recover the land, but that the expenses of the 
litigation would be much greater than the amount 
he would have to pay in-order te "buy his peace" 
as the legal phrase is. But my client was some- 
what at enmity with the other party and declined 
to accept my advice. The result was in every 
respect just as I had predicted , and whan my cli- 
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ent made the final payment to me for my services 
he said to me^You were right in what you told 
me, and are all right in every way. Nobody could 
have managed my case better than you did, your 
dharges are reasonable and everything came out 
just as you said it would. But I was a fool 

net to take your adv. , . 

ice when you advised me to 

settle the case. But I felt that I had been im- 
posed upon and wanted to show people tliat I was 
right. If I had done as you advised it would 
have been money in my pocket now." 

My success in the Millar case probably did 
more than the result in any other case tha£ I 
ever had to give me a standing among the members 
of the profession and in the community as a law- 
yer, and especially in real estate cases. That I 
h d won out in spite of such apparent difficul- 
ties and when opposed by one of the ablest at- 
toeneys in our part of the State, and had won by 
clearly perceiving, formulating and urging a 
somewhat novel and important legal proposition, 
gave people an exaggerated idea of my ability as 
an attorney , especially in that branch of the law 
which has mere mysteries than almost any other 
to the average layman; while to my fellow members 
of the bar my success served to convince them 
that I was well versed in real estate law, not 
only in its fundamental principles but in its 
intricacies as well. This led to ray being em- 
ployed in many cases involving the title to land 
not only in Kalamazoo county, but in other coun- 
ties, even in didtant parts of the State. 

In other ways I was steadily advancing in my 
profession and receiving favorable attention 
from the bar and the public, diaries Bt Stuart 
several times in his later years rehearsed to me 
the story of the event which first caused him to 
foretell an unusual degree of success for me as 
an attorney. On one of the last days of 1867 
our firm was employed in a very important chan- 
cery case against the Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railroad Company. I drafted the bill and pro- 
cured from Judge Lit tie John a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the company and its contractor 
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from constructing their railway along Pitcher 
Street in Kalamaz©© , permission to do so having 
teen granted to the company by the common coun- 
cil ©f the village. Biddings Sc Brown were the 
Solicitors for the company, hut Stuart .Edwards & 
Severens were employed as counsel. A motion to 
?™ 0 i Te \„ the function was argued in February, 
1868, by Mr. Stuart and Mr. Severens for the com* 
pany and by Mr. May and myself for our clients, 
the main arguments being made by Mr. Severens 
and myself. According to his statement to me, 
Mr. Stuart, after the argument , said to his asso- 
ciates, "You may mark my words, that ycung man 
Buck, is going to be one of the meat prominent 
lawyers at this bar in a very few years. He has 
an unusually fine legal mind." And , according to 
his claim, he adhered to that ©pinion as long as 
he knew me. I may say, in passing, that the de- 
cision of the court was in our favor, both on the 
hearing of the motion and ©n the final decidion 
of the case;so that an important thoroughfare in 
Kalamazoo was saved to the public , instead of be- 
ing appropriated by a railroad company. 

In my law reading I accomplished rather more 
than less in i868 than I did in 1867 , notwith- 
standing the fact that %atime was more fully 
occupied with important matters in 1868 than in 
the preceding year. 

In the Good Templar organization, the year 1868 
marked the culmination of my activities" and in- 
fluence. I still retained my position as Deputy 
of the Grand Worthy Chief Templar and was once 
during the year — if I remember aright — chosen 
presiding officer of my own lodge, the officers 
being changed four times in each year. 

At the session of the Grand Lodge at Jackson 
in 1867, the delegation from our lodge had secur- 
ed the meeting for 1868 at Kalamazoo, I making 
the speech of invitation. The session of 1868 wa 
was accordingly held at Kalamazoo in February, 
and was largely attended. Many of the delegates 
were men of prominence in the State , judges , law- 
yers, members of the legislature. &c. Naturally I 
had a prominent part in making the arrangements 
for the session, both before it began and during 
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be Kore than satisfactory t© the delegates. When 
the election ©f officers ©f the Grand Lodge took 
place, my name was proposed for the second high- 
ets office in the State ,without say knowledge or 
consent, but I came .vitlin a few Totes of being 
elected and would have been chosen had not the 
friends of the incumbent pleaded for his re- 
election as a vindication of his course as a 
member of the State Senate, which had been the 
subject of some criticism. At the s me election 
I was the first chosen ©£ a small number of del- 
egates from the Grand Lodge t© the National 
Grand Lodge, by a practically unanimous vete, al- 
though it was not the custom to recognize in any 
official way the place where the meeting of the 
Grand Ledge might be held. 

In May I attended the II .tional Grand Lodge of 
Good Templars , which held its session that year 
at Richmond, Indiana. On the way (as I had to g© 
by way of Chicago , there being then no direct 
line of railway to Richmond) I stepped over Sun- 
day in Chicago , (my first visit to that city) as 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was then being held there. On Sunday 
morning I attended the Centenary M.E. church and 
heard a fine sermon by Bishop Kingsley from the 
text, "And his name shall "be called 7/onderful," 
and in the evening went with Rev. Frank V, May, 
(a brother ©f Chas.S.) to the Wabash Ave. M.E. 
church and heard a sermon by Rev. Dr. Foss, (af- 
terwards Bishop Foss), of which I have net the 
faintest recollection. On Monday I visited the 
General Conference session and saw, in addition 
to the bishops, many who were then prominent fig- 
ures in Methodism, such as the two Havens — both 
afterwards bishops — Rev. Dr. Slicer ,©f Baltimore, 
and others. At that time no lay delegates to 
the General Conference were allowed. 

At Richmond I attended the session of the body 
t© which I was a delegate but took no prominent t 
part in the proceedings aside from making a pfpfp.* 
speoch placing the chief official of the order 
in Michigan, Rev, John Russell, in nomination for 
the office of chief official of the order in 
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America, the Michigan delegation having chosen me 
ror that duty. I was entertained at the home of 
a prominent manufacturer ©f the city, set a num- 
ber of the young peeple ©f the city, was taken 
out driving by a nice young lady one afternoon, 
and had a good time generally. 
• A ? ot i ier ver y unimportant event which occurred 
m that same year ,1866, (if ay recollection is 
correct) is mentioned here because, if an account 
of it could be given just as it occurred, and as 
it seemed to these who took part in it, the stery 
would be well werth telling. After it became 
evident from the result of the caucuses and con- 
ventions in Kalamazoo in 1866 and 1867 that the 
Good Templars were exerting a powerful influence 
in political matters, many of the politicians be- 
came members of the organization. I d© not 
think that the membership ©f any one of them in 
the lodge made a difference ©f ten votes given 
to him or to his friends, but seme ©f them at 
least evidently thought that it might. Among 
these who joined about that time was J. G. Bur- 
rows. I d© not intend any implication that he 
joined from any unwerthy motive, but as he and I 
were decidedly at variance in politics I took it 
upon myself t© see that his membership in the 
order did not give him any added political in- 
fluence. Some of his friends in the iotfge put 
his name in nomination for presiding ©fficer ©f 
the lodge. I knew tliat it would be bad policy 
to oppose his election, and so I brought out Mrs. 
Burrows as an opposing candidate ,and as the re- 
sult ©f some quiet electioneering ©n my part she 
was elected ever the future Senator by a large 
majority, the first ©f a very few ladies ever 
chosen t© that position in our lodge, and at that 
time a rather startling innovation. In each 
lodge of the order there is a Right Hand Sup- 
porter, and a Left Hand supporter , who sit, the one 
at the right and the other at the left of the 
presiding officer. Whenever I was chosen to 
preside it was my custom to appoint two of the 
best looking ladies to these places. Mrs. Bur- 
rows appointed me to the former position, not be- 
cause of my good looks but on account of my be- 
ing well versed in parliamentary law and could 



act as her prompter when necessary. I w a8 in- 
formed at the time that the defeated candidate 
for the office of presiding officer of the lodge 
was far frem being pleased with ejther the re- 
sult of the election or with my appointment. 
Whether this was so or net I cannot say, "but it 
was observable that his interest in the lodge 
ceased at about that time. 

In politics the year 1668 was, for me, one ©f 
the most busy that I ever knew. I think — but am 
not certain — that it was in the spring of that 
year that the Good Templars played an important 
part in the choice of village ©fficerskt the mu- 
nicipal election in the spring. The government 
of the village was then vested in a President 
and four trostses(or eight,! forget which)wh© 
were chosen without regard t© lacality and all 
elected on one ticket, the President and four 
trustees being elected each year. At the munic- 
ipal election in the preceding year the demo- 
crats had succeeded and the village marshal, cho4 
Gen by the President and trustees, was a demo- 
crat, one William Green, who was faithful and ef- 
ficient in the performance of all his official 
duties and especially in compelling the saloon- 
keepers to keep places that were nearly decent. 
A3 Michigan was then under a prohibitory law, it 
was easy for the village marshal to close any 
saloon or have the keeper punished for simply 
selling liquor, and this was sometimes done if a 
saloon became too vile to be endured. Green's 
strictness angered the saloon-keepers (to whose 
wishes the politicians then, as new, catered alto- 
gather too imjch) and at the democratic municipal 
caucus a ticket was nominated which was evident- 
ly selected t© catch the votes ©f the whisky el- 
ement in both parties in the city. And it be- 
came noised about the village that some ©f the 
leaders among the republicans proposed the nom- 
ination of a ticket of the same kind in order to 
capture the saloon vote if possible. But the 
republican Good Templars turned out in force at 
the party caucus and nominated a st reng temper- 
ance ticket , placing Allen Potter at the head as 
candidate for President , and four representative 



citizens of decided temperance proclivities for 
Trustees. Of course the saloon element in "both 
parties supported the democratic ticket .but the 
(Joed Templars went to the polls and voted .with- 
out regard t© party, for the republican candid- 
ates who were elected by decided majorities. At 
the election the supporters of the democratic 
candidates had charged , "That ticket means Bill 
Green for marshal," referring to the republican 
ticket. There was really no such design en the 
part of those who had been most active in trying 
to secure a good village council, but no ©ne took 
pains to deny the statement I have quoted, and 
after the election I made it my business to wait 
upon the incoming President and Trustees and re- 
mind them of the issue made by the other side 
and on which they were chosen. And so it happen*- 
ed that Green, a democrat, was elected marshal by 
a republican village council. Of course there 
was ^ailing and gnashing ©f teeth among the sa- 
loon-keepers , but the good order maintained in 
the village during the following municipal year 
was all that could have been desired. 

In the contest over the congressional nomina- 
tion in the Kalamazoo district in 1868, I took an 
active part. As the conduct of Marsh Giddings 
in the constitutional convention of 1367 had net 
been wholly satisfactory to the prohibitionists, 
I had a good basis for my work among those whom 
I knew best , especially in view of Mr. May's un- 
varying support of temperance principles. I 
went about the county somewhat ,and in a few 

tew B§tentiBfl istad in securing delegates to the 
dounty "/favorable to Mr. May. And just before 
the Kalamazoo township caucus I gave up other 
work almost wholly and gave my entire time to 
going about the village and urging my friends to 
attend the caucus. My political methods were 
wholly new in Kalamazoo county in those days and 
were the same as those practiced by Don M, Dick- 
inson in Detroit somewhat later. I acted on the 
principle that if the caucuses were looked after 
the conventions would ta>:e care of themselves. 
Of ccurse I didn't hunt for voters with a brass 
band, but did my work quietly and without the ap- 
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pearance ef "being at work at all. It was there- 
for* a matter ef great surprise to our political 
exonerate that se many men wh* had never, in fer- 
aer years ,paid any attention t* caucuses or eon- 
Tentiens ha* suddenly "begun t* take a great deal 
of interest in the nomination ef eandidates for 
publie office. 

The caucus was held en the evening ef June 24, 
1868. Our people being on hand early , secured 
the organization and thus prevented the casting { 
of hundreds of votes "by democrats. The result 
©f the caueus was the election of the May can- 
didates , Allen Potter , Alfred Thomas , Henry Weed, 
Charles H. Booth and Deles Phillips , over the 
Giddings candidates , S .S .Cobb, "CT.H.McCeurtie , Chas . 
R. Bates E.O.Humphrey and J. C. Burrows, by a vote 
of 531 to 360. 

I think that it was understood when the above 
named delegates were proposed that one of them 
should decline to serve and that I should take 
his place in the convention. At any rate that 
was what occurred, I taking the place of Charles 
H. Booth. Before the convention assembled in 
the afternoon of June 27,1 was active in seeing 
the delegates from the several townships , al- 
though I not only knew "beforehand who many ef 
them were "but how they would vote in the conven- 
tion, A democrat ie newspaper , published in De- 
troit, a few days after the convention,contained 
a sensational artiele on the proceedings of the 
convent ion, giving me a considerable share ef the 
credit — or blame — for the result and intimated 
that it was brought about , largely, by the free 
use of whisky by me. But the article was so 
sensational that few paid any attention to it 
except to laugh ever it. I did net take a very 
prominent part in the proceedings ef the conven- 
tion .which was an unusually stormy one. The re- 
suit was the election ef delegates to the eon- | 
gressional convention who were partisans of 
Charles S. May. 

As this is my story and net that ef my law 
partner. I shall not take time er space to tell 
how it happened that after securing the dele- 
gates from his own county, Mr. May lost the nomx- 
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nation to a man in no way to be compared with 
him in ability. It is always easy to criticize 
what others do, and to shawwafter the ©rent, hew 
it might have been otherwise , but I shall do 
nothing of the kind in regard te the result of* 
campaign for the nomination of Mr. May. I wai 
not a delegate to the congressional convention 
and had nothing to do with it in any ?/ay. 

As the time appreaehed for the nomination of 
county officers in 1868,1 again became active in 
the matter of the selection of delegates to the 
county convention. The Giddings and May factiena- 
were still sggressive and to some extent inter- 
ested. After his defeat for the congressional 
nomination Charles S. May had determined to be- 
come a candidate for United States Senator in 
place of Zaehariah Chandler ,and the friends of 
Marsh Giddings were anxious to have Chandler 
succeed himself , ho ping that Giddings might re- 
ceive a Federal appointment under the incoming 
administration, hich it was well nigh certain 
would be republican. Giddings was afterwards 
offered the position of U.S. Consul at Calcutta, 
but declined it with seme indignation and with- 
out thanks. 

The defeat of the Giddings faction had been se 
decided at the next preceding caucus, that at 
the caucus te elect delegates to the convention 
for the nomination of county officers the victo- 
ry ef the May party was almost assured from the 
beginning. A sharp fight was made by the Chan- 
dler- Giddings following, but the May delegates 
were easily elected, I being on® ef the number. 
In the convention a resolution was introduced by 
a Giddings delegate from one ef the townships, 
endorsing Chandler for re-election to the Sen- 
ate. Not caring to have the question d abated, I 
moved that the resolution be laid on the table. 
As I was recognized as the spokesman for the May 
interests, my motion was carried by a viva voce 
vote^,nd by an evident majority so great that 
there was no call for a division. It was indeed 
a bad piece of political tactics on the part ef 
the Chandler supporters. It goes without saying 
that after that convention Mr. Chandler had no 



use for me. While he always spoks t© me when we 
chanced to meet (which was but seldom) hie manner 
was far from being cordial. I will continue 
this digression far enough te say that Senater 
Chandler never appeared to me te be worthy ef 
the place he occupied, while he was in the Senate 
or in the Cabinet, He was to be commended for 
his sturdy devotion to the principles ©f his 
party, but he seemed to mm t© lack, personally and 
politically, other qualifications which I consid- 
ered necessary to the making of a statesman. I 
do not overlook the fact that by the action of 
the Michigan legislature Mr. Chandler's sjratue 
is to stand with that of Lewis Cass in Statuary 
Hall in the Capitol at Washington; but I cannct 
but think that if Austin Blair had not deserted 
his party at a time when it most needed the ser- 
vices of men like him to purify it from corrup- 
tion, his statue would more truly represent Mich- 
igan statesmanship than does pf that of Zacha- 
ria& Chandler. 

The candidate for state Senatar nominated by 
the county convention of which I was writing be- 
fore the digression regarding Chandler ,was a 
pronounced supporter of Chas. S. May for the 
United States Senate, as were the three candid- 
ates for Representatives in the State House of 
Representatives. And most of the candidates for 
the county of f ices (except J. C. Burrows) were 
members of the My wing of the party. I was re- 
nominated for Circuit Court Commissioner without 
opposition and by acclamation. 

In the campaign which followed the nominations 
for the several political off ices, I made thir- 
teen speeches in Kalamazoo county, a greater num- 
ber,! think, than I made in any other political 
campaign, although of this I am not sure. My sere 
vices in behalf of the republican ticket were in 
demand throughout the county and I spoke in all 
the villages in the county as well as in a num- 
ber ©)f places in the country. The only speech I 
made in Kalamazoo was in the evening preceding 
the elect ion, when I Bpoke with a number of ©th- 
ere and made a very brief speeeh. 

The character ©f my speeches during that cam- 



paign was a great improvement ©n these made by 
me two years before, and though net good, accord- 
ing to ray present estimation of them,they were 
quite respectable and were generally received "by 
my audiences with manifestations of approval and 
were well spoken of by nearly all who' heard me , 
democrats as well as republicans. Indeed, in the 
whole course of my political career ,1 often made 
warm personal and political friends of democrats 
of more or less prominence whs heard me speak on 
political topics. This was largely because I 
never indulged in any abuse or denunciation* of 
the democratic party ©t ©f its candidates , but ©n 
the contrary I usually took pains to say a good 
word for the party, its hist©ry,its former states- 
men, like Cass and Douglas ,and sometimes for its 
candidates , and then, in an argumentative way I 
tried to show the superiority of the policy- of 
the republican party over that of the democratic 
party, and the superior qualifications of its 
candidates. He democrat could justly take of- 
fense at this, and I never heard of ©ne who did. 
And I have reason t© think that, in later years, 
if not in 1868, my speeches in many instances 
served not only to "confirm the wavering and 
strengthen the weak" in the republican party, but 
also to persuade young men to join it, and per- 
haps in a few instances to induce democrats t© 
change their political affiliations. And iney 
certainly served, with other things, to lead many 
democrats to vote for me in preference t© the 
candidates' ©f their ©wn party. 

Sarly in the campaign a "Tanners Club" was or- 
ganized by the young republicans of Kalamazoo. 
The members wore a simple uniform, consisting of 
an oilcloth cap and cape and were drilled in 
easy formations and evolutions. Thoir chief du- 
ty was to appear and carry a terch in the polit- 
ical procession which was almost invariably 
formed in the evening when a large political 
meeting was hold. I was elected and served as 
the First Lieutenant of the club. 

The election was held ©n the 3d of November. I 
have na figures at hand and n© recollection as 
t© the size ©f my majority in the county. I 
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find it noted in ay diary that I received 172 
majority m Kalamazoo township , which, according 
to iay recollect ion, was somewhat in excess ©f the 
majority given for the general republican ticket. 
i of ® s i deB the Political speeches made by me in 
1868,1 made a few others which were not politi- 
cal. I was invited by the dommittee in charge 
to autend a Fourth of July celebration at School- 
craft and tc respond to a toast. An account of 
the affair and ©f my part i© it .written by O.B. 
Curtis of the 24th Michigan Infantry .is preserv- 
ed on pages 24 and 25 of the first volume of 
"Personal Mention." The most that I remember 
concerning my response is tfc*t I Was scared half 
to death while making it ,rny stage fright not be- 
ing at all lessened by the fact that a charminp 
young lady of Schoolcraft whom I knew well and 
whose guest I was during the day, stood directly 
in front of me and ne&r the platform while I was 
speaking. My effort was certainly overpraised 
in the report to which I have referred. 

I also delivered the address at the annual re- 
union of our regiment on the 25th of November, 
1868. This was, I think, the third annual reunion 
and the second that I attended, the first, which I 
did not attend, being merely for the purpose ef 
effecting an organization. At the reunion in 
i867,held at Battle Greek, the address v/as deliv- 
ered by Captain Allen (afterwards Rev. Dr. Allen 
of the Detroit Conference ,M.E. Church) , and the 
reunion following that was appointed to be held 
at Ann Arbor and Calonel Grant was ohosen ©resi- 
dent. The Colonel, in behalf ©f the executive 
coiiiiaittee , invited me to deliver the "oration" as 
it was termed, and I accepted. Just why I was 
selected has never been quite clear to me, as the 
regiment contained an unusual number of good 
speakers. Anc 1 this leads me to say here, what 
would be more ^appropriate in a narrative of my 
military service, that ©f the members of the reg- 
iment in which I served, there were an unusual 
number of boys who v/ere intelligent and well ed- 
ucated. Indeed one of the first and enduring 
appellations the regiment received after it 
reached the front was, "The intelligent Twenti- 
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eth Michigan." A considerable proportion mf 
these who were enrolled were students .either in 
the Michigan University , or the State bormal 
School/or were students of the law,medicine or 
theology. Of course the greater number of these 
who perished in the war were of our best as well 
as our bravest, but I cannot begin to tell the 
number of those who remained, who came home from 
the war te enter one of the learned professions 
or who, in ether ways , be came prominent in the 
communities where they lived. And at our reun- 
ions the difficulty was not how te find speakers 
but hew to select from those who were *djnf able 
to speak and to speak well. 

The reunion of 1868 was one of the very best 
the regiment ever had, and all have bean good 
ones. The occasion is described in a report 
written by Elroy M. Avery and found on pages 29 
to 31 of "Personal Mention," Vol. I. The even- 
ing exercises were held at the Methodist Church 
which was densely filled. Col. Grant presided, 
the President of the University (afterwards Bish- 
«i- Haven of the M. 3D. Church) , offered the prayer 
and Professor Frieze, an unusually fine organist, 
presided at the organ. 31 

I was somewhat hampered in my address by the 
fact that the subject had been given me by Col. 
. Grant, who requested that I speak ©n "The History 
of the Regiment." As I felt bound to give an 
outline of the entire history or the organiza- 
tion, much ef the address could hardly fail to be 
dry and uninteresting. I tried to relieve it 
somewhat by descriptions of some of the events 
in the history I was reciting and by a descrip- 
tion ef the regiment in the concluding part of 
the address ,and at such times the audienoe (which 
contained ioany University students) responded 
with vigorous and continued applause. The ad- 
dress, which was wholly extemporaneous , did not 
come up to either my intentions or my expecta- 
tione, although both President Haven privately, 
and Governor Blair publicly , sluice well of it. If 
I had the some work to do now, under precisely 
the same conditions, I think that I could improve 
upon what I did then. After the close ef the 



exercises in the evening I rede with Gov. Blair 
en the train from Ann Arbor to Jackson (his home) 
and shall always remember that interview as one 
of the m©st pleasant I ever had with him. 

Besides my law reading in 1868,1 read much ©f 
ether things, not only current literature but 
works like Guizot's "History ©f CiviMtion." And 
while I kept up my pernicious habit ©T paying a 
great deal ©f attention to young ladies, and also 
the better habit ©f "burning the midnight oil," 
I also gave a little attention to athletics, 
chiefly as a member ©f a base ball club. In those 
days lawn tennis was unknown, go If was never 
played in chis country .while basket ball and 
sports of that nature were as vet unheard of. 
This state of affairs led some' of the young la- 
dies of the college, with perhaps a few ethers, t© 
organize a ladies base ball club, for private ex- 
ercise in that game, the grounds being retired 
and no spectators allowed. Cliauncey Strong,Jas. 
P. Cadman( college boys) and I were the only gen- 
tlemen admitted, if I remember correctly ,as mem- 
bers of the club, which contained fron twenty to 
twenty- five members. For a time after tha close 
of the base ball season the club held evening 
meetings at the homes of some of the members, for 
social ajausements and such literary exercises as 
the members could be induced to furnish. I was 
early requested to read an essay and did so in 
Ifovemfcer ,1868 . I think that a condensation of 
this essay is preserved in a volume of my "Un- 
published Addresses." 

It was in 1868 think, that I began purchasing 
the few books which I have owned at various 
times or all the time since then. My first in- 
vestment in that line was in about a dozen vol- 
umes of "The Hew American Encyclopaedia." My 
circumstances have never permitted me to own 
many books, but I have never felt like apologiz- 
ing for the character ©f the few that I have had. 

As my life and its enjoyments have been large- 
ly made up of my association with the friends I 
h.ay e had, I shall try t© mention some of them as 
this narrative preseeds. In 1868 I first met 
Rev. George illard,then the Rector of the Epis- 



copal Church in Battle Greek. After a time he 
left -he ministry and became the editor of the 
Battle Creek Journal. He represent** hi3 Dis- 
trict in Congress fcr a number of years. He was 
a man if fine education, of superb character, an* i 
in every way most conscientious . I iiave no hes- 
itation in saying that he was the very best ed- 
itor of a newspaper that I ever knew, in ability, 
candor and conscientiousness. % first meeting 
with him was by chance, he having cone from Bat- 
tle Creek with Dr. Thayer , (who* I had known be- 
fore the war) and for some reason, not now remem- 
bered, I spent the evening with them. And from 
that time until his death George '/illard was al- 
ways my friend, devoted, steadfast and true. I 
never in my life, so far as I can recall, asked 
him to do me a service, but there was never an 
occasion when he thought that he could help me, 
but that he embraced the opportunity , out of the 
goodness of his heart , eagerly and generously. 
He is one cf the men whom I shall be mest arjt- 
ious t© meet and glad t© see when I reach the 
other side. 

The year eighteen hundred and sixty-nine was, ) 
as regards myself , chiefly distinguished from \ 
1868 in the fact that in lo69 I was married. As 
this record is solely for the eyes of those who, 
from their birth, were as cognizant as I was and 
am of the virtues and merits of the woman to 
whom I was married, any thing in the nature of a 
eulogy of her life, her character and her virtues 
would be net only wholly unnecessary , but would 
be in questionable taste. I therefore pass the 
event by with no more than a mention of the date 
of it. T?e T ;ere married April 14,1809, at the 
home of Henry Teed en South Street — where the 
Kirby house now stands. It was a very private 
wedding, no one being present except ourselves, 
the Food family and a very few of the near rela- 
tives of the bride. Alter a brief wedding jour- 
ney to Niagara Falls we began boarding at the 
home of Orra Bush(one of my old Charleston 
friends), a brisk hcuse still standing at the 
south-west corner of Park and Button streets. 
In the month tit November in that year I received 
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an assignment cf the unexpired term ef a lease 
to H.F.Severena of what was knewn as the B Gran£:er 
house » on The west side of Park St., a little 
south from Lovell Street, In the following 
spring we took rooms and kept house in the 2£un- 
sell house, the second east from Park St. en But- 
ton St. There we continued to live taatil in 1872 
when we purchased a house and lot on the south 
side of Vine Street , "between Rose and Park.where 
Janes 2. Ever* afterward* built a house. In 
1878 we purchased a heuee and lot ef Vm. & 9 Aus- 
tin , on Stuart Avenue .e^-esite what was then the 
houe of Glias. S. Stuart , now occupied by Clias. B, 
Hayes. Two houses now stand on the lot , which 
was then occupied by eur house alone. In 1881 
we purchased of Rev. Br. Hodge the house and lot 
on Vine Street which we occupied until the lat- 
ter part ef December ,1399 ,and which will be well 
remembered by those whe read this history. 

The ameuHt ©f business done by the firm in 
1869 was only slightly in excess of that done in 
1863, and the cash receipts were somewhat less. 
This was not surprising in view of the time giv- 
en to political work in 186S,the results of 
which on business would not be immediately appa- 
rent. But the business began t® revive in 1869 
and that year was, to me at least, an exceedingly 
busy ene. 'tVhile my partner gave more attention 
to legal work in that year than he did in the 
preceding ene, I still had to do the bulk ef the 
work of drafting the papers in all ©ur cases and 
had t© try a number ©f them alone and assist in 
the trial of the others. The ousiness of the 
firm was not ©nly increasing at home, but we were 
beginning to be employed in cases in adjoining 
counties, Calhoun, Barry ,Allegan and Van Euren,and 
at least one in a mere remote part ef the State. 
And te me the significance of this latter fact 
lay in the fact that in every case (with the pos- 
sible e&captien of ene), which we took that year 
in other counties than Kalamazoo , those wh© em- 
ployed us did not coue tc engage my partnei ©r 
the firm but to employ me, on account of personal 
acquaintance with mm or because of isy individ- 
ual reputation. 
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, The eartonaion ef ©ur businesa territorially 

compelled j,e to travel about the country a great 
deal ar:d te k # e, all eortjB sf hours ( ^ J 

railways v;ere by n© means so cc^ion then as now 
no small part of ay travel was by *onvsyanees ' 
ether than railway trains. In the preceding 
£JS r rLl!?t A J l9 ^n tc attend tc a matter in 
the Hircu.it Court, going and returning in an old- 
fashioned stage- ee a ch,t uere being then no rail- 
road from Kalaraazos t© Allegan, although one 
could ma-e the Siirae journey new over any one ef 
two or three different railroads. 

in one case that I vrell remember I was employ- 
ed by an array sear ad's whe served in the same 
brigade with me— -with when I was wel 1* acquainted 

although we -/ere not in the s^uae regiment to 

defeat a suit in justice's ccurt in Sarry eoun- 
ty,the justice having feeea a lieutenant of the 
same company in which ,y client servedknd having 
also been personally acquainted with mfe in the 
array. I was anxious tc have a jury, but ay cli- 
ent objected as we had a good defence and he was 
sure that the justice would deal fairly fcv him. 
The result was, that in apite of the md fact 
thax we had a perfect defence both in lav: and in 
fact,we were beaten by the justice and w? cli- 
ent, by ay direction, appealed the case to" the 
circuit court . Then the oase came on for trial 
in the circuit court we won on the lav/ of the 
case, without trying the facts, the Judge taking 
the case frou the jury and directing a verdict 
for the defendant , or by the plaintiff becoming 
non-suit at the suggestion ef the court, I do not 
new remember which. 

As there was then no railroad from Kalamazoo 
to Hastings, I had to go nearly all the way to 
the laiter place by private conveyance furnished 
by ay client. Our work in court being finished, 
ve started to drive from Hastings t© the home of 
my client . But the vehicle in which we were 
driving broke down when we were nearly tyrsnty 
miles from ray client's house. I urged that we 
fellow the old way in such cases and "ride and 
tie," he to ride the horse a number ef rniies and 
then tie him and proceed on feet , I to fellow on 



foot t© where the horse was tied, mount the horse 
and ride on past hia a few miles, then tie the 
horse and preceed ©n f ©et . By thus alternately 
riding and walking we would accomplish the dis- 
tance t© his heuse much sooner than if we were 
to g© on feet. But Bay client would net hear t« 
this arrangement and insisted that I should ride 
the horse ,aal the way t© his house, t© which I 
finally assented. I arrived at the heme of my e ■ 
client very late in the night. He procured some 
sort ®f conveyance and arrived shortly after I 
did. I mention this incident because it illus- 
trates the way in which audi ©f my work was done. 

I tried a large number ©f eases in justice's 
court that year, being quite willing to attend t© 
business of that kind, when sufficiently import- 
ant, as a case in justice's court frequently 
brought one in the circuit court . One case that 
I had at Battle Greek was a very interesting one 
to me ©n account of its importance and also on 
account of some of the circumstances donnected 
with it. I was fer the defendant , the attorney 
f©r the plaintiff was Philip H. Emerson, after- 
wards United States District Attorney fer the 
Territory ©f Utah, and the justice was ©ne whom I 
h d knewn while I resided in Battle Creek. The 
case was tried three times before there was an 
agreement ©f the jury, and each time there were 
some of my goad friends among the prominent bus- 
iness men ©f the city ©n the jury. The final 
outcome was a verdict fer the plaintiff fer a 
very small sum, a result with which both my cli- 
ent and I were more than satisfied, as it was 
really a victory fer the defendant in a case 
that was far from being a premising one for my 
client. 

The cash receipts from the business of the 
firm that year were considerably less t?an in 
1868 and, of course, my income was eerrespondingly 
diminished. 

The only political events in which I took part 
in 1869, related t© the Senatorial election in 
January, and the judicial elections in the spring. 
I have already stated that Hon. Chas. S.May was 
a candidate fer the Senate that year and that 
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the members elected, from Kalamazoo county to the 
two houses of the legislature were favorable to 
him. I went to Lansing sfc the opening of the 
session in Mr. May's interest and talked with a 
number of the legislators in his behalf ; but 
there was no real contest, as a canvass of the 
republican members of the legislature, before the 
caucus , showed that a large majority were favora- 
ble to the re-election of Senator Chandler, so 
the names of all the other republican candidates 
were withdrawn before the caucus assembled, 

I will mention, incidentally, alt hough the event 
had nothing to do with politics, that having some 
business to look after at Skaneateles ,tf.Y. ,in 
connection with the settlement of the estate of 
my grandfather Peirce,and having also a matter 
of business with the publishers of the "Indepen- 
dent" in New York that would excuse a visit to 
that city, I concluded to go to both places on 
one trip and did so, going directly from Lansing. 
It was my first visit to Hew York City, and I can 
say that, as I remember it, that city then resea*.. 
bled the metropolis of today, in size and appear- 
ance, very little indeed. 

In February ,1869,1 was chosea a delegate to 
the Bounty Republican Convention which elected 
delegates to the State Republican Judicial Con- 
vention for the nomination of a candidate for 
the office of Justice of the Supreme Court .There 
was no contest as to the choice of delegates in 
either the caucus or convention. 

There was, however , a bitter contest in regard 
to the nomination of a candidate for the offiee 
of Circuit Judge r which came about in this wise. 
When Judge Graves resigned the office of Circuit 
Judge in 1866, a lawyer named George Woodruff , of 
Marshall, was nominated and elected in the place 
of Judge Graves. Judge Foodruff was a courtly 
gentleman of the old school, a fairly good lawyer 
and was very well-meaning as a judge. But it 
was an exceedingly difficult position for any 
one to fill after so able a judge as Judge 
Graves and the members of the bar of Kalamazoo 
county were greatly dissatisfied with hink.nd a 
plan was formed to get rid of him. Dwight May 



was Lieutenant- Governor, and at his suggest ion a 
bill was introduced and passed by the legisla- 
ture, changing certain judicial districts of the 
St ate, and taking Kalamazoo county from the Fifth 
Judicial Circuit and uniting it with Allegan and 
Van Buren counties to form the Hinth Circuit, 
Judge Flavius Josephua Littlejenn of Allegan, a 
democrat in politics , being the Circuit Judge . 
Judge Littlejohn was somewhat averse to the ffyh&L 
change being made, as it would place him in a 
strong republican district. He could have de- 
feated the proposed legislation, but was persuad- 
ed not to do so by prominent republican lawyers 
©f Kalamazoo and Van Buren counties, who premised 
that his interests should be safe-guarded at the 
next judicial election. That election would 
take place in April ,1869, and when the time for 
the spring caucuses a;nd conventions approached, 
the members of the bar attempted to keep their 
word, not only as an act of good faith, but also 
because Judge Littlejohn was a most excellent 
and able judge, and as such was held in high es- 
teem by the people as well as by the bar. 

But Charles R. Brown was ambitious to secure 
the office and set to work to accomplish this 
through the regular political channels. He was 
generally supported by the Giddings faction of 
the republican party, and as the greater number 
of the republican politicians had no interest in 
Judge Littlejohn,Brown succeeded in capturing 
the convention and secured the nomination. My 
name was on the list proposed as delegates to 
the county convention in the interest of Judge 
Little john, but the Brown ticket was elected by a 
small majority on a light vote. 

A convention of the members of the bar was 
called for the same time and place as the repub- 
lican judicial district convention, in the hope 
that the latter convention could be persuaded to 
endorse Judge Little john for the office of Cir- 
cuit Judge. But Brown had succeeded in his de- 
signs, and the convent ion, by a very small majori- 
ty, refused to accede to the request of the bar 
and nominated C.R.Brown for the office. I at- 
tended the bar convention and was chosen its 
secretary. An abstract of the proceedings of 
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the convent i on, &e., appears in "Personal Mention? 
It was heped that the nomination "by the "bar 
would be supported by the people without regard 
to party, but, as has been said .the people had 
little interest in the matter, while Brown* s 
friends, having the party Machinery .proceeded to 
make a vigorous campaign for him, the action of 
the bar was denounced as "high-handed B and 
those republicans who supported Judge Littiejohn 
were classed as B bolters .» It soon became evi- 
dent that, with the large republican majority in 
the district , Judge Littiejohn could not be re- 
elected, and he therefore withdrew from the con- 
test in a dignified and commendable manner. His 
being deprived of the office was an act of the 
grossest political perfidy and dishonor, and to 
me always furnished a strong argument in favor 
of an appointed instead of an elective judicia- 
ry. My participation in the attempt to have /Wj/j 
justice done to Judge Littlejohn cost me the 
nomination for Prosecuting Attorney in the fol- 
lowing year (as I was told by some who assisted 
in defeating me) but I never for a moment re- 
gretted my ae-tienp.il the matter. 

There being no opposing candidate ,C .R.Brown 
was elected. He and I were always on good terms 
personally and officially , and I was indebted to 
him for at least one important favor i but his 
success as a judge was not marked, and he resign- 
ed before the end of his term under circumstan- 
ces which caused him to be severely criticized. 

My activities in other things than the law and 
polities were nearly or quite as great in 1869 
as in the preceding year. I still took a promi- 
nent part in the work of the Good Templar organ- 
ization although I had resigned my office as 
District Deputy early in the year. In the Grand 
Afcmy of the Republic I was elected to the second 
highest office in the State at the Department 
Encampment held at Detroit in February. I was 
not present at the encampment , although a member 
by right, being at the time in St. Clair county on 
legal business. I was chosen to the place large- 
ly because I had been a private soldier instead 
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ef an officer in the army; but just why I was se- 
lected in preference to hundreds of equally wor- 
thy and deserving private soldiers in the State, 
I never learned. I have always had a suspicion 
that General Humphrey ,my former brigade comman- 
der, who was at the same time elected Department 
Commander , was responsible, in some measure at 
least, for ray being chosen. I have mentioned to 
each ene of those for whom this narrative is in- 
tended, that at a time several years after the 
Close of the war, Gen. Humphrey paid me a high 
compliment for courage , coolness and efficiency 
while I was a member of his brigade, ©n account, 
as he stated, of his observation of my conduct, 
although I had never before known that he had 
ever observed me especially at any time. Of 
course I had no acquaintance with him during the 
war, as he was the Colonel of the Second Michigan 
Infantry and afterwards in command of the brig- 
ade, while I was only a non-commissioned officer, 
not of his own regiment, but after the war I be- 
came very well acquainted with him and always 
esteemed him highly and he always seemed to have 
a high regard for me. h 8 w & 8 Audit or- General ef 
the State for a number of years ,was warden of the 
State Prison for a time, and held ether important 
positions in Michigan at various times before 
his death. 

As Senior Vice Commandant of the Department 9 X 
instituted the first post of the order at Grand 
Rap ids, June 28, 1869, and during my official term 
I visited, and in one or more cases , rehabilitated 
posts in the western part of the State. In the 
latter part ef June I was also re-elected Post 
Commander of Kalamazoo Post ,Ho. 5,G.A.R. 

The more noted lecturers to whom 1 listened 
that year were Anna Dickinson, Fred Douglas, Ste- 
phen H. Tyng and \7m. H. ililburn. Douglas was 
one of the most eloquent and able speakers that 
I ever heard, and I doubt whether there have ever 
been many who were his superiors in regard to 
either eloquence or ability. At the Milburn 
lecture I introduced the lecturer without fore- 
seeing that he would afterwards be elected Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate, and that I 
would have a position in connection with that 



body during his incumbency of the ©ffiee. 

Early in February I was selected t© deliver 
the address at the dedication ©f a Good Tem- 
plar's lodge room at Lawton on the loth of that 
month. A portion ©f that address (which was writ- 
ten) is preserved in "Unpublished Addresses. "June 
6,1 delivered the principal address at a chil- 
dren's meeting held at the First M.S. church . July 
4, (Sunday) I made an address to a white mission 
Sunday School, at a meeting held at the A.M.E. 
church. Of course I made a number of brief, in- 
formal "taUcs" during the year, but the addresses 
I have referred t© were formal ©nes of seme 
length, 

June 30 I was elected Recording Secretary of 
the Young Men's Library Asseeiationfand after 
that date I held some official position in the 
Association as long as it had an existence. I 
will mention here, although I -nay refer t© the 
fact again, that after the Association disbanded, 
as it did in the early seventies , and turned its 
books ever to the Kalamazoo Public Library, I as- 
siated in forming a volunteer organization — the 
name of which I have forgotten — that gave a 
course of lectures in Kalamazoo every season for 
a number ©f years. In this latter organization 
I held an official position during the whole pe- 
riod of its existence. 

July 30 I was elected Superintendent of the 
Sunday School of the First M.S. church. I had 
held the office of Assistant Superintendent dur- 
ing a part ©f the preceding year. Before that 
time I was, for a year ©r two, the teacher of what 
was known as the Young Men's Bible class ©f the 
Sunday School, one ©f the largen classes in the 
school, and of which the pastor of the cMrc3a was 
the teacher until, in 3©me way net now remembered 
the teaching ©f the class was turned over t© me, 

I was not admitted into full membership in the 
church until September 5, 1869, and in just one 
week frem that date I took a prominent part, as a 
layman, in the dedication of the new church build- 
ing. The dedicatory sermon was preached by Rev. 
Dr. Reid, afterwards one of the Missionary Secre- 
taries ©f the Methodist Episcopal Church. Then 
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dedicated, tne "building had neither tower nor 
spire. These were afterwards constructed and 
the money therefor raised by a society of the 
young people of the church, I being one of the 
officers of the society. The second window from 
the front of the church, on the west side , was put 
in with funds contributed by £iy Sunday School 
class . 

Sy position as Superintendent of the Sunday 
Sch«ul,matie zne ,ex officio ,a meuoer ef the Quar- 
terly Conference, the governing "body of the local 
church. And from that time to the present I 
have be en, without interrupt ion, a member of that 
body, and as such have had Much to do with the 
affairs of the church. I have seen it grow froia 
a comparatively few members to its present mem- 
bership, and have personally assisted in the or- 
ganization of three other Methodist churches in 
Kalamazoo , each one the child of the First Church. 
And the parent church has, in all these years, 
made a steady growth in numbers, in good works, 
and in influence in the community. It has had 
many times of "debt-paying," and other emergen- 
cies that called for liberality to the point of 
sacrifice on the part of its members , bu t all 
these occasions have been willingly and cheer- 
fully met. It has been an unusual church in the 
harmony , good spirit and fraternal feeling that 
have always existed among ijrs membersknd their 
willingness to co-eperate with each other in ev- 
erything calculated to advance the interests of 
the church and of the religion for which it 
stands, I count the work I ii&ve done in it and 
the influence ef the church upon me, as among the 
important factors in the making of my life. 



Chapter X. 
A Legal and Political Promotion 
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Willie its days were pacing, and during all the 
years that have elapsed since then, eight sen hun- 
dred and seventy always appeared to me to he an 
unfortunate and unhappy year ,tiio ugh why it was 
so it would not he easy to explain. It was not 
a had year in a business way ,and , apart from an 
affliction that came to us in the death of our 
first child, no considerable misfortune occurred 
to me. The political defeat that I suffered in 
that year was not a serious matter and was not 
so regarded by me at the time, but the circumstan- 
ces attending it, and seme things that occurred 
that year in my law practice, led me to blame my- 
self s-verely and caused me no little unhappl- 
ness . 

The business of the firm during 1870 was unu- 
sually good. I do not think that I tried as 
many cases in justice's court in any other year 
of my practice as I did in 1870. The d mand for 
mjr services in that class of cases was rapidly 
increasing, not only in the village but in all" 
che surrounding country, and especially in the 
eastern part of Kalamazoo county and the western 
part of Calhoun county, and in Barry county also. 
In these cases I had more than a fair degree of 
success in every way. Most of them were cases 
involving sericus questions and in themselves 
were prosaic enough, but about that time I adopt- 
ed the plan of enlivening my cases-- especially 
those in justice's court — by seizing upon some 
comical incident appearing in the case, or by 
dragging into the case --neck and heels if n cea- 
sary--something to excite the merriment of the 
spectators. And I soon found that this increas- 
ed «y popularity as a lawyer with the great mass 
of the people, so that when it became known that 
I -as to oe engaged in the trial of a lawsuit, 
especially in the country , crowds would flock to 
the trial to enjoy the "fun." \nd I seldom sent 



them away disappointed. 

But in a few of my cases there were amusing 
features that did not ov/e their origin to me. In 
one of these, my clients , named Covell,\vere men 
who had been our nearest neighbors when I lived 
on the farm. They consulted me in regard to re- 
moving some tenants from their farm on account 
of the alleged failure of the tenants to farm 
the land properly. Gases of that nature were u- 
sually cognizable only by a Circuit Judge or a 
Circuit Court Commissioner ; but by a law then re- 
cently enacted, jurisdiction was given in such 
cases to any justice of the peace of the town- 
ship where the lands in question were located, 
provided there was no circuit court commissioner 
residing in that township or in any adjoining 
township . 

As both the circuit court commissioners for 
Kalamazoo county redided in the village of Kala- 
mazoo ,1 drafted the necessary complaint and di- 
rected my clients to take it to a justice of the 
peace of Charleston township and have him issue 
the required summons, and they did so. On the 
return day of the summons the defendants appear- 
ed with their counsel, Marshall D. Swell, a lawyer 
of about my age, who had settled in Galesburg and 
who afterwards removed to Chicago and became 
noted as a law writer and also as an expert in 
cases involving disputed signatures , or handwrit- 
ing, or documents. Ev/ell moved to dismiss the 
case of which I am telling, on the ground that 
the complaint did not allege that there was no 
circuit court commissioner residing in that or 
in any adjoining township, and that for want of 
this statement the justice had no jurisdiction. 
I was somewhat afraid of the question but con- 
cluded to risk it if the justice should refuse 
to dismiss the case. 

An adjournment being taken, the parties ,with 
their counsel, appeared on the adjounned day be-- 
fore the justice, when that functionary stated 
that since the adjournment he had made diligent 
inquiry throughout that locality and could not 
learn that there was any circuit court commis- 
sioner then living in that township, or in any 



adjoining township, or that any circuit court com- 
missioner had ever lived in that part of the 
country, and he therefore denied the motion. The 
case proceeded to trial and our side won. How 
it would have resulted on appeal I do not know, 
as no appeal was taken. 

In another case in justice's court , my client if 
had brought suit to recover the value of a watch 
which had been stolen from him and sold to an ine 
nocent purchaser who had refused to deliver the 
watch to my client after a d mand had been made 
upon him for it. The defendant pleaded the 
statute of limitations in dofence to the suit 
that is, that the defendant had beeh in the un- 
disputed possession of the watch for more than 
six years. This fact furnished a complete de- 
d/5fense to the action unless it could be met by 
proof either that the defendant had been out of 
the State of Michigan or that the plaintiff had 
been out of the United States during part of the 
six years preceding the beginning of the suit, in 
which case the time of absence would be d ducted 
from the six years. But no such fact existed in 
regard to either of the parties. My opponent, 
however, a lawyer named Kdson,was not noted for 
having a very accurate knowledge of the law, so, 
presuming on his possible ignorance, I proved by 
my client that he had been a soldier in the Un- 
ion army and out of the State of Michigan during 
a good part of the preceding six years. The de- 
fendants attorney admitted that this fact, if 
proved, would take the case out of the statute, so 
I had no great difficulty in winning a verdict. 
And as the case was not appealed, my client re- 
covered the value of his watch. But the chagrin 
of the defendant's attorney when he learned of 
the blunder that he had made, cannot be either 
imagined or described. 

In the circuit court the business of the firm 
greatly increased over that of 1869 both in the 
number of cases in which the firm was engaged 
and in the amount received for services. One 
case which we brought that year in the circuit 
court was in behalf of the Covells,the neighbors 
whose case I managed in justioe's court and of 



e i? ,LiT e alrea ?y to ^. The case in the cir- 
cuit court was an important one and was won fey 

?!« ? J?f Cir ° ult court-Mr. May talcing part in 
the trial— arid was afterwards taken to the Su- 
S;^ e H C °; rt * rti ^r Brown, the attorney for the 
defendant. I argued the case in the Supreme 

ZlY}* 11 * ••»■}* there - And my satisfaction o- 
ver this result was greatly enhanced fey the fact 
tnat our clients were among the friends of my 
boyhood and had employed our firm on that a c* 
count. And I will here record that during the 
years of my practice I was engaged in many cases 
fey my neighfeors, schoolmates and pupils in 
Charleston and Climax, and I failed to win only 
one case of all in which I was so employed, and 
that was an unimportant one in justice's court. 
And I was always glad that those who had faith 
in me in the days of my youth and ofescurity were 
not disappointed in me. when. I was taking an 
actiye part in the mo re important affai?s^f 
Hi e . 

I have often cited the Covell case as an il- 
lustration of the inability of lawyers to pre- 
dict how any case will be decided in any court . 
At tne term of the Supreme Court at which the 
Covell case was argued ,Arthur Brown and I had 
three cases in which we were opposed to each 
other. On the way to Lansing we talked them o- 
yar "without prejudice" , as the lawyers say .that 
is, in strict confidence of which no advantage is 
to fee taken. \nd we agreed that he would un- 
questionably win one of the cases , another would 
undoubtedly fee decided in my favor, and as to the 
third— the Covell case— we disagreed as to the 
profeafely result, I thinking that I would win it 
and he thinking that it would be decided in his 
favor . We argued the cases ,and the Supreme 
Court decided the one I was to win in his favor, 
the one he was to succedd in was decided for me, 
and I also succeeded in the Covell case, the one 
concerning which we disagreed. 

But a more striking illustration of the ina- 
bility of attorneys to foresee the outcome of a 
case, was furnished several years later than the 
Covell case and while Judge Mille was on the 



bench of the circuit court. I was rather sud- 
denly called into a case in the circuit court 
which had come from a justice's court on appeal 
and which I did not try In the court "below. I 
think, but am not certain, tuat I was engaged as 
counsel with the attorney for the defendant. At 
the close of the testimony I drafted a number of 
requests to charge ,some of which the court gave. 
I won the case and the plaintiff's attorney took 
it to the Supreme Court. On looking over the 
assignments of error, I was convinced that one, at 
least, of the requests I had framed and which the 
court had given, was clearly erroneous on account 
of some fact or principle of law which I had 
overlooked in the hurry of the trial. I took 
the record to Judge Mills and stated my views 
and he at once agreed with me tnat in the giving 
of the instruction contained in that request 
there was palpable error. So that the opposing 
attorneys in the case and the Judge who presided 
at the trial all agr -ed tliat in the proceedings 
there was manifest error wiiich would necessitate 
a new trial. I argued the case in the Supreme 
Co&irt for the defendant and touched very lightly 
on the question of error in the instruction I 
have referred to, and dwelt at some length on 
other features of the case which I claimed put 
the plaintiffs in a bad light before the court. 
The supreme Court affirmed the judgment of the 
dircuit court , holding that there was no error on 
the trial and condemning the plaintiffs for 
bringing the case into that court on such insuf- 
ficient grounds! 

In 1870 our firm was also employed in some 
very important cases in western Michigan that 
involved the question of the constitutionality pf 
of certain railroad legislation. In 1867 or 
18G9 the legislature on Michigan enacted a law 
permitting municipalities to raise money by tax- 
ation in aid of railroads. The constitutional- 
ity of this act was called in question and cer- 
tain prominent citizens and large taxpayers in 
Van Buren county formed an association to con- 
test the validity of taxes voted in aid of the 
Kalamaaoo a nd South Haven Railroad by a number 



of the townships in that county. The success of 
our firm in the G.R.& I. R.R.case had given us 
the reputation of being good lasers to employ- 
in a case againat a railway company) and we were 
employed by a co.nmittee representing the associ- 
ation I have mentioned, to bring suits to enjoin 
the collection of the taxes in the townships 
voting the tax in aid of the railroad. I draft- 
ed the necessary o lis of complaint .and as both 
Mr. May and I thought it best that counsel 
should be employed on account of the magnitude 
of the question and the large amounts involved 
in the cases, I went to Detroit and engaged Ash- 
ley Pond as counsel in the cases. This was the 
beginning of my acquaintance with Mr. Pond, an 
acquaintance that spe -dily ripened into fi iend- 
ship between us and which lasted during his 
life. I was associated with him in the cases I 
have mentioned and perhaps one or two others, and 
was later employed against him in a number of 
cases and always esteemed him one of the ablest 
lawyers in Michigan. He seemed to have a high 
regard for me as a lawyer and I was certainly 
much attached to him. He appeared before me on- 
ly once while I was on the bench, and that was to 
argue a motion. Bali serious ill he ath for a 
number or years had then nearly quenched the 
fires of his mind, and xny heart ached for him all 
the tine he was speaking. 

H.F.Severens was the leading counsel for the 
railroad in the tax cases, and while they were 
pending we chanced to exchange views in regard 
to the constituionality of the legislation in 
question in our suits, when we found that in his 
opinion the act was unconstitutional, while I be- 
lieved it to be valid. In short, each was con- 
tending for what he did not himself believe. 
This ,iay seem strange, but it is neither unusual 
nor reprehensible for a lawyer to contend for a 
construction of the law which does notj/accord 
with his own views . ''ome years later I was em- 
ployed in two cases, one in the Kalamazoo county, 
the other in the Calhoun county circuit court, in 
which the question wa3 precisely the same and 
involved the const ruction , or rather the applica- 



tion of a statute. In one case my position was 
diametrically opposed to my contention in the 
other. I argued "both cases and won both of them 
and as the question was never passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan— to my recollection— 
I am still jn doubt as to the proper construc- 
tion of the act. Of course I "believed in the 
soundness of one of my arguments and did not "be- 
lieve in the validity of the other. .But the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan might have disagreed 
with my view, and the court of last resort of an- 
other State, or the Supreme Court cf the United 
States might have "been of the same opinion that 
I was. All of which simply illustrates the 
truth t: at the law is far from being an exact 
science. 

?/hen out tax casee were begun the outlook for 
them was far from promising, as the question at 
issue had "been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and "by the Supreme Court of 
more than twenty of the States of the Union, and 
in ail but one or two instances the decisions 
had upheld the constitutionality of the legisla- 
tion in question. But before our cases could be 
brought to a hearing, the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan decided the Township of Salem case , reported 
in the 20th "Michigan Eeports,a majority of the 
court holding that the act of the legislature 
which we attacked in our bills was unconstitu- 
tional. After that decision the railroad compa- 
ny no longer contested our cases and we succeed- 
ed in them without difficulty. 

But the decision of the majority of the jus- 
tices of the Michigan Supreme Court in no way 
changed my opinion of the quest ion, especially as 
the Supreme Court of the United States in a lat- 
er case severely criticised the decision of the 
Michigan .supreme Court , holding that such decis- 
ion was of no weight or effect as regarded the 
Federal courts of Michigan. And while I was on 
the bench a case came before me involving the 
right of the taxpayers of a municipality to vote 
a tax to aid in the construction of a railway. 
*3 the personnel of the Sup r me Court of Michi- 
gan had wholly changed since the decision of the 



onlem case, I ventured to decide the question ac- 
cording to my own viev B^nd in opposition to the 
views of the majority of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan in 1870. But the Su- 
preme Court reversed my decision and criticised 
me for making it. This critic ism, however .was 
wholly unwarranted and unfair and was indulged 
in only because the justice who wrote it had a 
personal dislike for me because of my having 
been a candidate for the office of Justice of 
the supreme Court in 1895 in opposition to him. 
But I was content to be charged with erring in 
holding the same opinion as the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United states, the justices 
of the court of last resort in nearly every 
State in which the question had been passed upon, 
and the opinion of more than three- fourths of ffi/ 
the members of the bar of Michigan v/ho had given 
the question any considerable consideration. 

In 1870 our firm began to be ret-ined by cli- 
ents who were Ministers of the Gospel connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, in cases in 
which they were litigants. In that year we be- 
gan a suit in Van Buren county in behalf of a 
Methodist minister v/ho v/as a circuit preacher on 
the Climax circuit when I was only seven or 
eight years old, the third ^ minister on that, cir- 
cuit of whom I have any recollection. And from 
1870 as long as I pr xticed law, there was seldom 
a time when I did not number some Methodist min- 
ister among my clients. In some of t.-e cases 
which I tried for that class of clients I was 
successful, in some others that I recall I was 
badly defeated, but I retained thos-; who employed 
me as clients , regardless of the result of their 
cases . 

Between 1867 and the latter half of 1870 our 
firm had five cases decided by the Supreme Court, 
in every one of which, if I remember aright, the 
decision of that court was against us. In none 
of these cases did either member of the firm 
make an argument. Mr, May continued to be averse 
to making legal arguments to that court ,and I 
had not recovered from the feeling of chagrin 
and mortification that I had when my first case 



in the Supreme Court was decided. Still I Bhould 
have disregarded the feeling of repugnance I had 
in regard to appearing before that court and 
should have argued some of the cases that were 
submitted by us on briefs, had there be n nothing 
but my feelings in the way of doing so. But on' 
various accounts ifc seemed to be difficult or 
practieaJviy impossible for me to leave my home, 
or our business in the circuit court, when our 
cases were reached for argument . But in October 
1870, when one of our cases was to be heard in the 
Supreme Court,! went to Lansing to make an argu- 
ment in the case. As we had won the case in the 
circuit court, the attorney for the other side, 
who alleged error, made the first argument. I had 
proceeded with my argument for perhaps fifteen 
minutes, and was making what I thought to be a 
forcible presentation of my views concerning the 
main question in the case, when I saw Mr. Justice 
Campbell, then the Chief Justice , hurriedly turn 
the pages of the printed record , examine one or 
two pages for a short time and then confer with 
the other justices for a moment. He then inter- 
rupted my argument , saying that the court did not 
care to hear any further argument in behalf of 
my client, as they were agreed that there was no 
error in the proceedings in the circuit court 
and that the judgment should be affirmed. And 
thus it happened that in the first case that I 
argued in the Supreme Court the case was summa- 
rily decided against me, in the second case the 
decision was in my favor and made in much the 
same way. I did not so strongly condemn the 
methods of the court in the latter case as I did 
in the former, as the manner of the justices was 
very different in the two cases; but I did not 
wholly approve of that method of hearing and de- 
ciding cases even when I could find no fault 
with the decision. 

Tie financial returns for my labor in 1870 
were considerably greater than they were in the 
preceding year and my income was correspondingly 
increased, being not far from five hundred dol- 
lars more than in 1869. And as I won sixteen of 
the twenty-two cases that I tried in justice's 



? year, and ^ as our firm was reasonably 
successful in ; ur circuit court cases, there was 
little apparent occasion for dissatisfaction as 
far as business was concerned. 

But in at least one of the cases in which I was 
unsuccessful, my defeat came about under circum- 
stances that were exceedingly mortifying to me. 
I began a suit in justice's court for a client 
and as the basis for the issuing of process I 
filed an affidavit which I copied from a form in 
a standard legal work. I did not then know— as 
I learned m that case— that the writings of e- 
ven the best legal authorities cannot always be 
relied upon as being correct. I on the case in 
the lower court, but the attorney for the defend- 
ant, Arthur Brown, removed the case to the circuit 
JJ urt J^ ap ?f al » and the e *rcuit Judge held that 
the affidavit on which the suit was based ,was 
insufficient. This decision, I can see now .was 
manifestly right, but it left me in the humilia- 
ting position of having "drawn the papers wrong" 
always a serious accusation against a lawyer in 
the estimation of the populace. And whenever 
Arthur Brown had the good fortune to win a case 
in which lie was opposed to me, he always took 
pains to make the most of it. 

As 1870 was an electoral year, in which Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and State and County of- 
ficers were chosen, I would naturally have been 
engaged in political work to some extent, even if 
I had not been a candidate for any office. In 
that year J. C. Burrows attempted to obtain the 
nomination for Representative in Congress ,but 
was badly defeated at the Kala^iazoo township re- 
publican caucus, the delegates chosen to the 
county convention being favorable to the renom- 
ination of Ha. L.St ought on. This put an end to 
Mr . Burrows' candidacy , his name was withdrawn 
from consideration in the county convention and 
St ought on delegates elegted to the District Con- 
vention. In the contest between Stoughton and 
Burrows I was active in behalf of the former. 

It was in regard to my candidacy for the of- 
fice of Prosecuting Attorney , that 1870 was al* 
ways regarded by me as a most unfortunate year; 
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not in my defeat , which was a matter of no se- 
rious importance, hut on account of the unworthy 
part I played in respect to my political ambi- 
tions. Soon after J. C .Burrows was re-elected to 
the office of Prosecuting Attorney in 1868 it 
became known that he contemplated resigning the 
office and early in 1869 he signified to the 
Circuit Judge his intention to resign and I 
think, placed his resignation in the hands'of 
that official. Mr. May was desirous that I 
should have the office and secured the signa- 
tures of a number of prominent citiaens of the 
county to a petition asking for my appointment. 
This petition was shown to Judge Lit tie John .who , 
tnough making no promises , signified his inten- 
tion to appoint me. But when this came to the 
ears of Mr. Burrows he withdrew his resignation, 
in order to prevent my appointment , and there the 
matter stood until Judge Little John had been 
succeeded by Judge Brown when Burrows again pre- 
sented his resignation. Of course my appoint- 
ment was out of the question and the office was 
given to Charles ¥. Thompson, who had been a mem- 
oer of the convention by which Brown was nomina- 
ted, Thompson in this acting in direct opposition 
to the wishes of the bar. 

When the c aapaign for the nomination and elec- 
tion of county officers in 1870 was approaching, 
the question arose between Mr. May and myself 
whether I should be a candidate against Thompson 
for the nomination for Prosecuting Attorney. We 
agreed that it would not be wise for me to enter 
the field as, by political usage, the incumbent 
would be entitled to a renomination for a second 
term. Mr. May then suggested that we have an 
understanding with Mr. Thompson to that effect, 
and to that I assented. Mr. Thompson was then 
called into our office and an understanding was 
then and there entered into that I should not be 
a candidate for the office before the coming 
county convention. 

But the people of the county were greatly dis- 
satisfied with the appointment of Mr. Thompson. 
He was not regarded as being a very good lawyer, 
and while not inefficient was not strong in the 



presentation of his side of a case to a court or 
jury; and it was generally thought that the ap- 
pointment ought not to have gone to him as long 
as it was understood that I was willing to take 
the office if tendered to me. 

And it so happened that Thompson was unfortun- 
ate in the first criminal case which he tried in 
the circuit court as Prosecuting Attorney. The 
respondent in that case was brought into court 
to he placed on trial for forgery. As he had no 
money and no friends , Judge Brown assigned me to 
act as his attorney. I had no time to confer 
with my client and learned the facts from the o- 
pening statement by the prosecuting attorney af- 
ter the jury had been sworn. The respondent was 
a section hand on a railway. The section fore- 
man had made an agreement with the proprietress 
of the house at which the section hands boarded, 
that none of them should be paid on pay-day ex- 
cepjr upon pres .ntation of a ststement from this 
boarding-house keeper that the board of the sec- 
tion hand had been paid. The respondent forged 
ouch a statement and received his pay, when in 
fact his board had not been paid. Respondent 
was arrested for the forgery and to all I uman 
appearance his conviction was certain. But in 
the progress of the testimony for the People it 
flashed upon me that there was a possible chance 
to secure respondent's acquittal. So, while mak- 
ing a pretence of contesting the claimed facta 
of the case, I quietly asked both the section 
foreman and the boarding-house keeper, on cross- 
ex uai nation, v/het her respondent was present when 
the arrangement was made between them respecting 
the pay of the hands ,or assented to it at any 
time or in any way, and both replied in the nega- 
tive. That sufficed for my purposes and when 
the prosecutor closed his. testimony/I offered 
none for the respondent , but called the attention 
of the court to the fadt that under the law and 
the undisputed facts in the case the respondent 
could not be convicted. I argued the matter at 
some length, quoting Blackstone's definition of 
forgery ( which, thanks to ay early legal study, I 
had at my tongue's end) "Forgery is the fraudu- 
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lent making or alteration of a writing to the 
prejudice of another man's right, «and then argu- 
ed that the act of the respondent lacked one of 
the essential elements of the crime charged 
namely, that it did not prejudice any one's legal 
right, j. hat the boarding-house keeper had no 
right to any part of respondent's wages without 
his_ consent and that the railroad company had no 
right to witlihold any part of them without his 
assent, and that the false paper presented by him 
was merely a means of obtaining what was his own 
and to which he had an unquestionable right. Of 
course I had had no time to find any authority 
on the quest ion, but my reasoning was unansv/ered 
and unanswerable , and Judge Brown, with manifest 
and expressed dissatisfaction, had to accede to 
my contention and the respondent was discharged. 

The Attorney General ,Dwight May, sat in the 
court room during the latter part of the trial 
and assisted the public prosecutor as much as he 
could without taking part in the prosecution. 
At the close of the trial he fiercely assailed 
the position I took for the defense and asked me 
if the outcome of the trial was H a Methodist 
scheme" between the Judge and my self (as Judge 
Brown was a prominent Methodist) and received 
from me the good-natured suggestion that he re- 
pair to his office and read his law-books and he 
would be wiser. A day or two afterwards he met 
me and said that I was right in my contention in 
the ca8e;that he had examined the question and 
found tliat my position was abundantly sustained 
by. authority. 

Naturally my success in the case tended to en- 
hance my reputation as a lawyer, but while Mr. 
Thompson could not justly be blamed for the re- 
sult, he was severely criticized on account of / 
it. As the matter was generally considered, a 
man who was manifestly guilty of a serious crime 
was allowed to go unpunished because I was a 
better and a "sharper* lawyer than the public 
prosecutor ^sharper", in common parlance, meaning 
brighter and keener. And this was only added 
proof that I and not Thompson should have been 
appointed to the office. This dissatisfaction 



rapidly increased and in a short time many re- 
publicans and some democrats began to importune 
me to become a candidate for the office at the 
election to be held in November of that year. 
But I declined to consider these requests , feel- 
ing that my word had been pledged to Mr. Thomp- 
son and that I could not honorably break it. 
Those who had urged me to become a. candidate 
then appealed to Mr. May to induce me to stand 
for the office. At first he was disposed to 
think that I was right in refusing to be a can- 
didate, but after a time he ?/as approached by a 
member of the legislature who was a prominent 
republican leader in a considerable part of the 
county, who strongly insisted that I should be- 
come a candidate, stating to Bfcr, May that if I 
refused the nomination it would not go to Mr. 
Thompson but to Robert F. Hill, who was an avowed 
candidate for the nomination. I will say,im 
passing, and as an illustration of the little de- 
pendence that can be placed on most politicians, 
that the legislator referred to made no effort 
to bring a single delegate to the convention for 
me, and that all the delegates from his township 
voted for Thompson. 

But Mr. May became alarmed by the statement of 
the legislator and politician I have referred to 
and insisted that I must accept the nomination 
which it then seemed could be had without asking 
for it. I was exceedingly reluctant to do so, 
but my refusal would have resulted in a serious 
disagreement between my partner and myself as 
Mr. May veiy much wished me to have the office 
on account of the added strength and prestige it 
would give the firm, and he was unwilling that I 
should be kept out of the office for four years, 
as would be the case if Mr. &i±l or any one ex- 
cept Mr. Thompson should receive the nomination. 
I have blamed myself ever since that time that I 
did not have sufficient stamina to adhere to my 
resolution not to be a candidate. But my dread 
of a break with Mr. May and of the loss of the 
advantages of my partnership with him, led me to 
cease my opposition to being a candidate and to 
allow matters to take their course. After a 



time I even put forth some efforts to secure the 
nomination. 

But as scon ae it "became known that I was a 
candidate for the nominal ion, the republican pol- 
iticians of the Burrows faction became interest- 
ed. Judge Brown openly espoused Thompson's 
cause in order to justify his appointment , and 
the political friends of J. C .Burrows became ac- 
tive in Thompson's behalf, as it was fores eon 
that in 1872 there would be a contest between 
May and Burrows for congressional honors, and it 
was not thought best by them to allow the former 
the advantage of having his partner in the of- 
fie- of Prosecuting Attorney. Arthur Brown had, 
up i?o this time, always beon friendly to Charles 
S.M^y and to me. But he had been a candidate 
for the nomination for Prosecuting Attorney in 
18G6 and for the appointment in 1369 . a nd at ill 
was very anxious to obtain the office/ He 
therefore became greatly incensed at both Mr. 
May and me when I became a candidate. He became 
himself ostensioly a candidate , but this movement 
' was really in Thompson's interest and for the 
. purpose of securing as inany delegates for Brown 
as possible and then throwing tbemr votes to 
Thompson at the proper time. 

The result of the Kalamazoo township republi- 
can caucus settled nothing as between the rival 
candidates for Prosecuting Attorney, as the dele- 
gates to the county contention were chosen sole- 
ly in respect to the office of Sheriff. My 
friends and I were satisfied with the men chosen 
and I ought to have received the vote of every 
one of them; but ever after the convention I was 
satisfied that nearly half of their votes were 
■rjiven to Thompson. In the convention the result 
of the first ballot was 33 votes for Thompson, 29 
for me, 13 for Brown and 4 for Hill. On the sec- 
ond ballot Thompson received 3o votes, I received 
33, and Brown 9, and on the final ballot Thompson 
received 6 of the votes that had bean given to 
Brown, giving Thompson 41 votes and the nomina- 
tionjwhile of the votes that had been given to 
Brown I received but 3, making the total for me 
36. Immediately after the result of the final 
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ballot had been declared I was re-nominated for 
the office of Circuit Court Co'imiasioner bv ac- 
clamation* * 
I have no record of the votes cast ia the 
?S^ ty ° f 5 ;Alam a^ 0 ° at the general election in 
1370. in the township of Kalamazoo my majority 
over my denocratic competitor was 265. The to- 
tal vote given A$ in the township for the repub- 
lican candidate for Governor ,ms 397.1 received 
905. 1 

I took no part in the political campaign of 
1370 and made no speeches. Nor do I remember 
making any speeches of any sort on any occasion 
during that year. But at out regimental re-un- 
ion in 1 evember,1870,it would appear--from a 

published account which I have of that event 

tnat I responded to the toast ,«0ur Fifth Annual 
Re-union," but I have no recollection of the 
fact. I do remember the re-union and the part I 
took in the selection of officers for the follow- 
ing year, which I will state with exceeding brev- 
ity, as the subject naturally belongs with my ar- 
my experience. During ruy service in the army my 
relations with Col. Cutcheon had beon quite un- 
friendly, as were the relations of m.aiy of the 
officers and most of the enlisted menbf the reg- 
iment with him. On that account he had never 
been invited to deliver the address at any of 
our re-unions or to take a part of any promi- 
nence in the affairs of the regimental assodia- 
tion. But at the 1870 re-union I moved the ap- 
pointment of the usual committee to nominate of- 
ficers of the association for the ensuing year,^ 
and was named as chairman of the committee and 
proposed to the committee thai Col. Cutcheon be 
appointed to deliver the address at the next re- 
union. This proposal was at first strongly op- 
posed by the rest of the committee , but after 
some discussion they were led to adopt my views 
and the name of Col. Cutcheon was reported by 
the commir-tee as Orator at the next ro-union. 
This was a surprise to the members of the regi- 
ment, and some dissatisfaction was felt, but the 
report of the committee was adopted without dis- 
cussion. Col. Cutcheon was at that time in Kal- 



amaaoo, engaged in the trial of a case from Man- 
istee county. After my return from the re-union 
he learned from others of the action of the reg- 
iment and of my part in it and at once called on 
me to inquire into the matter further as he was 
much surprised, not only at what had been done 
but on account of my action in the matter. This 
led to a full and frank talk between us and a 
complete reconciliation, and thereafter as long 
as he lived we were cordial friends. 

I continued my reading of legal text-hooks in 
1870, and in general reading I read, or studied, 
the whole of Shakespeare 1 s works. In church 
work I was active as an official member ,Superin- i; 
tendent of the Sunday School and President ofw. 
the Young Peopled Home Mission Society. It was 
at a meeting of that Society, held January 8,1870 
that I read a paper on "Spiritual Culture* which 
I think, is preserved somewhere among my writ- 
ings. 

The more noted lecturers who were heard by me 
in 1870 were Olive Logan, Anna Dickinson, Fred . 
Douglass, Charles Sumner and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton* Of actors, I saw Edwin Forrest in "Richlieu. 
In my opinion Forrest was in no way inferior to 
Edwin Booth as a tragedian, judging from the lit- 
tle that I saw of the work of each. In their 
acting the two seemed to me to be essentially 
different. Forrest was like a cataract, a thun- 
der-storm, a tornado; Booth like a gently- flowing 
stream, a summer shower, "the sweet south wind." 
In Richlieu, in the scene in which the cardinal 
withstands and defies the minions of the king, 
the audience fairly turned pale and cringed in 
their seats in apprehension lest "the curse of 
Rome" might fall upon them. There is nothing in 
Hamlet — in which I later heard Booth— that ad- 
mits of anything like the acting of Forrest in 
Richlieu. In Hamlet , Booth did not merely "hold 
the mirroijt up to nature" and show its reflec- 
tion, he presented nature itself. 

I also heard Clara Lotiise Kellogg in concert, 
in which she gave liberal portions from operas 
in which she was a star , including a large por- 
tion of the part of Marguerite from Faust. 



In the latter part of 1870 I took part in the 4 
Zlt^t^™ J' 'The Union Spy,- a wa^ dram** * 
?fl!Sj£ looal talent ,a B8 J ated by a non-resident 
director who staged the performances and took 
the greater part of the profits. The part which 
I took was that of Gen. Rawlins .Adjutant- General 
on the staff of Gen. Grant .which' called for only 
a fine uniform a nd a very 'little easy acting I 
hayingthe center of the stage for not more than 
five minutes in one scene. 

I have reserved to the last the mention of the 
most sad event of the year, the death of our 

?£. it i Pr ^\? nd d l ed on the e± Shth of August. 
The year eighteen hundred and seventy-one was 
marked by the happening of a number of important 
events in my life .perhaps more important than 
have occurred in any other year of my life. for 
the reason that I had then reached a Bt age in my 
profession and in my political career when a de- 
cided step forward would give that assurance of 
succeeding which would bring sucoesejwhile to 
stand still or retrograde would, very likely .mean 
obscurity. I was then,as I have always be,n!to 
a certain extent, of a shrinking, retiring, self- 
distruatful nature, and needed all the help that 
fortunate events could give me :.n order to en- 
courage me to strive for success in ay profes- 
sion and in politic* J while a number of serious 
mishaps might have sent me to a place near the 
rear in the ranks of those who desired profes- 
sional success or political honors. 

From a business point of view 1871 was very 
much like 1870. I had not quite bo many cases 
m justice's court, for the evident reason tliat 
my time was more fully occupied with more im- 
portant matters. Indeed, I think that f om 1870 
ray justice's court practice declined somewhat 
rapidly until I practically ceased altogether to 
attend to cases in that court. In the circuit 
court .however, we began a considerable number of 
cases in excess of those . commenced in 1870. The 
cash receipts of the firm in 1871 were only a- 
bout one hundred dollars more than in 1870, but 
the business done a tounted to over five hundred 



dollars more than in 1870. And my personal in- 
come in 1871 was a little more than eighteen 
hundred dollars as against leas than fifteen 
hundred dollars in 1870, 

Probably the most important case in which the 
firm was engaged in 1871 was that known as »the 
Patterson Will Gasejthe contest being over the 
validity of the will of one Thomas Patterson, a 
large amount of property being involved in the 
case. The attorneys originally employed by the 
parties were of very moderate ability, but when 
the case was taken to the circuit court on ap- 
peal from the order of the Probate Court admit- 
ting the will to pr o bate,. fir . Severens was em- 
ployed for the proponents. On the first trial 
in the circuit court the case was not very ably 
defended and a verdict was rendered for the pro- 
nent upholding the validity of the will. The 
case was taken to the Supreme Court and the /j/dj^ 
.judgment reversedand the case remanded for a new 
trial. My impression is that Edwards and Sher- 
wood were engaged for the contestant before the 
case was taken to the Supreme Court. But we 
were not employed in the case until after it had 
been remanded to the circuit court for a new 
trial. Jr. Highes was employed for the propo- 
nent at about the same time that tur firm was 
engaged for the contestant. So that on the sec- 
ond trial William Fletcher (the attorney origin- 
ally employed) acted as attorney , with H.F. Sever- 
ens and D. Darwin Hughes as counsel for the pro- 
ponent , Nancy McGinnia,a sister of the testator, 
while Edwards and Sherwood were the attorneys, 
with Mr* May and myself of counsel for the con- 
testant, Mrs. Kempsey, another sister of deceased, 
Thomas W. Havens, the attorney at first engaged 
for the contestant , having dropped out of the 
case. The case v/as one in which great interest 
was manifested by the people residing in the 
western pa; t of Kalamazoo county and the court 
room was thronged with spectators during the 
whole of the trial which took place early in the 
year and occupied many days. The part assigned 
to me was to argue to the court all the legal 
questions arising in the case — chiefly those re- 
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lating to questions of the admissibility of evi- 
dence offered in the case— and to draf t.present 
to the court and argue the requests to charge 
the jury. This part of the v/ork of the trial 
was almost invariably taken by me in all the 
cases in which I took part in the trial. And in 
this particular case the part assigned me 
brought me into prominence at everv stage of the 
trial and enabled me to discuss questions call- 
ing for no small amount of legal learning— the 
questions of mental capacity to make a will (in- 
volving a great deal of what is known in the law 
as medical jurisprudence) and also the question 
of undue influence, both these questions being 
involved in the case. Arguments of that nature 
— if well made— could hardly fail to impress the 
spectators and the jury as well as the court, and 
I had, both at the tine and afterwards , reason to 
think that I gained much in the estimation of 
the public as v/ell as of the bar by the way in 
which I conducted my part of the trial. The 
verdict of the jury was for the contestant— a- 
gainst the validity of the will. The case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court and argued by Mr. 
Severene and Mr. Hughes for the proponent , and by 
Mr . Sherwood and myself for the contestant. The 
Supreme Court decided the case in our favor, af- 
firming the judgment , which was an endorsement of 
my views concerning the law of the case, for 
which I had successfully contended in the lower 
court. But the argument of the case in the Su- 
preme Court did not take place until after 1871, 
as I argued no cases in the Supreme Court that 
year. 

The Kalamazoo Telegraph had this to s ,y of the 
Conclusion of the trial: 

"The trial of the Patterson will case was con- 
cluded yesterday. The case was probably the 
most important civil cause ever tried in this 
county, not only on account of the large amount 
of property involved, but also on account of the 
character of the testimony, the close and able 
manner in which it was tried, and the great pub- 
lic interest which it excited. The facts in the 
case were briefly these: Patterson, the testa- 



tor, died in Bee ember ,18 6 5, of pi euro-pneumonia, 
after an illness of only a few days, the will be- 
ing made the day before his death. The main 
question was as to his mental soundness when the 
\vill was made. The legatees and executor named 
in the Will, the conveyancer who drafted it and 
the family physician who attended Patterson, six- 
teen witnesses in all, testified that he was ap- 
parently of sound mind when the will v/as made.. 
On the other hand a large number of physicians 
testified that from the symptoms observed by the 
family physician, the progress of the disease was 
tiuch at the time the will was made, that Patter- 
son could not have been of sound mind. fl he 
counsel engaged in the trial were as heretofore 
stated.'for the will/"m. Fletcher , Esq. attorney, 
and D.Darwin Hughes and H.F.S verens of eounsel; 
and against the will,Bdwards & She rwood, attor- 
neys, and Charles S.May and Geo .M. Buck, of coun- 
sel. The argument occupied the entire day on 
Wednesday , the closing argument for the will be- 
ing made by Hon. D.D.Hughes, and against the will 
by Hon. C.S.May. The jury, after being out near- 
ly nine hours , returned a verdict against the 
will . * 

My defeat for the nomination for Prosecuting 
Attorney in 1870 did not diminish either my in- 
terest in politics or my political activities. 
In February, 1871, hearing that Col. Claudius B. 
Grant, of Ann Arbor, would be a candidate for the 
nomination for the office of Regent of the Mich- 
igan University , I attended the Kalamazoo town- 
ship republican caucus and v/as the first of the 
five delegates chosen to represent the township 
in the county convention. In the convention I 
was made chairman of the only committee appoint- 
ed — the committee on credentials. As the rela- 
tions between Col. Grant 'and myself at the close 
of the war v/ere even more friendly than uy rela- 
tions with Col. Cutcheon were unfriendly, I in- 
troduced in the convention the following resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved, that we concede the justice of the 
claim that one of the regents of our State Uni- 
versity should be a resident of Ann Arbor, and 
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recognize the ability and fitness of Col. C.B. 
Grant for that position and instruct the dele- 
gates from this county to use all proper means 
to secure his nomination." 

No one in the convention except myself knew 
anything of Col. Grant and very few, if any, had 
ever heard of him; but the fact that I introduced 
the resolution was, to the delegates, a sufficient 
guarantee that it v;a3 ail right, and it was adop- 
ted without question and without a dissenting 
voice. I could have been chosen a d -legate to 
the State Convention had I so wished, but I did 
not. The action of the Kalamazoo county conven- 
tion was noted in the newspapers throughout the 
State, and tended to create a public sentiment 
for Col. Grant for the office named. He was 
nominated by the State convention and elected, 
was afterwards for aanty years Circuit Judge in 
the Upper Peninsula, and later one of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of Michigan. And he 
has never seamed to forgetjthe service I rendered 
him at bhe beginning of his political career. 

Bat the chief political event, to me, in 1871, 
was the one which gives this chapter its title. 
Charles A. Thompson died early in June, 1871. 
Judge Brown was quite reluctant to appoint me to 
the of fice , because of my being a partner and a 
political friend of Charles S. May, while Judge 
Brown was a strong friend of J.C .Burrows ,and 
Burrows was much opposed to my appointment. Ar- 
thur Brown, R.F.Hill, and one or two others were / 
candidates for the place and put forth all reas- 
onable ef f crte to obtain it . Arthur Brown was 
an open f iend of J ,C .Burrows, but Judge Brown 
hesitated to give the position to Arthur Brown — 
not because he was lacking in ability, but be- 
cause he was generally regarded as wanting in 
moral principle. I put forth no personal effort 
to secure the office and Mr. May was not in a 
position to ask Judge Brown to anoint me, or to 
do anything in ay behalf. But while Judge Brown 
was hesitating over the matter, the demand of 
leading republicans and others throughout the 
county for my appointment became insistent and 
finally .without my suggestion or knowledge , one 



of the ftapervisors who was a good friend of mine 
prepared a petition asking ay appointment and 
obtained the signature of every member of the 
Board, without regard to party. Judge Brown 
was anxious to be on good terms with the Street** 
visors,and when the petition was pres nted to 
him he said,"T] ,,t settles it," and sent for me 
and announced his intention of giving me the ap- 
pointment. He asked of me no promises but inti- 
mated to me that he hoped that I would not be 
too active in the contest that w&a coming off 
in the following ye r. I was appointed June 17, 
1871, and took the oath of office the same day. 
By law I was entitled to the salary of the of- 
fice for the remaining part cf the .ucnth after 
Capt. Thompsons death, l.ut I voluntarily gave 
his widow an order on the County Treasurer for 
the entire amount cf the salary for the month of 
June, which seemed to create a good impression a- 
mcng the county officials and Capt. Thompson's 
friends. 

Of say appointment , the Kalamazoo Telegraph said 
editorially: 

"The death of Captain Thompson a second time 
imposed upon Judge Brown the duty of appointing 
a Prose cut lag Attorney as provided by law when 
that office becomes vacant by death or other- 
wise. He has filled the vacancy by appointing 
to that office George 11. Such, Esq. one of the 
most promising of the younger practitioners at 
the bar. Mr. Buck is well qualified for the po- 
sit ion, having already attained a high and honor- 
able position in the profession, and will bring 
to the discharge of the duties of the office 
rare faithfulness and sterling ability." 

The Schoolcraft Dispatch made this comment: 

"George M. Buck, "Esq. lias be en appointed Prose- 
cuting Attorney in the place made vacant by the 
death of the lamented Chas. A. Thompson. The 
appointment was just, as Mr. B. is a gentleman of 
talent and integrity and will fill the place 
with ability and the approval cf all." 

The Betroit Tribune made the following mention 
of the fact: 

"Geo .M. Buck has been appointed Prosecuting At- 
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torney for the unexpired term made vacant by the 
death of Chas . A. Thompson. Mr. Buck is well 
qualified for the place. His appointment meets 
-. it to general approval* .Judge Brown made the ap- 
pointment on the recommendation of the Supervi- 
sors." 

^y administration of the of rice, which I held 
for a little more than three and a half years, 
was not marked by any "brilliant success, nor was 
it noted for any serious failure. In looking 
back upon it now, I can sec? that the office might 
have been .and ought to have been better adminis- 
tered; but in most regards my work was at least 
fairly good. In one respect at least I did not 
do as well as I might have done — I was inclined 
to be over-zealous and over-a-tive in the prose- 
cution of persons accused of crime. In several 
cases I authorized the institution of criminal 
proceedings -/hen it would have been better if it 
had not been done. But I was probably led to 
take the course I did in some of these cases by 
the fact that the sheriff of Kalamazoo county at 
that time was very friendly to iae(and continued 
to be so as long as he lived) and was anxious for 
all the criminal business that could be done le- 
gitimately ,a>'d always seemed to feel aggrieved 
and injured when any one wished to make a crimi- 
nal complaint and it was not permitted. 

I cannot remember v.'hen it was that I began to 
receive one third instead of one fourth of the 
net receipts of tne business of hhe firm, but it 
must have been as early as 1870. The assumption 
of the duties of the office of Prosecuting At- 
torney by me made it necessary that there should 
be some modification of the terms of the finan- 
cial arrangement between Mr. May and myself, as 
much of my time would be taken up with looking 
after the interests of the People, and the firm 
would be debarred from undertaking the d fence 
in criminal cases. I proposed to Mr„May that, to 
n ike up for these losses, I should pay half the 
salary I received into the treasury of the firm, 
the same as if it had been received for business 
done by the firm, and to that arrangement he 
readily consented. The salary of tne office at 



that time was only one thousand dollars per an- 
num. 

And this atatement of the re- adjustment of the 
financial agreement bet we n Mr. May and ayself 
xeada me to mention fch.it during the time that Mr 
May and I ware in partnership I kept the books 
of the firm, received the /noney paid for our ser- 
vicea, deposited it in the bank tc the credit of 
the firm and at the end of the month f ;ave to Mr. 
May, in cash,hi3 share of the proceeds of the 
business of the firm during the month. 

At the time of his d.afch, Charles a. Thompson 
was molding the office of United states Commis- 
sioner for the •■estern JUstrict of Michigan. Not 
long after Mr. Thompson's death the United Stat- 
es Marshal for the district mentioned , James Hen- 
ry, of Kalamazoo , saw me and asked if I culd take 
the ox f ice of United states Commissioner. I re- 
plied that I would. Mr. Henry Said that, he was 
Soing to Grand Bapids in a few days and would 
speak to the Judge— Hon. .olomon L. *7iohey,of 
Grand Rapids — about it. I was appoint sd a? out 
the tliird hay of July ,1871, and 3oon afterwards / 
took the oath of office, 80 that during the re- 
mainder of the year 1371 I was holding three of- 
fices—Prosecuting Attorney of Kalamazoo county, 
Circuit lourt Commissioner of Kalamazoo county 
and United States Commissioner for the Western* 
Diatriat of Michigan. The second na^ied office I 
resigned at a^out the close of 1871 or early in 
1872; the last named I continued to hold until 
after my election as Judge of Probate. 

The Kalamazoo Telegraph had this to say of my 
appointment as United states Commis ioner: 

a Ve are pleased to learn that 0-eo .M. Buck, Esq. , 
lately appointed Prosecuting Attorney by Judge 
Brown, has been appointed one of the U. 3. Commis- 
sioners for the Western District of Michigan. 
Tiie appointment • * * * •* is a good one, 
and we have no doubt will give general satisfac- 
tion." 

In matters apart fr©» fche law and politics, I 
was as ousily engaged as ever in 1871. I con- 
tinued my course of general reading and Btudy, 
and heard lectures by Wendell Phillips, John B. 
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Gough,Anna E. Dickinson, General Kilpatrick and 
Carl Schurz. In soldier matters, the Grand Army 
of the Republic having ceased its activities 
throughout Michigan, I assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the "Kalamazoo Soldiers' Memorial Asso- 
ciation," an organization designed to provide 
for the proper observance of Memorial Dey , a nd 
was elected its secretary in May, 1871. In reli- 
gious matters I was chosen President of the Kal- 
amazoo District Sunday School Institute of the 
Methodist Church at a meeting at which I was not 
present, but was present at and presided over a 
meeting of the Institute at Three Rivers in De- 
cember, 1871, was re-elected President and made an 
address at the children's meeting. An account 
of this meeting may be found on pages 40 and 41 
of "Persomal Mention," Vol. 1$ 

I was also re-elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kalamazoo 8ounty Sunday 
School Association. 

In October, 1871, we purchased a house and lot 
on the south side of Vine street in Kalamazoo, as 
has been mentioned, but we did not take posses- 
sion until in April, 1872. 

The year eighteen hundred and seventy- two was 
in many respects a different year from 1871, so 
far as my work and welfare were concerned. Mr. 
May paid very little attention to business at 
any time during the year, owing to the fact that 
in the first half of the year his time w^s al- 
most wholly occupied in attending to his politi- 
cal interests , and his defeat and a severe ill- 
ness which followed so affected him that he 
seemed to have little heart or care for anything 
or any energy to bestow on the work of the of- 
fice or in court . And this neglect of and in- 
difference to business , naturally caused suitors 
to engage other attorneys to transact their bus- 
iness , resulting in a great falling off of the 
business of the firm from what it load been in 
1871. 

In 1872(1 gather from a record kept by me)I 
tried only thirteen caseB in justice's court, and 
in nearly or quite every case the client engaged 
the firm on my account , being wholly indifferent 
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as to the senior member of the firm. Of the 
thirteen cases I won seven and lost four and in 
two the jury disagreed and the differences be- 
tween the parties were settled on terms satis- 
factory to my client. In only two of the thir- 
teen cases was there anything especially note-- 
worthy. In one case the suit was brought by 
Brown & Thomas of Battle Cree]c,for their client, 
before a justice at Climax. I was engaged by 
the defendant. Brown was a good lawyer , but , in 
my judgment, not the equal of his partner , Charles 
E.T&omas , whose mother was my father's second 
wife. I did not call for a jury in the case, as 
I knew the justice to be both intelligent and 
conscientious, Thomas tried the case for the 
plaintiff and tried it well; but the right of the 
case was so manifestly with my client that the 
justice gave judgment for the defendant. It was 
quite late in the evening when the case was con- 
cluded, and Thomas urged me to go home by way of 
Battle Creek, of fering to pass me over the rail- 
road to Battle Creek, as he was one of the attor- 
neys for the road. But I could gain a little 
time by going to Galesburg and taking a train 
there, so — if I remember aright — I walked from 
Climax to Galesburg, a distance of about seven 
miles. A few we :ks later Brown & Thomas brought 
another suit before another justice near Climax, 
this suit being by the owner of a farm against 
his tenant, to recover possession of the farm, the 
case being almost identical with the Covell case 
which I had tried before the same justice nearly 
two years before. But this time ny position was 
changed, as I was employed by the defendant. In 
this suit Brown appeared to try the case for the 
complainant and before the trial began he took 
occasion to say to me , "I shouldn't have let 
Charley try that case in which you beat him the 
other day. I ought to have tried it myself. I 
never am beat when I try a case in the country." 
I made no reply to this, but called for a jury in 
the case and was pleased to note that the list 
contained the names of a number of my friends 
and former schoolmates. I knew that it would be 
a hard case to defend before a jury of farmers 
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who knew good farming when they saw it or heard 
it described, as there waB much reason to claim — 
as the complainant did — that my client had not 
farmed the land "in a good and ha band- like man- 
ner as his contract and the law required. But 
from the beginning of the trial I played "the 
poor tenant" against "the grasping landlord" and 
in my argument to the jury I pictured the "white- 
haireft old man" — my client — toiling all day un- 
der a burning sun and faithfully rendering to 
the landlord his full sliare of the crops, (on 
that point there was no controversy) and I then 
drew another picture of the same "white-haired 
old man" homeless and shelterless , (should the 
verdict be against him) wandering a tout in the 
cold and snow of the approaching winter. The 
jury rendered a verdict for the defendant. Brown 
was disgusted and angry at being thus beaten, af- 
ter all his boasting, in a much more promising 
case than the one in which his partner had been 
defeated only a short time before. 

The trial of the case lasted until after mid- 
night, and at its conclusion I again walked to 
Galesburg,in the midst of a driving snow-storm, 
in order to be at my work on the following morn- 
ing. 

Prom what I have written of Mr. May's neglect 
of the business of the firm in 1872, it is not 
hard to understand wliy the number of our cases 
in the circuit court fell off from fifty in 1871 
to thirty- six in 1872. And the falling off in 
receipts was correspondingly great, being between 
eleven hundred dollars and twelve hundred dol- 
lars difference in the receipts of the two 
years. I tried roany cases in the circuit court 
in 1872, but a large proportion of them were 
criminal cases. If I remember correctly Mr. May 
assisted in the trial of not more than two or 
three civil cases in that year. 

In politics 1872 was a busy and eventful year 
for me. The long-expected contest between Mr. 
May and J. C. Burrows for congressional honors 
took place and resulted in a victory for the 
latter. I shall not consume the time and take 
the space necessary to tell in detail how it 
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happened. It will be enough to say that it was 
not by the fr§e, unprejudiced will of the voters, 
but by political combinations and the use of a 
large amount of money in the purchase of votes. 
In managing Mr. Burrows campaign, Arthur Brown 
was exceedingly active, and after Burrows' elec- 
tion Brown wished to be rewarded by being given 
the office of United States District Attorney, 
as my election to the office of Prosecuting At- 
torney had destroyed all his hopes in that di- 
rection. But although Mr. Burrows endeavored to 
secure for Brown the office he desired ,neither 
the senators from Michigan nor the Department of 
Justice at Washington, could be persuaded to fa- 
vor Brown's appointment. He was a United States 
Senator from Utah for a very short time, because 
neither his principles nor his practices were 
out of harmony with those of the Mormon church. 
But in Michigan he could never have been elected 
or appointed to any official position. 

Mr. May took his defeat so ouch to heart that 
he became seriously ill and for a time his life 
was despaired of , but he measurably recovered af- 
ter a few weeks. His subsequent political chan- 
ges, ambitions and disappointments have, I think, 
been briefly recounted in an earlier part of 
this narrative* 

When Mr. May abandoned the Republican party 
and joined the Greeley movement , many expected 
that I would accompany him; but I did nothing of 
the kind. I was dissatisfied with the adminis- 
tration, and knew that there was a great deal of 
corruption in high places for which the party 
was responsible, but I believed that whatever e- 
vils existed in the Republican party could be 
better corrected within the party tban without 
it. And I have ever since acted on that princi- 
ple. 

By political usage I was entitled to be renom- 
inated for the office of Prosecuting Attorney in 
1872, and as I had performed the duties of the 
office with at least fair ability and faithful- 
ness the renomination should have been given to 
me v/ithout question or opposition. And this was 
the sentiment of the great mass of the republi- 
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£dson,who had been an active supporter of Bur- 
rows as against May , conceived the idea that he 
would like the office of Prosecuting Attorney, 
and went up and down through the county .asking 
for support for the office, claiming that a s I 
had supported May while he had worked for Bur- 
rows } he should be given the office as a reward 
for his services in behalf of the successful 
candidate, and also claiming that I was a sup- 
porter of Greeley (which was false) and in proof 
of that assertion stated that I had attended the 
Democratic National Convention at Baltimore, in 
J-ily, (which was true). He succeeded in etting 
the delegates from three townships in the south- 
western part of the county , where some of the re- 
publicans were personally as well as politically 
hostile to me and were followers of Arthur 
Brown, but the greater number of republicans 
throughout the county who were supporters of 
Burrows were also my friends. I paid no atten- 
tion to the caftvass and made no effort to secure 
delagateB who would be favorable to me, and did 
absolutely nothing in my own behalf until the 
day of the nominating convent ion, when I tcok oc- 
casion to talk with some of the delegates to the 
convention , as was expected of me as well as of 
all the candidates for any office. The conven- 
tion was held on the 24th of August ,1872, and the 
tickeft nominated was largely composed of those 
who hail been friends of Charles S. May as 
against J. G .Burrows , and this in spite of the ef- 
forts of some of Burrows 1 friends to reward Bur- 
rows men with the county offices. The only bal- 
lot for P. osecuting Attorney gave me sixty- four 
votes to fifteen for 1-dson. Immediately after 
the convention Hdson left the republican and 
joined the Greeley party and was a supporter of 
the democratic party as long as he remanied in 
Kalamazoo . 

The Kalamaaoo Telegraph had this to s:.y of my 
nomination: 

"George 11. Buck, the nominee for Prosecuting 
Attorney, has held the office for over a year, 
having been appointed to succe d the late Capt . 
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Thompson, who was elected to the office two years 
ago. Mr. Buck ranks high in the "bar of this 
circuit for his legal attainments and diligence. 
He has served very acceptably during the time he 
has held the off ice, and no one will question his 
fitness for the place. His name adds strength 
to the ticket. « 

I took little part in the political campaign 
of 1872. I made a few speeches in Kalamazoo 
county and one in Van Buren county, and those are 
all that I remember makingduring the campaign. 
I made no effort to increase ay vote at the e- 
lection,not deeming it necessary. My antagonist 
was Robert P. Hill, who had left the republicans 
and joined the democrats after his defeat for 
the nomination for Prosecuting Attorney in 1870 
and his failure to receive the appointment in 
1871. My majority in the county was five hun- 
dred and eighty- five, and the votes cast for me 
were 4052, a larger number than v/ere given for 
any other of the candidates , except the candid- 
ates for County Clerk and Register of Deeds, both 
of whom were personally very popular and took 
much pains to secure as large a vote as possi- 
ble. 

In 1872 I had my first experience in presiding 
over the Circuit Court. Early in March, Judge 
Brown, being desirous of being away on business 
for a short t ime , appointed me — with the consent 
of the attorneys — to preside in his place I 
through a trial that lasted several days and re- 
sulted in a disagreement of the jury. The Kala- 
mazoo Telegraph, in reporting the court proceed- 
ings, March 9,1872,s.aid: "Judge Buck bears his 
honors easily and presides with the dignity of a 
veteran." 

My law reading during 1872 embraced little be- 
sides the reports of the decisions of cases by 
the Supreme Court of Michigan, which I made a 
practice of reading as fast as in3ued , during all 
the time I was at the bar or on the bench. My 
general reading was chiefly of things I had pre- 
viously read and wished to re-read, like Rollin's 
Ancient History. 
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It would not be possible for me to mention in 
this narrative axl that I have written for the 
press, as much- -probably the greater part — has 
not been preserved. Of the things written for 
the newspapers in 1872,1 have preserved two — 
"Leap- Years , " called forth by an error in some 
published article ,and the report of a sermon by 
Bev. Samuel tf. Griffith, entitled "The Hew Minis- 
ter." 

I do not remember attending any important lec- 
tures in 1872, but do remember two fine musical 
entertainments— one by Ole Bull, one of the best, 
if not the very best violinist who ever lived, 
and a concert by Adelaide Phillips. As was al- 
ways my habit, I interested myself in many things 
aside from the law and politics, Although I had 
no microscope, I became a member of a microscop- 
ical society which had weekly meetings for the 
study of microscopy , especially as related to bi- 
ology. I v'as also one of the prime movers in 
the organization, under the laws of the State, of 
a military company known as "The Kalamazoo Light 
Guard," in which I served during the whole term 
of my enlistment—six years— as a private, as I 
did not want to spare the time required of a 
commissioned officer, nor would I have the work 
and annoyance that falls to the lot of a non- 
commissioned officer. 

My financial affairs during 1872 were neither 
very prosperous nor especially bad. The falling 
off in the receipts cf the firm diminished my 
income from that source by a few hundreds of 
dollars, but after tha middle of the year I de- 
clined longer to share any part of my salary 
with Mr. May, so my income was increased somewliat 
from that source. Mr. May was greatly displeas- 
ed with my action in taking the whole of my sal- 
ary, and this disagreement between us **as one of 
the things that led to the dissolution of our 
partnership two years later. But as I was then 
obtaining the major part of the business of the 
firm and was doing the major part of the work, 
and was receiving only one third of the money 
collected from our clients,! did not think it 
inequitable that I should have all that >vas paid 
to me outside of the firm business. I have 
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since then had some doubts whether I was entire- 
ly right in this, and have blamed myself somewhat 
for not being as tactful in announcing the 
change as I ought to nave been, but on the whole 
I cannot condemn myself very severely for what I 
did in the matter. Mr. May intimated that he 
might then ask a dissolution of our partnership, 
but on that point I was rather indifferent , as it 
had then recently been suggested by a close 
friend of J. C. Burrows that I dissolve my part- 
nership with Mr. May and form one with Mr. Bur- 
rows , and I knew that this suggestion must have 
come from Mr. Burrows himself. But I did not 
give any heed to it, as I did not wish to leave 
Mr. May at the ebb tide of his business and po- 
litical fortunes if he wished me to stay with 
him. 

My income in 1872 was derived from the follow- 
ing sources: From business ,$656. 94; Salary, 
§750.00; Circuit Court Commissioner's fees, $58. 50 
U.S.Commis ioner's f ens , 1176 .TO? Bent ,$49 .00;0th- 
er sources, §78. 50; Total, :,17 69. 64. But our 
household expenses, like those of most young peo- 
ple, before they have learned to economize , were 
somewhat larger than they should have been under 
the circumstances , amounting to $1183.21. I paid 
on the purchase of our home and other indebted- 
ness ,^500.00,1 also paid for repairs and im- 
provements o4£ the house, $300 .00; a trip which we 
made to Washington cost 53104. 50; arid my partici- 
pation in politics that year cost me |90.00;mak- 
ing a total of $1977. 71, or #208.71 in excess of 
our income. 

The trip to Washington referred to above was 
an exceedingly happy diversion which we took in 
the month of July, 1872.. It came about quite un- 
expectedly and almost accidentally. I went to 
my office one morning in/tending to t.-ke up an 
important matter of legal business which would 
occupy several days. But it so happened that 
the matter was postponed , leaving me with noth- 
ing that would imperatively require my attention 
for several weeks. Passing by a built tin-board 
outside the doer of a dealer in railway tickets, 
I observed the low rates at which tickets were 
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the National Bamocz'atie Convent ion, which .as 
called for July gth. I at once went home ani it 
was speedily arranged that we should start foi 
Baltimore on the following morning. That even- 
ing I saw Br. Pratt of Kalamazoo and E.O.Briggs 
of Paw Paw,— delegates to the convent ion- -and 
arrange** with then that we should buy our tick- 
ets over the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad and 
that they should buy theirs over the Pennsylva- 
nia railway, and that we should exchange tickets 
at Baltimore. We left Kalamazoo in the morning 
of July 6, by the Michigan Southern Railway, and 
vent by way of Elkhart ,Kendallvi lie , Toledo and 
Monro evi lie tc Newark, 0. , where v/e remained over 
night and during part of Sunday; then to "heeling 
where we stayed over nfghtjthen through Grafton, 
Piedmont and Cumberland to Harper's Kerry ,where 
we stayed over night ;then to Baltimore wh«ra we 
saw the convention in session- -from a box in 
Ford's theatre — for one day. The convention was 
an interesting body of men, a large number of its 
members, like Gov. Hoffman of IT .Y., being men of 
national reputation. The temporary chairman ^/aa 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph of Virginia, (who bore 
a striking resemblance to his grandfather , Thomas 
Jefferson) and the permanent chairman ?;as J t uaes 
H.Boolittle of T7isccn3in,a most estimable man in 
his private life, an able and eminent lawyer, a U- 
nited States "-.mat or, and' a member of Pro aid .Tit 
Johnson's cabinet. Some years later I heard 
Doolittle argue a matter in court and he im- 
pressed aie as being one of the greatest lawyers 
I had ever heard. 

Prom Baltimore we went to Washington where we 
remained for several days, giving all out vime to 
sight-seeing from early morning until late at 
night in the city and lit . Vernon, and then return- 
ed home try way of Bait imore ,lUrrisburg, Pittsburg 
and Fort Wayne, 

The course of my life in eighteen hundred and 
seventy- three was so closely along the s uae 
lines that it followed in eighteen hundred and 
seventy- two— except in political ways — that lit- 
tle can be said of it. In my profession I was 
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steadily, though not rapidly , advancing, and was no 
longer regarded as a "promising young lawyer," 
hut as one well estahlished in the profession 
and with sufficient learning and ahility to he 
worthy of confidence. My work as Prosecuting 
Attorney tended to "bring me more and more under 
the observation of the public, and the verdict of 
the public as to the manner in which I performed 
my duties, was almost universally favorable. And 
I also attracted no little attention by the way 
in which I managed our civil cases. I began to 
hear of people quoting what "Old George Buck" 
said in the course of cases I had tried. It 
should be explained that the term "old" ,when ap- 
plied by country people to a lawyer, did not mean 
aged but was a term implying respect and admira- 
tion. These quotations from remarks made by me 
during the trial of a case or in my argument to 
the jury, were not always accurate, but they tend- 
ed to show the interest which some people took 
in what I said as well as in what I did. One 
instance of this sort is given here, not because 
it was of any importance ,but because, as it oc- 
curred, was exceedingly comical. 

At about the time of which I am writing (al- 
though I am not certain in what year it occur- 
red) I was engaged in the trial of a case in the 
circuit court on the 21st of February. At the 
close of the day the court was adjourned until 
the following morning. I thought at the time 
that this was an oversight , but was not sure of 
it, so said nothing. The next .aorning I called 
the attention\pf the court to the fact that Feb- 
ruary 22nd. was a legal holiday. The Judge 
questioned this until I called his attention to 
an act of the legislature of Michigan, then re- 
cently pas Beftu amending the statute as to holi- 
days. On consulting the act Judge Brown, with- an 
expression of some vexation that the day wa» 
"dies non," in common legal parlance, order Jdaa 
adjournment of the court to the next judicial 
day. A day or two after this occurrence, I 
chanced to encounter a group of men on tne 
street, one of whom, a juror attending that term 
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of court, stopped me. What follows is in the 
language of the juror, as nearly. a s I can recall 

•I was just starting to tell these fellows 
what happened in court the other morning. Every 
body was there ready to begin,when this chap Fe- 
f erring to me) picked up a hook off from the ta- 
b le and said : 'How,your honor,! propose to learn 
you a little l a w.« He read in the hook that the 
Judge didn't know the law or he wouldn't have 
tried to have court that day. The Judge wouldn't 
believe it was the law till the book was put un- 
der his nose. Then he got mad because the pros- 
ecuting attorney knew so much more law than he 
did, but he had to a/djourn court just the same." 
It was not so much from trivial events like this 
as from more import an-* things which I did .that i 
it began to be currently said of me "He knows 
the law." 

X think that I tried only seven cases in jus- 
tice's court in 1873, but most of them were im- 
portant , though none of them possessed any fea- 
tures which would call for record here, In the 
circuit court the number of cases begun by the 
firm was but a trifle larger than the number be- 
gun in 1872, but the amount of work done by the 
firm was more than fifteen hundred dollars in 
excess of the business done in 1872. During the 
year I aggued only two cases in the Supreme 
L/Ourt . 

Financially the year was very nearly the same 
as the one preceding. I received all ruy salary 
as Prosecuting Attorney, but my share of the re- 
ceipts of the business of the firm was less than 
six hundred dollars, and the fees I received as 
United States Commissioner amounted to less than 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Our household 
expenses showed the rigid economy we practiced, 
being only a little more than nine hundred dol- 
lars including help in housework. I paid over 
3750.00 on the indebtedness for our home, and at 
the end of the year my expenditures exceeded my 
receipts by only a little more than $150.00. 

The attention which I gave to reli. ; ous social 
and public matters generally was greater in 1873 



than ever before. I was a trustee of the church 
Superintendent of the Sunday School, President of 
a young people's society, President of the Kala- 
mazoo District Sunday School Association, and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the County 
Sunday School Association. I was also one of 
the Executive Committee of the Library Avsocia* 
t ion, on whom devolved the work of furnishing a 
series of entertainments during the season. As 
has been stated, I was a member of the Light 
Guard and had to be at the meetings for business 
and drill as often as once a week, besides going 
with the Company when it appeared for exhibition 
drills, &c. 

In those days it was the custom to appoint a 
committee of citizens each year to visit and in- 
spect the public schools near the close of the 
school year. In 1873, and for several years 
thereafter, I was each year appointed a member of 
this committee, acting one year as chairman. Some 
of the reports of the committee are preserved, I 
know not why, in the book containing items of 
"Personal Mention," 

There is also preserved in a volume of my 
"Writings" two articles contributed by me to the 
public press, in 1873, one on the "Destruction of 
Trees in Kilamasoo," the other on the "Increase 
of Crime .» As has been stated, I have not pre- 
served many — if any — articles written by me dur- 
ing a number of years and published as editori- 
al matter. 

During 1873 I heard a number of lectures, the 
more eminent lecturers being Rev. Dr. Chapin of 
New York, Anna B. Dickinson, and Charles Bradlaugh 
of TSngland. The latter had a great reputation 
at that time for ability , eloquence and states- 
manship, but , judging him by his lectures, I was 
never able to think him to be the equal of 
George Thompson or Henry Vincent in ability as 
an orator or statesman. It was in that year 
that I saw Edwin Booth in Hamlet, and have stead- 
fastly refused ever since then to see that play, 
as I wished my recollection of it to be as Booth 
rebdered it . It has always seemed to me that 
his interpretation of the character of Hamlet 
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was simply perfect and I have wished to have 
nothing less in lay memory. In concert I heard 
Annie Louise Carey, one of the most noted singers 
of that dayiMario,who had set Uew York wild 
twenty or more years before hut whose voice in 
1873 was worn out and broken ;Wieniaskl ,one of 
the leading violinists of the world, and Camillo 
Urso, easily in the same class with Wieniaski. 
But the greatest musical event of that year to 
me, and the greatest of my life, was hearing Anton 
Kubenstein play. His playing was no different 
from and so immeasurably superior to any other 
instrumental ausio that I ever heard, that no one 
has ever described it and no one could. 

In ifovember, 1873, the business of the firm was 
changed by the admission of another partner, <}r- 
lando ¥. Powers, a young man from the western 
part of the State of 2Tev; York, who had taken a 
course in the law department of the Michigan TJ- 
niversity. He applied for admission as a member 
of the firm, and as Mr. May was greatly pleased 
with his appearance and wished the proposed ar- 
rangement made, I interposed no objection, al- 
though if the matter had been left to me I 
should not have favored the project. Powers was 
only a fairly good lawyer, and was not over- in- 
dustrious , but he had a rather ingratiating man- 
ner, was a good speaker and was inclined to push 
himself to the front, lhat largely commended 
him to Mfr. May was the fact that he agreed with 
Mr. May in politics and in religion — so far as 
Powers could be said to have any religion — and I 
did not . Powers was inclined to be rather un- 
scrupulous in many ways, in which respect he was 
wholly inlike Mr. May, who was the soul of recti- 
tude and honor in all respects. I do not remem- 
ber what the financial arrangement with Powers 
was, but as nearly as I can recollect, he was to 
receive one-fourth of the net receipts of the 
office, I was to have one-third of the remainder 
and Mr. May the rest— this arrangement to go in- 
to effect on the first of January following. 

In retrospect , the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four to me always resembles the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy; although in fact 
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the later year was quite unlike the earlier one 
so far as my fortunes were concerned. I presume 
that the fancied resemblance arises from the 
fact thai the beginning and ending of 1874 were 
to me in some degree unhappy .Throughout nearly 
all the month of January, 1874, Gertrude — then a 
child less than three years of age— was serious* 
ly ill with fever, and anxiety on account of her 
condition made that month an unhappy one for me. 
We did not employ a nurse , Gertrude » s mother hav- 
ing the care of her during the day and a part of 
the night , while I looked after her during a part 
of the night. 3?hen»0scar W. Field, who had mar- 
ried Nellie Bradford, died in January, and nis de- 
mise was a sad event in our family. 

There was nothing in my work in 1874 that was 
at all noteworthy. The duties of my office of 
Prosecuting Attorney \vere somewhat onerous, as I 
had all the criminal business of the county to 
attend to, in both the justice's courts and in 
the circuit court and in that year the; criminal 
business of the county was greatly increased by 
what was known as "The Crusades, " the l anding 
together of the religious women of the country 
for the suppression of the liquor traffic. In 
Kalamazoo public meetings were held and many 
prosecutions begun, some of which ^ere carried to 
a successful termination; but the effort was a 
sporadic one and not of long continuance (though 
it lasted until nearly the close of my term of 
office )and it ceased wholly in our State 7/ithin 
a few months from the time when it was begun. 

At some time near the beginning of the year 
1874, a partnership was formed between Charles S. 
May,Elieha A. Eraser and rayself for carrying on 
the business of practicing law at Battle Creek, 
under the firm name of May, Buck & Fraser. Mr. 
Fraser had been Superintendent of S hools at 
Kalamazoo and was admitted to the bar at about 
the time the partnership was formed. He took up 
his residence in Battle Creek and occupied the 
office of the firm there, Mr. May or I going to 
Battle Creek two or three afternoons of every 
week. Fraser was not then a very good lawyer, 
but he v/as honest , industrious , and a hustler for 
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business, so that the receipts of the Battle 
Greek of rice were quite satisfactory. 

T;ie admission of O.W.Powers to the firm re- 
lieved me of the greater part of the justice's 
couru business, but did not lighten my burden as 
to other business to any appreciable extent. 
Powers had neither the self-reliance nor the a- 
bility to undertake work of the importance of 
tiiat which I did when I was of his age, so the 
strictly legal part of the work of the firm 
still devolved upon me almost wholly. And as 
the civil cas js which we had begun in 1873 had 
now reached a stage when the real work in them 
ought to ce done, I was kept very busy in prepar- 
ing them for trial or hearing, and either trying 
or assisting in trying them on the law side of 
the court or arguing them before the court sit- 
ting in Chancery. put as every day's work that 
I did brought money to the firmf riade no com* 
plaint in regard to the amount of work I had to 
do. But I did feel somewhat like complaining 
when, in the autumn of 18 74, both Mr. May and Pow- 
ers devoted nearly all their time to politics 
(though neither was a candidate for any office) 
to the utter neglect of the business of the 
firm. The results of the work ddne by all the 
members increased the value of the business done 
tliat year over that done during the preceding 
year by about fifteen hundred dollars, and the 
cash receipts by about thirteen hundred dollars. 
But that Powers brought no business to the firm, 
either directly or indirectly, "as evidenced by 
the fact that the firm was employed in fewer 
cases in 1874 than in 1873. So that it was dif- 
ficult for me to see at the end of the year how 
the admis:ion of Powers as a member of the firm 
had be t ;n of any advantage to Mr. May or to my- 
s elf . 

I argued but one case in the ^supreme Court in 
1874 and submitted one on brief s (Millar vs. Bab- 
cock) . While attending the Supreme Court I was 
named by the Justices as one of a committee to 
examine candidates for admission to the barLid, 
though not the chairman of the committee, I Was 
given the most important part of the work of the 
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committee — the examination of the candidates in 
the Common Law — the bar of the State having ob- 
tained the idea that I was exceptionally well 
versed in the Common Law. 

I paid very little attention to political mat-, 
ters in 1874. when the time for the fall elec- 
tion was approaching, I made it known that I 
should not "be a candidate for re-election as 
Prosecuting attorney. From the time when I 
first indicated that intention there poured in 
upon me a deluge of protests against ray deter- 
mination and pleadings to take the office for 
another term. 3$r administration of the office 
had been eminently satisfactory to the greater 
number of the people of the county of all par- 
ties, and there was an almost universal wish t, 
that I should serve for two years longer. Then 
it was foreseen by leading republicans that the 
result of the election in the county was doubt- 
ful, and they felt sure of my election but were 
not confident of electing any one else. But I 
steadfastly refused to change my determination, 
and other candidates came into the field for the 
nomination who would not have done so had it 
been understood that I would be a candidate , and 
this required me to adhere to ray declaration as 
a matter of good faith. Vhen the convention as-, 
sembled and the office of Prosecuting Attorney 
was reached , a delegate moved that I be re-nomi- 
nated by acclamation, and at oiice any number of 
voices were heard supporting the motion t which 
would have been carried with a whoop had I not 
asked a d -legate to say that I must decline the 
nomination if me.de, and if elected I should re- 
fuse to serve. That ended the matter though 
quite a number of republicans were incensed by 
my refusal to be a candidate, fortunately for 
me, the republican candidate for Prosecuting At- 
torney was elected. I was not so fortunate ten 
years later. I made no political speeches in 
1874. I consented to make one shortly before 
the election, and started to fill the appoint- 
ment; but a heavy rain came on while I was on the 
way, and I turned about and drove home. 

In my financial affairs the year 1874 was a 
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prosperous one. My total income from salary, 
3hare of business receipts , U.S. CoLjaissioner 1 s 
fees,&c.,amounted to $2288. 15, while the total 
expenses of maintaining the household .paid on 

2 lm ^u n ? teB » taxeti » insurance , books ,&c . t «m unted 
to 1495.00, leaving $793.15, which was paid on in- 
debtedness for our home. 

I attended fewer entertainments in 1674 than I 
had been accustomed to attend for several pre- 
ceding years. I took pains to hear two educa- 
tional lectures by Professor Morse of Harvard on 
geology and biology, a fine concert by Theodore 
Thomas' orchestra, one opera, "The Barber of Se- 
ville," with Adelaide Phillips and Tom Katl in • 
the leading roles, and a lecture by Phebe Goz- 
zen»,an able lajsyer and lecturer, who died re- 
cently in St. Louis, in loneliness and poverty. 

I was re-elected Superintendent of the M.S. 
Church Sunday School in April, out resigned the 
office in October on account ef having been e- 
iected President of the Kalamazoo County Sunday 
School Association. For the next tnree or four 
year3 my Sunday school v.-ork was in the line of 
my duties as President of the Association. On 
the greater number of Sundays during that period 
I was engaged in visiting Sunday Schools or Sun- 
day School associations , or delivering addresses 
in churches or school houses ©n Sunday School 
topics. In this way (while I was unconscious of 
it at that time) I .as extending my acquaintance 
throughout the county , get ting into closer touch 
with the better elements of society in the coun- 
try and acquiring a reputation as a friend of 
morality and religion. 

I delivered few addresses in 1874 aside from 
those which pertained to my Sunday School work. 
In January I was invited by the Principal of the 
Union School at Beaatur ,Michigan,to make an ad- 
dress in the High School Lyceum course of lec- 
tures. The Principal afterwards *rote an ac- 
count of the address -.vhich was full ef over- 
praise and was published in the local newspaper. 
It can be found on p,tges 51 and 52 of "Personal 
Mention." The Decatur correspondent of the De- 
troit Tribune said of the address that it "was 
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scholarly, able and instruct ive , a nd was listened 
to by a large audience with evident appreciation 
and pleasure .« The address did sees to t^ke 
weU»largely,I think,because it -,,s delivered 
extemporaneously and not read from w nr. script. 
I also delivered my lecture on "Unwritten Ameri- 
can History" at one or two snail places during 
the year. B 
At some time in 1874—1 do not remembre just 
when— X assisted in the organization of the Kal- 
amazoo Publishing Company. This organization 
was brought about , indirectly ,by one of Mr. Bur- 
rows' foolieh political actions. Burrows had 
been elected Representative in Congress in 1872 
and before the expiration of his first term h?d* 
to assume the responsibility of the appointment 
of a postmaster at Kalamazoo . The candidates 
for the position v/ere Hon. H.O.Wells ,Bev . 2)r. J. 
A.B.Stone, John Parker and Col. J.I».Saaner, Dr. 
Stone was one of the editors of the "Telegraph" 
which was owned by himself and his son, James H. 
Stone with the financial support of Lucius B. 
Kendall, a railroad promoter and prominent busi- 
ness man. Burrows finally decided the postof- 
fice controversy in his characteriBt j c way, "fey 
recommending the appointment of L.B.Kendall , who 
was neither an active nor a receptive candidate 
for the place. 

Burrows was re-nominated for Congress in 1874 
and the Greeley party nominated ae Burrows oppo- 
nent Allen Potter, a prominent banker of Kalama- 
zoo ,an excellent man and always a good f i iend to 
me and my client while he was in Congress and 
afterwards until his death. The action of Mr. 
Burrows in the post office matter aroused bitter 
opposition to him, and the Stones purposed to 
have the Telegraph oppose his re-election , and a 
leading editorial of that import was in type and 
locked up in the forms. Bat Kendall learned of 
it and, going to the of/ice of the paper , declared 
tnat he would "kick the — forms down* unlesB the 
objectionable article was taken out. The result 
of the contention was that the Stones sold their 
interest in the paper to Kendall ,who proceeded 
to organize the Kalamazoo Publishing Company to 
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publish the Telegraph and Garry on a general 
prist lag and binding business, She stockholders 
were L.E .Kendall , Lyman M. i>ates,Otto Ihling, 
Keinhold Ihling , .rthur Brown and myself. I do 
not remember the amount at which the institution 
was capitalized nor how the stock eras distribut- 
ed, but I think that the tGtal capital stock was 
tv/ent -five thousand dollars, and I remember that 
I held a smaller amount of the stock than any of 
the others, my shares amounting to sixteen hun- 
dred collars . As there were only enough stock- 
holder's to make the number of director!, required 
by law, I v.'aB,x>erforce,one of the directors of 
the company. 

As a matter of course the Tolagraph came out 
vigorously in support of Burrows. And in this 
way I became , indirectly, a supporter of Burrows, 
although I think that I voted for Allen Potter 
at tr;e election. Poster was elected and Burrows 
v/as retired to private life until in 1676. I 
retained my stock in the Kalamazoo Publishing 
Company until in 1876 and then sold it to Dwight 
Kay ^t par, having in the mean time received one 
dividend of ten per cent. 

At the close of the year 1674 the firms of 
May, Buck & Powers and May, Buck cc Eraser were 
dissolved,! retiring, leaving May and Powers in 
possession of the office and the good- will of 
the business. This was not at all in accordance 
with my wishes j I being practically forced out of 
the firm by the other two par mers , they exercis- 
ing an unquestionable legal rigftl to dissolve 
the partnership at any time, hut I, with my con- 
servative ways and feelings , believed the disso- 
lution to be a bad thing, especially for me. I 
believed that with anything like proper atten- 
tion to the business on the part of every one of 
the partners, the business of the firm could be 
so increased as to bring a reasonably good in- 
come to every member of the firm. With this in 
view I had relinquished to office of Prosecuting 
Attorney, and was rewarded for this sacrifice in 
the interest of the partnership by being dismis- 
sed from the firm altogether. 

This ohange was brought a :jcut by the plotting 



of 0. V.Power s in his own interest, rhile my re- 
lations with Powers were never unfriendly his i- 
deas and mine as to strict legal integrity were 
so dissimilar that iur association in business 
was not wholly congenial. He fcad.t :.erefore,no 
scruples in regard to getting me out of the firm 
so that he might be the second instead of the 
third msmoer of the firm ana have a larger share 
cf the receipts, nth this purpose he announced 
to Mr .May near the close of the year that he 
sheuM not continue in the firm if I remained a 
member , alleging for this decision certain reas- 
ons which had not a shadow of basis in fact. But 
&r.May,whe was very friendly to Powers and had 
been somewhat dissatisfied with me since 1372 on 
account of my insisting on retaining all my sal- 
ary and because of other personal differences/ 
existing between us, was very ready to side with 
Powers in the matter and so it was d .cided ae I 
have indicated. The scheme was a discreditable 
one on the part of loth hr . May and Powers, espe- 
cially the latter, and I do not think that Mr. 
May,to the end of his life,ceas3d to regret the 
part that he took in it. Many times after the 
occurrence he expressed to me his regret that 
our partnership t?aS dissolved, and his sorrow on 
account of the injustice that /as done me in the 
matter. And I will, here state — what would more 
naturally come at a later period cf this histo- 
ry — that the firm of May ft Powers, aft or trying 
for a time to carry on their business alone and 
not succeeding very weli^made a practice there- 
after of having me employed in ail their import- 
ant and difficult cases, and this practice con- 
tinued as leng as either of the members of the 
firm continued to practice law in Kalamazoo. Hut 
the business of the firm did not prosper, the 
partnere became estranged and ^r.May gave up the 
practice In Kalamazoo and removed to Detroit. 
','ot succeeding there, he returned to Kalamaaoo, 
attempted to practice alcne or with Yolney H. 
Lockwood,or some other lawyer, for a short time 
and then retired to his- country place near Gull 
Lake, where he died in the year ibvo. ve ,/ere 
excellent ih iends for many years before his 



death; indeed our friendship was not seriously- 
interrupted at any time except for a few months 
in the latter part of 1874 and early in 1875. 

O.W.Powers practiced law in Kalamazoo until 
the year 1885 when he was appointed Territorial 
Judge of the Federal court in Utah. But a pro- 
test against his appointment was sent to Wash- 
ington (in which protest I did not join) alleg- 
ing legal and moral unfitness for the place. The 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary reported a- 
gainst confirming the nomination, and the Presi- 
dent withdrew it. Powere remained in Utah, and 
after a time attained a fair degree of success 
at the bar , chiefly in the defence of criminal 
cases. He died about 1913 or 1914. 

In noting the dissolution of the firm of May, 
Buck and Powers, the Michigan Tribune , published 
in Battle Creek, had this to say: 

■Mr. Buck, a lawyer of ability and high stand- 
ing, will open an office by himself. It will be 
remembered that Mr. B. commenced the study of 
the law in the office of L.C .Shines .in this 
city.- 
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Chapter XI. 



Judicial Hanors , 



The year eighteen hundred and seventy-five was 
ene ©f the most uneventful years ©f ray life. At 
the beginning of the year I was "beset with many 
pl/jV doubt sjand fears as t© my ability t© :nain- 
tain ayselr or achieve as large a degree of suc- 
cess and receive as large an income as I had 
feeen able to do as a member ©f the firm. 21© ©ne 
except myself seemed t© have any doubts on that 
scorejand there was really n© occasion f©r any ©n 
my own part. But I knew that in the case ©f a 
law firm the good-will of ti:e institution counts 
for a threat deal,ti:at people are accustomed t© 
think of a lawyer or firm as having a certain 
location, and that they naturally seek that par- 
ticular l©cati©n when they wish t© secure the 
services ©f counsel. 

At the outset I made a serious mistake in lo- 
cating my office. I engaged a room in what was 
kn©wn as the Baumann Building ©n ilerth Burdick 
Street, the street number then being 23. I do 
not kn©w what building stands there n©w,but it 
was ©n the west side of the street, about half 
way between M ..in Street and Water ! treet . The 
rc©m I had was a very large ©ne on the second 
floor, and at the rear; and t© fit it for use as a 
law ©ffice my landlord, JTich©las Baumann, had a 
partition ©f wood constructed through the center 
of the room s© as to provide a reception room 
and a private office. I d© n©t remember what 
rent I paid for the ©ffice but think that it was 
about fifteen dollars per menth. An ©ffice ad- 
joining mine and fronting ©n the street, was oc- 
cupied by James M. Davis ,a Justice ©f the Peace. 

I think that the chief reason for lay seleetien 
•f an ©ffice in that ©ut-©f-the-way place, was 
the lew rent I had t© pay. But I am quite cer- 
tain that I tried t© find a better location ©n 
Main Street but was unable to find ©ne at any 
price that I thought that I could afford t© pay. 
Chart -is E. Stuart heartily approved ©f my locat- 
ing where I did, but Mr. May was greatly dissat- 
isfied wth the location, as he thought it would 



be incenvenient for him to confer with me in re- 
gard to the business in which we had a ioint in- 
terest. But I cared little for that ^s" I felt 
that if he load wanted me to be where he could 
readily confer with me he should have been wil- 
ling te continue our partnership relation. 

I did not lack for work to do in 1875. as I 
had no partner and so could not resort to the 
time-honored and usual device of sending the 
junior member of the firm to try all cases in 
justice's court, I ,/as obliged to attend to them 
mysilfiand thus it came about that I tried twen- 
ty-three cases before Justices of the Peace in 
that year. Few of these cases were of any spe- 
cial note, although most of them were important 
both in regard to the standing of the parties in 
the community and the amount involved in each 
case. But I was not successful in the result of 
these cases to the extent that I generally had 
been, as I think that I lost more than half the 
cases in which I was employed. This was proba- 
bly due— in part at least— to the fact that as 
soon as I as out of office as Prosecuting At- 
torney , there was almost a rush to employ me to 
defend persons accused of crimes of all sorts, 
and a number of my justice court case3 (and some 
of those in the circuit court) were criminal 
cases in -hich there wa.s no possible defence to 
the accusation. In one of these cases I was cm- 
ployed by a very "undesirable citizen" of Gales- 
burg to defend him in a case in which it was 
asked that he be required to give a '©nd to keep 
the peace , because of his having indulged in the 
pastime of drawing a deadly knife on a saloon- 
keeper and threatening to cut his heart out , and 
in other playful pleasantries of that kind. On 
conferring with the accused I found that the 
charge could not be successfully denied and that 
he could easily give the bond Bought by the pro- - 
ceeding,and I advised that this be done without 
contesting the case. But to this the accused 
strongly objected , saying that he wanted the case 
tried and the complainant "shown up." I to^i 
him that this wish could be gratified for ten 
dollars ,and he at once handed me that am unt% I 



went with him to the office of the justice and 
as soon as a jury could "be impaneled the trial 
proceeded. As no defence was possible ,1 offered 
no testimony except to show the circumstances 
under which the threats were made. Vhen it came 
to the argument, as I had taken my client's money 
under an implied agreement t® "show up* his an- 
tagonist,! felt in duty bound to perform that 
service to the best ef my ability. I dwelt at 
length an the character ef the complainant's oc- 
cupation;]^ pursuit of his nefarious business 
in the midst ©f a peaceful ^orderly community ; his 
taking money from ay poor clientele helpless 
victim of an uncontrollable appetite, in exchange 
for complainant's vile concoctions , and thi.s ren- 
dering him practically irrespons ible ,and then 
sneaking into court to complain ©f the conse- 
quences of his own morally criminal act. And in 
the course of a somewhat lengthy diatribe I 
poured upon the head of the complainant all the 
invectives, objurgations and denunciations that I 
could find in a fairly well stocked vocabulary. 
And I was somewhat amused and' pleased as well to 
observe that the members of the jury and the 
spectators seemed to enjoy the verbal castiga- 
tion thus administered to the complainant. As 
all that I s iid in behalf ©f the defendant fur- 
nished no defence to the charge, the accused was 
promptly convicted and as promptly gave the re- 
quired bond. After we had left the court- room 
the defendant said to me, with a delighted chuck- 
le, "That was splendid, Ycu did that fine. You 
showed him up in good shape," and went his way 
highly pleased with the return he had received 
from his investment. 

One important case in justice's court which I 
had in 1875, is noted on page 56 of "Personal 
Mention" and at the time attracted much atten- 
tion arid caused no little comment. As more of 
the case than it would be profitable t© record 
here is given in the newspaper report referred 
to above, I will add nothing ts what is there 
stated. Technically I was right in my theory of 
the case; but this was because the village coun- 
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cil had neglected to regulate the matter by or- 
dinance before the sign which was the subject of 
the controversy was hung. And because I was a- 
ble to ^indicate the technical rightsjef my cli- 
ent even in derogation of the public welfare and 
against public sentiment , my victory in that case 
was generally regarded as only another piece of 
evidence tending to show that I was very conver- 
sant with that mysterious , controlling and gov- 
erning force known to the uninitiated as a the 
law." 

Among other criminal cases which I was employ- 
ed to defend in 1875, was one in which I ?/as re- 
tained by the father of a rather young boy to 
defend the son, who was accused of the crime of 
larceny from the person, a serious offense. The 
undisputed facts were these: Three young men, 
Proal,Yeagley and Troutwine, slept in a box stall 
on the State Pair grounds in Kalamazoo , the door 
being locked from the outside. "When they went 
to bed Proal had a valuable watch. In the morn- 
ing the watch could not be found. Afterwards 
Yeagley— whom I was employed to defend — sold the 
watch. Yeagley and Troutwine ware separately ar+ 
rested. each charged with larceny, and also with 
receiving stolen goods, as the watch had been 
seen in the possession of each of them after the 
larceny. On the day following my employment by 
Mr. Yeagley the father of young Troutwinw came 
to my office to retain me to defend his son, but 
I refused to accept a retainer in the case. Mr. 
Troutwine c -uld not understand why I could not 
defend both the boys, but I could (though I did 
not inform him why) and he thereupon engaged Ar- 
thur Brown. 

When the cases were called in court I was 
ready and eager for the trial of my case, but 
Brown asked and obtained a continuance of the 
Troutwine case until the following term of the 
court. The Yeagley, Case .as speedily brought on 
for trial and was defended on the theory that 
Troutwinw stole the watch and sold it to Yeagley 
-./ho bought it without any knowledge that it had 
been stolen, never having seen it while it ?/as in 
the possession of Proal. The jury accepted this 



theory and acquitted the def endant ,Yeagley. When 
the Troutwine case was tried ,at a later term of 
the court, it was claimed &y the defense that 
Yeagiey stole Ghe watch and that Treutwine inno- 
cently carried it for a few days for Yeagiey^ 
accommodation. The jury accepted this theorv as 
to the larceny, Taut Brown failed in his defence 
in regard t© the felonious receiving. Had 
Troutwine frees tried first it is more than prob- 
able that Yeagiey would have Been convicted. 

The result of the two cases tended to add to 
my reputation as a lawyer, as the public general- 
ly accepted the verdict of the 3econd jury as 
the correct one. But I did not at all enjoy the 
thought of acquiring a reputation as a defender 
of persons accused of crime, and as speedily as 
it could well tee done I got out ©f the practice 
of accepting retainers in that class of cases 
altogether. 

I record an incident that occurred in the 
trial of one of my cases in 16Vb, because it il- 
lustrates how it sometimes happens that a law- 
yer, by what seems t© be the merest accident , (hut 
which is often the result of what is a sort of 
intuitleel acquires a reputation for shrewdness, 
or for/wna% the general public would term 
"sharp." I was employed to prosecute a quasi- 
criminal case brought in behalf of the count y 
and in the name of the People, against a promi- 
nent citisen of the county, to compel the support 
©f an illegitimate child, the question at issue 
being the paternity ©f the child. The case was 
one that aroused a great deal of public interest 
and was stoutly defended, Arthur Brewn being em- 
ployed by the defendant. One ©f the witnesses 
called for the defence gave testimony in corrob- 
oration of that of the defendant himself and so 
damaging to the prosecution that, if believed by 
the jury,xny side of the case was hopelessly de- 
feated. I was convinced that the witness was 
falsifying, but his reputation and standing in 
the community were such that it was impossible 
to impeach his veracity and I had no testimony, 
except that of the mother of the child. to dis- 
prove ©r discredit his statements. Arthur Brown 



cxosed the direct examination of the witness 
with an air of satisfaction and triumoh and 
turned the witness over to me for cross-examina- 
tion. I assumed a careless and indifferent man- 
ner and without questioning the witness at all 
in regard to the main fact to which he had tes- 
tified, I asked him t© tell me all that he had 
done on the day named "by him, which chanced to fee 
the 29th of September. This he did and I then 
asked him to relate his doings on the 28th of 
yeptember and he did so. His movements on the 
30th were then inquired after and given. Next / 
came an inquiry as to his occupations oiff the 
31st and these — like the others— were related 
with considerable particularity. Then followed 
a request t© tell what he was doing on the 32nd 
and this was complied with. J3y this tine the 
fuces of most of the jurors were expanded into 
broad ijrins and many of the spectatere were sup- 
pressing their merriment -.nth an effort and Ar- 
thur Brown was fidgeting in his seat, while my 
face, on which I kept the attention of the wit- 
ness fitted ,was as impassive as at the beginning 
of UJne cross-examination . I generally knew when 
it was the psychological time to cease cross-ex- 
amining a witness and so asked no further ques- 
tions of this one. Arthur .Brown at once set a- 
bout the task of having the witness correct his 
testimony , and partly succeeded. But it was too 
late, the witness was hopelessly discredited, the 
jury returned a ve.dict for the People, and for 
many a day after that it was told throughout the 
southern part of the county — wr<ere the defendl^nt 
lived — how *01d George Buck caught" the witness; 
to "catch" a witness being regarded as one of 
the most skillful feats that could be accom- 
plished by a lawyer. 

Another case which I had in the circuit court 
that year, served as an illustration of the un- 
certainty of litigation, no matter how clear the 
proof might seem to be. I was employed by a re- 
publican who had been a candidate for the of- 
fice of constable, at the spring eiectien in Kal- 
amaaoe township ,and had keen declared by the in- 
spectors of the election to have been defeated. 
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My client ,wh© was wholly truthful, claimed that *y 
by the connivance of the township clerk, he and a 
friend had recounted the "ballots and that they 
gave him — my client — a clear majority of three 
votes. Acting on this imformation I filed a que 
warranto proceeding in the circuit court againsT 
the incumbent of the office. But -/hen the bal- 
lot box was brought into court and the ballots 
counted in the presence of the court ,they gave 
an unquestionable majority of the votes to the 
respondent. How it all happened I could never 
understand, but the decisive fact was that my 
client was fairly beaten after bringing suit in 
■a clear case." 

It so happened that in 1875 my business called 
me to Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti on several occa- 
sions t© look after matters in the Probate Court 
relating to the estate of a somewhat wealthy 
citizen of Ypsilanti then recently deceased. 
This was the beginning of a considerable prac- 
tice which I had for some years in the Washtenaw 
county circuit court. 

But a large part of my work in 1875 was in 
trying, or assisting in the trial of, cases in the 
circuit which had been begun by the firm in the 
preceding year or years. I assisted Mr. Fruaer 
in the trial of a case — which was very novel and 
important— in the circuit court for Calhoun 
county in which we won a decided triumph;but the 
judgment was reversed by the Michigan Supreme 
Court in an opinion not based on any legal prin- 
ciple but eested solely on the views of some of 
the Justices in regard to modern inventions , hav- 
ing nothing to do with the facts of the case or 
the law applicable thereto, fhe case was re- 
tried and a verdict again obtained for our cli- 
ent, but with a smaller amount in damages than 
were awarded on the first trial. In answer to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
the legislature of Michigan took the matter in 
hand and enacted a very drastic law regulating 
the use of traction steam engines on the public 
highways of the State. 

Several of the cases w';ich I tried or agisted 
in trying in the Kalamazoo circuit court were 
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important but the most important was the •Pierce 
Will Case,* a contest over the will of Isaac 
Pierce, a former resident ef Climax and a wealthy 
man. The proponents were the second wife and 
her children, the contestants were the divorced 
(first) wife and her children. One of the con- 
testants was one of the officers of the school 
district in which I first taught , and it was 
largely "because of my acquaintance in that lo- 
cality that Mr. May and I were first employed by 
the contestants. Mr. Sherwood was afterwards 
associated with us at the request of our cli- 
ents, so that the same legal coterie might look 
after their interests that managed the case of 
the contestants in the Patterson will case. The 
counsel for the proponents were Arthur Brown, H. 
F.Severens and William A. Maynard of Detroit. 

In the trial of the Pierce will case I took an 
even more prominent part than I did in the Pat- 
terson case. My special role was the same and I 
also took a prominent part in the examination of 
witnesses and in the argument to the jury. The 
second trial, one year later , resulted in a ver- 
dict for the contestants. The case was removed 
to the Supreme Court and argued "by Arthur Brown 
and Mr. Severens for the proponents and by Mr. 
Sherwood and myself for the contestants. The 
Supreme Court reversed the judgment in an ©pin- 
ion which I always believed to be wholly unwar- 
ranted by either the lav/ or the facts. But the 
reversal led to a settlement between the parties 
by which our clients received some part of the 
estate, but not nearly as much as they would have 
received if the verdict of the jury had stood. 

One of the proponents, a young lady whose birth 
was made legitimate by the subsequent marriage 
of her parent s,was so much dissatisfied with the 
management of her case by her counsel, and during 
the litigation conceived such a dislike for Ar- 
thur Brown personally , and at the same time was 
so impressed by the work that I did against her 
interests ,tliat in all the subsequent litigation 
that she had I was her attorney. And as she 
possessed considerable property and had no small 
amount of litigation, in which I was almost uni- 
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formly successful , I found her a most valuable 
and estimable client , especially as she was al- 
ways reasonable in her expectations and require- 
ments and liberal in regard to my compensation. 

In the latter part ©f the year 1875 I had fur- 
ther experience in presiding in the circuit 
court, being designated by the Circuit Judge to 
preside in the case of Kroza vs. Dudgeon & Cobb, 
tried by jury. The case was not important in 
regard to the amount involved, but did involve a 
number of intricate questions regarding water 
rights , liability for flowage,&c. fhe manner in 
which these questions were presented to the jury 
in the instructions by the court , attracted the 
attention of several members of the bar and gave 
added force to the suggestion made in the pre- 
ceding spring — that I would be a fit and proper 
person to fill the office of Circuit Judge. 

The financial outcome of the year 1875 to me 
was not all that cuuld have been hoped, but was 
not by any means discouraging. The net receipts 
of my legal business were less than $970. Among 
the items that went to make up this total was a 
watch for which I allowed $25 to an impecunious 
criminal whom I set out to 4efe«i and who after- 
wards pleaded guilty. I sold the watch later 
for $20. My fees as United States Commissioner 
amounted to less than $20, and I received a lit- 
tle more than ft 10 from other sources , making my 
entire income just a little above $1,000. Our 
household expenses were very small indeed, con- 
sidering the number in the family , in eluding 
help, being only about $950. I paid for improve- 
ments on our house nearly $60, for interest near- 
ly #90, taxes $23, Life insurance ,$42, and on sun- 
dry other accounts about $60, making an excess of 
expenditures over receipts of about $250. 

I have no record from which I could state what 
was done by me in the way of general or special 
reading in 1875. I remember he iring only one 
lecture and that one was by John B. dough. At 
about the time of which I am writing the Young 
Men's Library Association went out of existence, 
the library was merged in the public library, and 
no course of lectures was maintained until the 



work was taken up by an unincorporated, voluntary 
association,^ which I was a member and offi- 
cial • 

In 1875 I argued four cases in the Michigan 
Supreme Court ,all important ones hut none ©f 
them containing features which would in any way 
illustrate or add to the interest of this story. 

As 1895 was an "off year" in politics, there 
was no occasion for any activity on my part in 
that direction. But it was serieusljr proposed 
in the spring ©f that year that I he the repub- 
lican candidate for Circuit Judge. In 1874 Hon. 
Charles K. Brown resigned that office and the 
Governor appointed Darius F. Comstoclc,a most es- 
timable man and a good lawyer, to fill the vacan- 
cy. But Judge Comstock died early in 1875 and 
Dwight May became an active candidate for the 
nomination. The result was a contest between 
the delegations from the counties of Kalamazoo 
and Van Buren,such as occurred later, in some de- 
gree in 1881 and decidedly in 1899. In 1875 the 
Kalamazoo county delegation was for Dwight May, 
the Van Buren county delegation for George W. 
Lav/ton. binding that a nomination would be im- 
possible under these conditions , some of the Van 
Buren county delegates proposed that the names 
of both May and La r ten be withdrawn and that I 
be nominated. I learned of it and stopped the 
movement by declaring that I would not accept a 
nomination in any case. I did this because the 
salary of the office was only $1,500 and I did 
not want the position irrespective of the ques- 
tion of salary. The result was that the conven- 
tion divided hopelessly , the Kalamazoo county 
delegates nominated Dwight May, the Van Buren 
county delegates nominated La wton, (some of the 
delegates from that county voting for me ©h the 
first ballot in spite of ;qy declination) while 
the democratic convention nominated Josiah L. 
Hawes,wh© was elected. 

I musjr have made nearly or quite twenty ad- 
dresses of different sorts during the year 1875. 
Host of these were addresses before ounday 
School conventions or meetings and were more 
professional than invitational , being made by me 
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in the Capacity of President ©f the Ceunty gun- 
day School Associ ;ti©n. Put ethers were on 
"Temperance* and one or two gave my 'Eeminis- 
cencee ©f Army Life. 11 Two, a t least, of the ad- 
dresses I made that year were noticed by the 
public press and ||e observations ©f the newspa- 
pers concerning !&Tfr found on page 53 of "Person- 
al Mention." 

I wrote very little for the editorial pages 
of the Telegraph in 1875, for the reason that 
late in 1874 or veryjearly in 1875 Henry Loemis 
kelson, (afterwards editor of Harpers' T<eekly)who 
had "been engaged in the practice of the law in 
Kalamaao© ,with indifferent sue cess, was engaged 
t© take charge ©f the editorial department of 
the paper. Per his selection I was largely res- 
ponsible , tout Mr. Kelson's work more than justi- 
fied my ©pinion of his ability, as he conducted 
his department of the paper with a degree of 
talent that had not been manifested in that de- 
partment for a number of preceding years. In 
April, 1875, the Telegraph published an article 
written by me , entitled , "Legal fenders Unconsti- 
tutional,* which was a criticism of the decision 
of the Supreme Court ©f the United States in the 
case of Knox vs. Lee. The fact has n© real rei.. t 
lation tc this narrative , but it way be only just 
and proper that I should state here that several 
years after the article above referred to was 
published, I was assured by the Hon. George P. 
Hoar that the strictures in which I indulged in 
that article in regard to the manner in which 
the decision criticised was brought about had n© 
foundation in fact and that the appointment ©f 
Justices "trong and Bradley to the bench ©f the 
Supreme Court was made wholly without reference 
to the legal tender cases then ^ending in that 
court. In the Telegraph of date September 27, 
1875 there was also published an account written 
by me of a sermon by BeV; Henry P. Spencer , then 
recently appointed paster ©f the PirBt M.E. Ch. 
of Kalamazoo. 

October 20, 1875, at a meeting ©f the Kalamaao© 
County Sunday School Association I was re-elect- 
ed President of the Associan°f«r another year. 



In the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six I 
gave much attention t© political matters and it 
is possible that my business suffered somewhat 
in consequence; hut as I subordinated my politi- 
cal aspirations and act ivities , without reserve, 
to my business ,1 cannot . think that I lest much 
in the way of business fey my attention t© poli- 
tics. My services were* still #nch in demand in 
cases brought in justices* courts ,and as I was 
anxious to earn as much money as possible,! sel- 
dom turned away a would- be client with a case af 
that kind. I did net try so many as in the pre- 
ceding year, but ray success v.as much greater as I 
won by far the greater number of ny cases, and in 
seme which I did not win outright I succeeded in 
preventing a verdict against my client or at- 
tained for him seme substantial advantage. And 
in conducting many of the cases in which I was 
employed I had some interesting and enjoyable 
experiences , only one or two of which can be men- 
tioned. In one case I was employed by an attor- 
ney living at L'outh Haven, t lie case being ©ne in 
which he had sued a client fer compensation for 
legal services. I went t© South Haven early en 
Friday morning, tried the case in the .afternoon 
and obtained a judgment of three hundred dollars 
for my client , which, of course, was not paid until 
B©me time later. A3 there was no train by which 
I could return te Kalamazoo that day, my client 
tr.ok me to his home until the following day. I 
attended with my client an experience meeting at 
church on Friday evening, at which he spoke very 
pieusly and feelingly. I returned home on Sat- 
urday and my client never paid me one cent for p 
my services or expenses (the latter amounting to 
several dollars) , and all that I had in return 
was my beard and lodging fer about a day and a 
night and the recital of some ©f my client's re- 
ligious experiences. 

In another case I was applied t© to go into 
Barry county tc defend a suit brought in jus- 
tice *s court. As the case seemed t© me t© be a 
trivial one I advised the applicant t© get some 
other lawyer, aa I should charge him twenty dol- 
lars for mv s rvices besides transportation to 



and from the place ef trial and the amount 
claimed in the suit wa,e much less than that sum. 
.Hut he had been advised by his neighbors to en- 
gage ae and no one else, so he promptly paid me 
h tlf the required amount with the promise ©f the 
remainder as scon as the suit was tried, and as 
he was a substantial farmer I knew that there 
would be no difficulty in regard to the pay. 

On the .Jay that the case was t© be tried my 
client met ras at Augusta and drove rue in a lum- 
ber wagon ten to fifteen rails* to the office ©f 
the justice, in a little hamlefc in the midst of a 
fine and thickly settled farming country. The 
case hui been adjourned to the hour cf ten in 
the morning and the parties and their counsel 
were promptly on hand, the jurors were soon se- 
lected and the venire put in the hands of the 
proper officer for service. About the middle of 
the afternoon I learned that no effort had been 
made to bring in the jury for the reas©n that 
t e co-aaunity was greatly interested in the ca.se 
and had learned that I was engaged in it , and 
wished the trial delayed until evening so that 
the men with their families could attend the 
lawsuit after the day's work was done. The tri- 
al was held in the ballroom of the hotel, a large 
room, which was crowded with people of both sexes 
and of all ages. She trial began a little be- 
fore seven in the evening and lasted until two 
o'clock the following morning, very few of the 
spectators leaving in the mean time, ^he coun- 
sel for the plaintiff was a man named Hewitt, not 
a lawyer teut a man of much force of character 
and with some knowledge of the lav/ and skillful 
in managing his cases in justice's court. I met 
him a number of times and found hira no mean an- 
tagonist , although I cannot remember that he ever 
succeeded in winning a case f rem ae . Associated 
with me was a pettifogger from Auguata,who as- 
sisted me in the direct examination of cour wit- 
nesses. The plaintiff was a colored roan and ay 
client was an Irishman, but there was no "race 
prejudice" in the minds of the jurors «r ©f the 
spectat©rs. She plaintiff's case impresood me 
as being at least a fairly meritorious ©ne;but, 
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fXi 3 * J^.? deft Gro 8 "-semination *f the plain- 
tiff and hta witnesses a d partly in wava net 
new remembered, I succeeded in impressing the ju- 
ry and upectatora with the idea that plaintiff's 
suit was a huge Juke; so that the room resounded 
with aerriaeirt during aaarly all the time the 
trial hs in progress. The Jury readily found a 
verdict for the defendant , and when it wan ren- 
dered at something after two o'clock *.M the 
spectators rent away evidently feeling well* re- 
paid for fchair attendance, while mv client at 
numberless time a during the drive to his heme in 
the larger hours of the morning and a ;ain when 
he paid ah the remainder of my charges, said in a 
tone ef supreme Satisfaction, M ¥ell .you bate the 
dca nagur anyhow." 

As this narrative is the story ef the life ©f 
a lawyer, I make no excuses for relating many 
things that contributed to the making of that 
life, however unworthy they might be ef a place 
in an orderly autobiography. 

I as nut retained in as' many new cases in the 
circuit c urt in 1876 aa in 1875, but 1 thin* 
the* this was merely by cnance and not because 
ef any lack of attention te business en my part 
or lack of confidence on the part ef the public. 
I tried a considerable number of oaaea at law 
and conducted and argued many on the chancery 
side of the court. J?ome of these cases were of 
those in which the firm had been retained before 
fcha dissolution of the partnership, in others I 
assisted May and Powers, and others were of the 
number in which I had been retained after the 
dissolution of the firm. Many of the cases, both 
at law and in chancery , were important but not 
especially interesting. 

I argued six cases in the Supreme Court ef 
Michigan in 1376, a greater number than I had ar- 
gued in any other year up te that time. One ef 
these was so important and interested me so 
deeply that it merits special mailt ten". At some 
time in the early s vontiee the firm was retain- 
ed to defend a suit brought in the Ealamazoe 
county circuit court against one Cornelius Hill, 
a wealthy farmer living in Mt.JosepB county, for 
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"^J? *, flro by wh ich,it was claimed, seme of 
plaintiff's property was destroyed. The case 
was tried about the year 1874 and the jury ren- 
dered a most unjust and unwarranted verdict for 
the plaintiff. We advised taking the case to 
the Supreme Jeurt,but the defendant d dined t© 
d© se. In due course ©f law an execution was 
issued on the judgment against Hill and levied 
on about tw© hundred and forty acres ©f very 
valuable land in St. Joseph county ©f which Hill 
was or had been the apparent ©wner. I think' 
that it was before the levy ©f the execution 
that Hill came to me and employed me t© draft a 
deed of all his land t© his wife, a weak and 
rather ignorant woman wh© was wholly under the 
domination of her husband. .Jornelius Hill's 
reputaion in 5fc* Joseph county for integrity was 
considerably below par. 

After the levy of the execution and, I think, 
after the dissolution ©f the partnership, Corne- 
lius Hill came to me and employed me to bring 
suit for his wife to protect the land from the 
levy ©f the execution and from any sale under 
the levy, and I accordingl. filed a bill in chan- 
cery in the circuit court for St. Joseph county, 
in behalf ©f Mrs. Hill and against the judgment 
creditor and the Sheriff of the county, t© res- 
train the sheriff from selling the land under 
the execution, the bill alleging that the land 
was equitably as well as legally the sole prop- 
erty ©f the complainant (Mrs. Hill) and had been 
Conveyed to her in pursuance ©f an agreement ©n 
the part ©f her husband to convey the land to 
her in .onsideration ©f large sums ©f money ad- 
vanced t© him by her, and that such agreement was 
made years before the husband had incurred any 
liability to the judgment creditor. 

The testimony was n©t taken in ©pen court but 
by a stenographer ©ut ©f court, ©r before commis- 
sioners named in a commission to ake the testi- 
mony of witnesses living in the State of Hew 
Jersey. The proof was abundant that the allega- 
tions in the bill ©f complaint were true; that 
when complainant was married t© Hill she owned 
a quantity of valuable land in New Jersey which 



was sold in parcels from time t© time and the 
money passed over t© Cornelius Hill ©n his prem- 
ise to de^d her certain parcels of his land. and 
that these several agreements covered practical- 
ly all the land the title t© which stood in his 
name before his conveyance t® his wife. Why he 
had net performed his agreement years before he 
did was no mystery to those who knew Hill and 
his wife. 

pafere the testimeny was taken Cornelius Hill 
brought rae several promissory netes which he 
claimed that he had given t© his wife at differ- 
ent times in a period ©f a number of years and 
at the times when he had obtained money from 
her. I accepted his statement without' question 
and did not observe the notes further than t© 
make a mental minute ©f the date and amount ©f 
each note. But after they had been offered in 
evidence an examination ©f the notes shewed that 
they bore many ear-marks ©f fraud, all being evi- 
dently written with one pen and one kind ©f ink 
and two or more written on ©ne sheet of paper 
and then cut apart. 

It was necessary as well as advisable t© call 
the complainant as a witness ,and a very poor ©ne 
she preved t© be. Under a searching cross-exam- 
ination by Mr. Severens — the principal counsel 
for the defendant s— she became confused, made 
several statements that were unfortunate for her 
side ©f the case and finally burst into tears, 
exclaiming, "You must excuse me, gentlemen, I have 
never herm ©n the stage bef©re." Mr. Severens 
insisted that the stenographer should not only 
take down the words of the witness, but als© the 
fact that she was weeping. I thought at the 
time that this was not good tactics on Mr. Sev- 
erens 1 part, and so the event preved. 

Before the case came ©n for argument in the 
circuit c©urt,my client came t© me and asked my 
appreval of his action in employing H. H. Biley, 
•f Constantine, to assist me in the argument ©f 
the case, which approval I readily gave. Eiley 
was a good and very prominent lawyer, the authec 
of a book, "f he Puddleford Papers,* and was an 
able advocate , having a great reputation as a ju- 



ry lawyer. Mien the case came ©n far argument, 
as Mr. Biley was much my senior in both years 
and experience I naturally accorded t© liim the 
place ©f senior c®unsel,I t© make the opening, he 
the closing argumant to the court. In my confer- 
ences with him he had made no secret ©f his want 
©f confidence in ©ur case. I think that he knew 
Hill and looked upen his action in de -ding his 
land t© his wife as a dishonest scheme to avoid 
paying the judgment against him, and I vainly 
tried t© impress him with my view of the case 
and my belief in the equities of the claim of 
the complainant irrespective ©f the rascalities 
of her husband. 

At the time of which I write it was the custem 
©f the members ©f the bar ©f St .Joseph county, 
whenever a case was to be tried by a jury ©r was 
being heard by the Judge in the circuit court ,t© 
array themselves on the side of the ane party ©r 
the other, not at the tables of counsel but in 
their expressions ©f ©pinion as t© the merits ©f 
the case . And in the Hill case as seen as the 
testimony had been read the bar, with practical 
unanimity, lined up on the side of the defense. 
Among ©thers Hon. Charles Upson ©f Coldwater ,\vh© 
had formerly represented his District in Con- 
gress and had but recently been Judge of the 
Branch and St. Joseph Circuit ,was very ©utspeken 
in his apposition to my side of the case, and his 
opinion in favor of the defense was very freely 
expressed in the presence of the Judge v/h© was 
t© decide the case. 

I made the opening argument and presented my 

viev/s as forcibly as I was able, and could see 

that I made a decided impression ©n the Judge as 

well as on the members of the bar who were in 

the court room. Mr. Sever ens foll©wed with a 

very able argument for the defendants and then 

Mr. Hiley proceeded to make one of the weakest 

arguments ever heard from any ©ne who possessed 

any ability whatever as a lawyer ©r advocate. 

Cornelius Hill,whe was a man of good sense and 
ability t© judge in a natter ©f t&&t kind, and 

who was greatly pleased with my argument ,v/aB 

disgusted with Eiley'sjand Mr. Severens ,in talk- 
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ing over the case with me on our way home from 

4T*Z nll nnt% ni ^ b ' Sa J d * f Eil £'« argument: 
He did not put forth a single proposition in 

ad^Uon to thos, which you had advanced °and in 
going over t] t e sane ground that you did he weak- 
ened your argument instead of strengthening it." 
And this was ;,rue. The Circuit Judge decided 
olie case against me suid dismissed the bill 

I strongly advised ay client to appeal the 
case to the Supreme Court and he readily accept- 
ed ray advice. Ha said to ue,»I a* going to have 
you appeal the case and I want vou to argue it 
alone. I was a fool to hire any one in the case 
besides you." 

When the case was reached in the Supreme Court 
I had the opening and closing argument. In the 
first I hung tenaciously to a discussion of my 
theory ©f the case and insisted that the proofs 
showed beyond controversy that the allegations 
in the bill of complaint were true arid that the 
complainant's equitable title to the land in 
controversy was as perfect as her legal title, 
ihat the court could not consider what were the 
motives of Cornelius Hill in deeding the land to 
her, inasmuch as he was merely carrying into ef- 
fect his agreement with complainant and doing an 
act which a court of equity . o. Id have compelled 
him to perform had he refusedto convey the land 
to complainant. I cited few authorities on the 
argument. There was a case in the reports, which 
had been decided by the supreme Court of Michi- 
gan many years before, in which the ©pinion of 
the court did not harmonise with my contention 
in the Hill casejbut I had learned anough of the 
ways of the Supreme Court to know that if the 
Justices of that Court wished to get over a for- 
midable barrier in the shape of a former decis- 
ion, they could always easily find ways in which 
that could be done; so I paid little or no atten- 
tion to the earlier case. Arthur Brown, who was 
in the court room during my argument ,was very 
much impressed by it and, during the argument by 
Mr. Severens,made a number of suggestions to me, 
one of which I followed in my closing argument. 
Mr. Severens made a very strong argument for 



the defense, paying particular att eat ien— as T 
expected that he would do — to the indicia ©f 
fraud which -ere apparent in the testimont, espe- 
cially the appearance of the notes. In ^clos- 
ing argument I gave especial attention to that 
phase of the case and urged that even if the 
court could find that complainant had weaklv er 
wickedly connived with her husband to manufac- 
ture testimony to he used in the case, she could 
not he punished for so doing by a denial ©f her 
plain rights and a forfeiture of her property. I 
then called attention to the fact which Mr. 3ev- 
erens had insisted should go into the record, and 
I drew a picture ©f the complainant , a weak but 
honest woman, in the hand3 of a skillful cross- 
examiner , pressed with unfriendly questions and 
badgered beyond endurance , and finally breaking 
down and we 'ping over the threatened loss of 
property which v a s honestly hers by every right 
known to the lav;. I had long before learned 
that judges are as human as other pe©xxLe,and on 
this occasion I c^uld plainly see that my appeal 
to their feelings was not in vain and that they 
deeply sympathized with the complainant , what ever 
their views as to her rights might be. And in 
the course of ny professional life I was many 
times made aware of the fact that sympathy is an 
important element in the mind of a Judge or ju- 
ror in determining the rights of a party to lit- 
igation of any character. 

The Supreme Court reversed the decision of the 
Circuit Judge in the Hill case and entered a de- 
cree granting the prayer of the bill. In the 
opinion filed in the case the Justices unani- 
mously adopted my theory of the case, using the 
same arguments that I had used, but in their own 
language. And thereafter , for many #ears,the 
case of Hill vs. Bowman was a noted case among 
the members of the bar and the courts of Michi- 
gan , because , like the case of Millar vs. Babcock, 
it marked the establishment of a principle ©f 
law which had never before been recognized by 
the courts. \nd it does not ne^d t© be stated 
t „t my stt-ck as a lawyer rose to a pcint much 
above par in St . Joseph county and there remain- 



ed during all the time that I was at the bar er 
on "che bench. 

*f»t long after the decision of the Hill case I 
met Upson and Alley together at Lansing. Both 
expressed the utmost astonishment at the decis- 
ion and inquited of ae "how on earth" I managed 
to bring it about. My answer was as brief as it 
was truthful: "Because I had the right of the 
case." 

In the Federal courts my business was, in 1875, 
beginning to be considerable , the cases in which 
I ttas employed being mostly cases in bankruptcy. 
In one important bankruptcy case my clients in- 
cluded the well-known firm of H. B. Claflin & 
Ce.,of Sew York. I am sorry to say that my work 
in behalf of that firm w s not successful , ©wing, 
as I thought then and still think, to the igno- 
rant stubbornness , '/ant of business knowledge and 
want of good business sense <sf the United States 
Circuit Judge, — Judge Baxter, of Tennessee, a 
first-rate politician who made only a fourth- 
rate judge. Another important case that I had 
in the Federal court in 1876 was a life insur- 
ance case tried before Judge Frown (afterwards 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United states) and a jury, at Der.ro it, in which I 
was successful. 

The year 1876 was an important one to me po- 
litically, as it was in that year that I was 
first nomina' ed for the office of Judge of Pro- 
bate for Kalamazoo county. The idea of being a 
candidate for that office was first suggested to 
me by Charles 8. Dayton, then the cashier of the 
Calamus •• City Bank. I do not know what led !Ir. 
Dayton to make the suggestion , but have always 
thought that an article that appeared in the 
Chicago "Times" at about that time raay have been 
the means of turning Mr. Dayton's thought to me 
in connection with the office. A reverter for 
the "Times" coming to Talamazoo to "r?rite up the 
town," nade brief sketches cf prominent enter- 
prises, institutions and citizens of the village 
for his paper ,and wrote the following concerning 
me, from material furnished by Dwight May and 
without any compensation to the reporter or to 
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his paper from me or f ; om any one else: 

"Seorge M. Buck, 
is another able member of the Ealanaxse bar. As 
an attorney, solicitor and counselor he is one of 
the ablest members of the profession in western 
Michigan, and through industry and Close atten- 
tion to business he has secured a large practice 
both in the civil and criminal branches in Kala- 
afflaaea and adjoining counties. He is a keen and 
legieal debater , and occupies a prominent posi- 
tion among the older members of the profession. 
For some years he Was the partner of the Hon. 
fihas. 5. Way, the extended business transactions 
of hich is too veil known to need comment at 
this tine. He is new, it is believed , pursuing 
his profession alone, and is enjoying a large and 
lucrative practice , his cases including some of 
more tftaa usual importance. He is an able 
scholar , gentlemanly in deportment , and occupies a 
high position in both legal and social circles. 
He was prosecuting attorney for Kalamaaoe county 
for four ye i.rs J previGus to which he was circuit 
court commissioner for years, and at the present 
time is United States Commissioner for western 
"iehigan." 

This rank "stuff" was written out by the re- 
porter after his return to Chicago and excited 
the ire of Dwlght May us well an of myself, but 
the great maa-... of people saw nothing wreng in it 
and regarded it as highly complimentary. 

I pelade red over the proposition of Mr .Dayton 
for a time and the more I thought of it the more 
it seemed to tie to be feasible, as the s lary at- 
tached to the office was the same as that paid 
the Circuit Judge, and the duties of the office 
uuld not prevent me from continuing the prac- 
tice of unr profession . I therefore concluded to 
be a candidate for the nomination and so announ- 
ced privately to a few of my friends. 

On the 2-ith of April ,1870 , without any request 
or suggestion on my part, I was chosen a delegate 
to the republican county convention which met on 
the ayth. at the county convention I a3 one ef 
a committee to name the delegates to the State 
convention. It was proposed in the committee 
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that I be one of the delegates , but I a t .nee de- 
clined in faw ef Judge Briggs, another member 
rL^ ?™ itte ^ t] ^ then Judge e f Probate and a 
candidate for the renominatien . It was always 
my practice in politics not to seek for or Ac- 
cept any merely honorary positions^ the same 
time that I was an aspirant for a "political of- 
fice, but to have such honors given to others, es- 
pecially my rivals for the place I wished. Such 
favors would then be charged to them in the po- 
litical account and not t© me, while I endeavored 
to secure the substantial things that the party 
had to bestow. I have never been sure that this 
was the better policy, but I thought at the time 
that it was. 

As the summer advanced I entered into an ac- 
tive campaign in my own behalf. I neglected my 
business as little as possible, but as soon as my 
work for the day was dome I would frequently de- 
vote my evenings to political work of some char- 
acter , sometimes in town and sometimes in the 
country. On one occasion, while canvassing in 
the southern part of the county, I found myself 
at Vicksburg late at night with no means of get- 
ting home. I therefore walked the whole dis- 
tance home — twelve miles — after midnight, in or- 
der that I might be in my office at the usual 
time on the following morning. And that inci- 
dent was but one of several that might be cited 
showing the vigor with which I conducted my cam- 
paign for the nomination. 

The candidates opposed to me for the nomina- 
tion were Henry C. Briggs,(the incumbent of the 
office) John M. Edwards and William ¥. Peck. I 
knew that Mr. Edwards would be likely to receive 
the support of the delagates from Kalamazoo 
township, on account of his age, his social stand- 
ing and his deserts. I therefore put forth 
strong efforts to create a decided sentiment for 
myself in the country districts so as to secure 
a sufficient number of delegates from those 
quarters to overcome the influence of the dele- 
gates from Kalamazoo township. 

Before the nominating convention was held a 
communication, written by Col. Cuttenius , appeared 
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in the Kalamazoo 'Telegraph- urging the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Edwards. I have preaerved the arti- 
cle ©n page 58 ©f "Personal Mention" ae an il- 
lustration ef seme of the influences f-vorable 
to the candidates opposed to me a~d which I had 
to overcome in order to win the nomination. 

The delegation to the county convention from 
Kalamaao© township was chosen without regard to 
the candidacy of any one for the office of Judre 
of Probate,but , a s was expect ad by me, the vote of 
the entire delegation was, I think, cast for Mr. 
"Edwards. The proceedings ef the convention are 
set forth at length on pages 59 and 60 of Vol. 1 
of "personal Mention." Vhsn the office of Judge 
of Probate Was reached, Ool. Curtenius made a 
speech in behalf of Mr. Bdward8,hut I have no 
reason to think that a single vote was changed 
thereby. On the first and only ballot that was 
taken I received fifty-six votes, Judge Briggs 
nine, Mr. Peck seven and Mr. Idwards seven. For 
the first time in the proceedings the result of 
the ballot was received with cheers and the nom- 
in tion was immediately made unanimous,as I had 
received sixteen votes more than a majority on 
the first ballot. 

But my nomination was by no means equivalent 
to an election. At the election in 1874 the 
democrats had carried the county for the office 
of sheriff and for some other important offices, 
and as the office of Judge of Probate was an im- 
portant one to have in a political way, the demo- 
crats of the county at once laid plana for the 
capture of the office. Vith this end in view 
they nominated the strongest possible candidate 
in opposition to me — Germain H. Ma^on.a good 
lawyer, who had then recently removed to Kalama- 
zoo from Centreville ,a man who was universally 
popular , especially with the saloon element by 
which it was thought that my defeat could easily 
be acconiiglished . My course as Prosecuting At- 
torney had secured for me the bitter hatred of 
the saloon keepers and their friends, and the sa- 
loon had then much more power in politics than 
now. And as the Judge of Probate had authority 
to direct in what newspaper Probate ©rdera 



should "be printed, the organ of the democratic; 305 
p a rty m Kalanaaoo— the "Gazette*— in order to 
secure this printing for itself, used every aft* 
Heavor to defeat me and elect my opponent .at- 
tacking iie ©n every pessihle occasion, some of 
the articles published in regard to me and writ- 
ten by men who afterwards became ray warm friends 
being positively scurrilous. And as the repub- ' 
lican candidate for sheriff was almost as obnox- 
ious to the lawless elements in the county as I 
the attacks ©n me were coupled with the oppesi- ' 
tion t© him, and ©n election day republican bal- 
lots were circulated among the voters having the 
name ©f my opponent and the name of the demo- 
cratic candidate for sheriff in place of my name 
and the name of the republican candidate for 
shetiff . 

Immediately after my nomination I threwvmyself 
into the campaign with all the energy I could 
employ. I did not neglect my professional du- 
ties in order t© further ray political interests, 
but I l©st n© opportunity for making myself use- 
ful t© the party , knowing that in doing this I »-« 
was serving myself. I canvassed the county 
thoroughly generally speaking alone and net in 
company with others, and speaking in villages and 
in country school- houses , making eighteen politi- 
cal speeches during the campaign, the last being 
©n the evening before election, at Pavilion, f rem 
which place I drove home late at night through a 
pouring rain. 

In my candidacy I had the warm support of the 
■Telegraph" both editorially and in communica- 
tions to it by its correspondents. One ©f these 
in reporting a speech made? by me at Schoolcraft , 
said: "Mr. Buck simply ©utdid himself on this ©c- 
casion and made a m©st eloquent and earnest 
speech.* The report in full and als© a report 
©f my speech at Climax, written by Frank Hodgman, 
ma£ be found ©n page 62 ©f "Personal Mention." 
And just before the election the paper had this 
t© say ©f me editorially: 

■George M. huck. 
This is a t>ood name. It is known in every 
neok and corner ©f this county, and known as 
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linked with all that is ffood and true.tried and 
trusty He was a brave and faithful oS er !f 
the Union. *©r ten years Mr. Buck has been part 
of the ousiness public of the county, early ris- 
}nf P ™ ainent Piace at the bar and amov- 

ing himself as a lawyer by his legal learning 
his accurate Judgment , and his judicious manage- 
ment of cases, some ef the most important of 
which, arising in this regien,have been intrusted 
to his hands. He is, by his sterling qualities 
el mind and heart, by his scholarship ,his record 
as a lawyer, a public officer, and a -worker other- 
wise in aany ways for the public good, in every 
respect qualified for the important office to 
wiiich he is nominated. • * * » * • ■ 

Until after the election I had very grave 
doubts as to the result , because of the adverse 
influences with which I had t© contend, the small 
republican majority in the county and the bitter 
hostility of my enemies , especially the saloons. 
I was satisfied that the vote in Kalamazoo vil- 
lage would be strongly against me, and calculated 
on an adverse majority of a t least sue hundred 
in the township, and feared that it might be as 
xiuch as double that figure, and as Brady .Cooper , 
"iexas and Wakeshma were regarded as certain to 
give a democratic majority on the general tick- 
et, I doubted whether the other townships in the 
county would give me a sufficient majority t© 
overcome the majorities in the democratic town- 
ships I have named. 

But there were elements and agencies f avorable 
to me of which I had no knowledge and did not 
anticipate, fha fact that the s ..loons were wag- 
ing war against me, led many democrats who were 
temperance men t© vote for me, and some members 
of that party who were interested in Sunday- 
school work also gave me a quiet but timely sup- 
port at the polls, a© that when the votes were 
counted on the evening of election day ,it was 
found that while the republican Candidate for 
sheriff ( a worthy and popular gentleman) had lest 
Kalama^e© township by two hundred and eleven 
votes and had less than four hundred majority in 
the county, running behind the ticket about two 



hundred and fifty votes, I had lost Kalamazoo 
tovmship by cnly twelve votes, had been elected 
by seven hundred and eighty- two majority (which 
would have been increased by two votes had all 
imperfect ballets for the office been counted) 
and had run behind the general ticket only about 
fifty votes. 

As regarded my finances,, the year 1876 was 
somewhat better than the preceding year. Al- 
though the amount of money earned in ray business 
was less in 187 5 than in 1875, the cash receipts 
were nearly two hundred dollars more, and the ex- 
penses of the office seme what less. My receipts 
and expenses for the year were as fellows: Re- 
ceipts of office, §1, 458. 66;U. 8. Commissioners 
feeSj^b.SbjHeferee's f ees ,$20 .00;Dividend en 
stock, (;48.04;tstal, $1,572. 25. Office expenses, 
$521.69; House expenses , $1 ,053. 04 ;Books , $16 .15 ; 
Life Insurance, $48. 20; Improvements on house, 

$34. 45 ;*:ixes, $18. 35; Interest ,$50. 78: Incidental 
expenses ,£28. 10; Political expenses ,;--388 .46 , to- 
tal, 151,954. 21, a deficit of nearly four hundred 
dollars, due to campaign expenses. 

?J!y work as President of the Kalaraasoo County 
Sunday School Association , continued with unabat- 
ed vigor during the summer and autumn of.- the 
year 1876, during 7/hich time I made about a doaen 
speeches at Sunday rchool meetings , making a to- 
tal of fully thirty addresses delivered that 
year. In temperance work I was also active, as- 
sisting in the organisation ©f a Good Templars 
Lodge in Kalamaaoc ,and in other respects doing 
what I could for the cause. I wrote little for 
the press, the only articles which I have pre- 
served being three in number, one entitled, "A 
^ord from a Temperance Man, "condemning the ac- 
tion of the Prohibition Party and published in 
the "Telegraph" in April, 1876;another with the 
leading head-line "Powers' Political Pilgrim's 
Progress," written to ridicule an article writ- 
ten by O.V. Powers for the "Gazette" , the article 
by Powers giving interviews with leading demo- 
crats in Calaraaaoo ,my article giving suppositi- 
tious interviews with the same persons and mak- 



ing prominent some of the personal peculiarities 
and foibleB ©f the persons named. It i as 
thought best by the editors of the paper to 
change the .oncluding part of the article an ac- 
csunt of a very sudden death in the family of 
one of the men represented as having Been inter- 
vie red, and as I was trying a case in court and 
unable to supervise the change, the conclusion is 
very faulty. The article made a great hit at 
the time and v/as the occasion of many anathemas 
by the democrats and much merriment among the 
republicans , but the writing of it was an unwise 
act on my part as the authorship could not be 
concealed and the credit I received for it did 
not compensate me for the loss I sustained on 
account of the enemies I made, the third arti- 
cle was one on James G. Blaine , written soon af- 
ter the Cincinnati republican convention and 
published in the "Telegraph" ©f June 21,1876. 
All these articles are pres rved in one of the 
volumes ef my "Writings." 

On Saturday, the 30th day of December ,1876,1 
removed say office from the building on lorth 
Burdick St, to the rooms ©f the Judge of Probate 
cn the first floor ©f the old Court House, a 
veoden building standing where the later brick 
structure new stands. And in that office I car- 
ried cn the double work of officiating as Judge 
of the Probate Court for the County of Kalamazoo 
and practicing ay prof essien , during the succeed- 
ing eight years. 
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April 19,1917 

Dearest Sertrude:- 
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When I wrote the concluding part of the volume you 
have lately received It did n6t occur to me that 
there was in it any element or even tinge of sad- 
ness. .Like every other part of the work- it was 
written in an unstudied way, the design of the narra- 
tive "being to give you the facts of my life as seen 
by me and my opinions and feelings concerning them. 
That owing to the lapse of time and for other reas- 
ons I have outlived all with whom I was associated 
in the wor£ of the life of which I was giving you 
the story ,was a fact of no little importance in the 
telling of that story. Sow true the statement was 
is evidenced Toy the fact that of all those vrhtjwere 
members of the Kalama. oo "bar when I was admitted to 
it ftudge Severens is the only one now living. Of 
all who were in "business in Kalamazoo when I went ±h 
there to live not one remains. Of all the present 
members of the First M.E.Ohurch of Kalama-, oo not one 
was a' member when I first "began attending that 
church and of those who were then members not one 
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--like Hut eon Oolman — 
now living, Hot only that , "but those/who constituted 

the succeeding generation and with whom I was natur- 
ally "brought more or less into contact have nearly 
all disappeared, mostly by death, a few hy removal. To 
lament these facts or to feel unduly sad over them 
would he unwise on ray part , hut I should he much more 
or lees than human if I were to he wholly indiffer- 
ent to them or never feel in the least the loneli- 
ness "which is is the natural result of them. • 'with- 
out having a copy of the work before me I think I 
can safely say from recollectinn that I did not un- 
duly enlarge on the fact that I have outlived my 
generation as well as my day, or on how this truth 
affects my feelings. That I am having good health 
and am enjoying life and trying to do the best I am 
able with it are facts which are brought to the at- 
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tention of all who will see the work too often to 
need mentioning. The other was a fact which would 
not be known to or even surmised by any of those for 
whom the book was designed unless mentioned. 

Bo I trust, my dear girl, that you will dismiss fron 

■ 

your mind all thought that I am lamenting the lone- 
liness of my condition or feel sad on account of the 
departure of those whom I have known intimately in 
former years. I look upon all these tilings as inev- 



it able and govern my rnind accordingly. And I also 
hope that, this being true, you will no longer regard 
the conclusion of the work as being in any way sad, 
hut as being, just what it was designed to he, a plain 
statement of a fact coming into my life as a matter 
<ST course and to he regretted bjr no one. 
"ith worlds of love to you, 

Your 



